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High  Honors  Continue  for 


Superb  skill  in  searching  out  the  significant  and  tell¬ 
ing  it  interestingly  is  still  win.iing  laurels  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service,  the  oldest  in 
America. 

On  June  30.  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  journalistic  frater¬ 


nity  gave  its  annual  award  for  Washington  corre¬ 
spondence  to  Wa  iace  R.  Deuel.  Two  weeks  earlier, 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association  devoted  its  entire 
June  15  issue  to  Phillips  Talbot’s  report  on  "The 
Independence  of  India." 


award  for  Washinot/.„ 
i  Washington  correspondence 

Bronze  medallions  will  be  pre- 

Wst  others  for 

nansr^  ^‘'^*«vements  in  jour¬ 
nalism  during  1946.  i 

Muston,  vice-president 
.K  ‘xT  and  manager  of 

the  New  York  Times  Washfngton 
Bureau,  who  announced  ®the 

I  f  comments  iL 

eluded  the  following: 


’  iwith  th  f  ®  "^“TICLES  bristled 
I  with  the  type  of  information  that 

Po^lwar  prob, SI, 

Acting  Secretary  of 

Near  Ea^t  Russian  plans  in  the 
tvear  East  were  equally  good.” 

'i”'  *1-  i 

aid  to  the  world  If  America’s  I 

in  the  Dailv  Panted  ^ 

me  Daily  News  last  Nov  n 


WALUCE  R.  DEUEL, 
Washington 
roprosontatlvo  of 
the  Dally  Raws 
Foralgn  Sorvico. 


Ktprliittd  fram 
tha  Oally  Nawi 
at  June  30. 
1947. 


written, 


’’^ptndt, 


foreign  policy 
reports 


PHILLIPS  TALBOT, 
correspondent  in 
India  (or  the  Daily 
News  Foreign 
Service. 


Keprlnted  tram 
Fareign  Falley 
Aitaelatlaa’i 
htaa  at  Jana  15, 
1947. 
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Foreign  News  Service 

ndicate,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


jOWRNAtAMEBICAN 

^  hearst  newspaper 


YORK 


HEWYOW 


.  .  .  where  651  miles  of  waterfront,  more  than  the  distance  from 
New  York  to  Detroit,  line  the  world's  biggest  and  busiest  port  area. 
500  ocean-going  vessels  can  be  berthed  at  its  200  deep-water  piers. 
23,800,000  long  tons  of  cargo  were  handled  here  last  year,  and 
foreign  trade  was  valued  at  more  than  6  billion  dollars  or  well  over 
half  the  national  total.  Vital  to  New  York’s  shipping  industry  are  its 
harbor  craft;  1700  lighters,  500  tugs,  323  railroad  car  floats,  55 
self-propelled  cranes,  75  grain  boats  and  8  floating  grain  elevators. 


You  nood  newspapers  to  sell  New  York 


CHICAGO 


IVtNING  AND  SUNDAY-whtn  tht  whoU  family  is  fogcfhar 


AN  AMCl'tCAN 


TH|  AW«t>>CAN 


PtOKt 


To  reacli  home  owners  and  prospective 
huiU  ers,  Chi  ca^o  dealers  in  Build  in^ 
Materials  arc  continually  increasing  the 
amount  of  their  advertising  in  the  Chicago 
Herald- American. 

For  the  first  five  months  of  1947, 
Building  Material  advertising  linage  in  the 
Chicafo  Herald-American  has  increased 


tion.  It  reflects  the  importance  local  adve  •- 
tiscrs  place  on  the  Home  and  Family  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Chicago  Herald-American. 

This  Home  and  Family  coverage  of  the 
Chicago  Herald-American,  so  profitable  for 
advertisers  of  Building  Materials,  is  equally 
important  to  the  growth  of  your  business 
in  the  Chicago  area. 


lie  same  perio 


/o  over 


^  '  and  more  than  a  million  on  Sunday  are 

There  is  particular  significance  for  all  influenced  and  sold  by  advertising  in  the 
advertisers  in  the  growth  of  this  classifica-  Chicago  Herald-American. 


Nationally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


I 


HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL 


quick-change,  easy-to-control  implements. 

The  smooth-running  4-C)’linder  engine  develops  ap¬ 
proximately  914  h.p.  on  the  belt.  It  uses  considerably 
less  than  a  gallon  of  gasoline  an  hour.  There’s  a  com¬ 
fortable,  roomy  seat . . .  ample  crop  clearance  under  the 
chassis ...  and  "Culti -Vision”  to  give  a  clear,  unob¬ 
structed  view  of  your  work. 

Fit  the  Cub  into  your  farming  operations.  See  it  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  one  to  your  International  Harvester 
dealer.  Climb  in  the  seat  and  drive  it.  You’ll  hnd  it 
handles  as  easily  as  your  car. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

ISO  North  Michigan  Avonu*  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


#  For  all  op»ration$  on  farms  of  40  crop 
acres  or  loss— and  tryck  gardens. 

#  For  special  operations  on  truck  farms. 

#  For  large  farms  that  need  an  extra  tractor. 

That’s  the  Farmall  Cub,  the  first  tractor  in  history  that’s 
built  right  and  priced  right  foe  a  great  new  group  of 
traaor  owners. 

The  Cub  is  the  newest  member  of  the  famous  farmall 
FAMILY.  It  brings  the  advantages  of  the  FARMALL*  SYS* 
TEM  OF  FARMING  to  the  Small,  family  farm. 

It’s  a  Cub  in  size,  but  "a  bear  for  work.”  You  get  big~ 
Farmall  quality  and  design,  plus  scaled-down,  small- 
tractor  economy.  And  there  is  a  full  line  of  matched. 


Observe  National  Farm  Safety  Week  July  20-26. 
Make  every  week  Safety  Week  on  the  larm. 


^kegietered  trade-mark. 


ONLY  International  Horvostor 
bwMs  FARMAU  Tractors. 


f .  o.  b. 
factory 


(Equippod  as  illustrated,  slightly  higher) 
Attachments  and  implements  extra 


Hear  ieetet  Mellon  on  "Horveti  of  Sigrt" 
Every  Sunday  NIC  Nelwork. 


THE  DETROIT  TIMES 


EDITORIAL 


DEPARTMENT 


Do  You  Know  PHILOMENE? 


Pliil«>iiiene  is  a  saucy  bit  of  pulchritude  in  her  own  right, 
wliich  is  as  it  sliould  be — for  Philoniene  is  editor  of  The 
Detroit  Times  "REALTY  BOX” — a  column  devoted  to  the 
proper  use  of  creams,  lotions,  powders,  rouges,  lip-sticks, 
nail  lacquers  and  similar  items  so  dear  to  the  feminine  heart. 

Pliilomene  advises  the  HALF  A  MILLION  women  and 
girls  over  fifteen,  who  read  The  Detroit  Times  every  day, 
on  how  to  get  "more”  out  of  their  glamour.  At  the  same  time, 
she  very  subtly  assists  in  selling  vast  quantities  of  cosmetics 
and  other  glamour  stuff — for  those  who  make  a  business 
of  such  things. 


If  You  Have 
Cosmetics  to  Sell 
And  You  Do  Not 
Know  Philomene 
of  The  Detroit  Times 
You  Are  Overlooking 
A  Good  Bet. 


NO  COVERAGE  IS  COMPLETE  WITHOUT 
THE  400,000  FAMILIES  REACHED  BY 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


how  |to  keep  factory  wheels  spiifhing 


<  It’s  like  which  came  first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg,  when 
you  talk  about  production  and  distribution  and  what  they 
mean  to  U.  S.  and  world  prosperity. 

Let’s  say  that  production  is  the  other  guy’s  problem.  But 
distribution  is  yours  if  you’re  in  advertising. 
That’s  why  you’ll  probably  want  to  put  this  item 
about  distribution  in  your  book; 


The  New  York  Times  Magazine 


McKettrick  Williams,  Inc.,  is  one  of  the  country’s 
major  factors  in  the  cotton  dress  industry.  McKettrick 
Classics  are  advertised  and  sold  by  leading  retailers. 


“Some  of  the  trade  are  talking  about  a  recession.  I  know 
that  activity  among  many  manufacturers  is  somewhat 
slower  than  it  has  been.  Our  14  plants,  however, 
are  running  at  full  capacity." 


carried  by 
The  New  York  Times 
every  Sunday, 
into  more  than  a  million  homes 
all  over  America 


This  year,  for  the  first  time,  McKettrick  Williams 
decided  to  advertise  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine. 
The  first  ad,  a  page  in  full  color,  ran  on  May  25th. 


Several  weeks  before  the  ad  ran,  McKettrick  Williams 
merchandised  it  to  the  trade  over  the  country. 


Says  Irving  Stempel,  McKettrick  Williams’s  president: 
“On  the  strength  of  that  merchandising  effort  alone  we 
booked  orders  to  the  total  of  24,916  dresses— over 
2,000  dozen  units,  something  over  $150,000  in  business. 


“ff  hen  the  ad  finally  did  run,  consumer  response  was 
terrific.  We  took  so  many  re-orders  from  stores  all  over  the 
country  that  our  business  for  the  month  of  May 
reached  its  highest  peak  of  any  time  in  our  history. 


ehr  Ntw  fiork 
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Canadians  Regard  U.S.  Quiz 
As  Invasion  of  Sovereignty 


Court  Told  of  Danger  of  Arousing 
Hostility  If  Subpoena  Is  Upheld 
By  Jerry  Walker 


[resentment  of  Canadian 
businessmen  against  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  investi- 
j  gation  of  the  newsprint  industry 
has  been  called  to  the  attention 
I  of  Federal  Judge  Henry  W. 
Goddard,  in  a  memorandum  nnd 
affidavit  filed  by  attorneys  for 
International  Paper  Co.  and  its 
!  affiliates. 

Two  Canadian  citizens  who 
I  are  directors  of  Canadian  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Co.,  a  Quebec 
corporation,  have  stated  their 
1  belief  that  the  Grand  Jury 
i  subpoena  is  an  invasion  of  the 
Dominion’s  sovereignty. 

Emphasis  which  has  been 
placed  on  the  Canadians’  atti¬ 
tude  has  sharpened  the  conflict 
between  the  representatives  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
newsprint  companies  in  a  test 
case  which  bears  all  the  marks 
of  an  action  leading  to  a  matter 
of  international  relations. 
Ministers  Kept  ’Fully  Informed' 
The  official  text  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  April  17  by  direc¬ 
tors  of  Canadian  International, 
filed  with  the  court  in  the  latest 
exchange  of  arguments  over  the 
right  of  a  U.S.  jury  to  compel 
p^uction  of  business  recoil, 
contains  specific  instruction  to 
the  general  manager  to  keep  the 
Minister  of  External  Affairs  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec  “fully  informed’’ 
of  all  developments. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  was  to  direct  officials  of 
the  company  to  disregard  all  de¬ 
mands  by  U.S.  agents  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  records,  "rhe  resolu¬ 
tion  stated: 

"The  subpoenas  issued  by  the 
F^eral  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  purport¬ 
ing  to  command  this  company 
or  others  on  its  behalf  to  pro¬ 
duce  evidence  in  relation  to 
a  Grand  Jury  investigation  in 
New  York,  apparently  being 
made  in  an  effort  to  prove  viola¬ 
tions  by  this  and  other  Canadian 
companies  of  the  United  States 
Anti-Trust  Laws  in  relation  to 
newsprint  paper,  ( shall )  be 
treated  and  regarded  for  all 
purposes  as  inoperative  and  of 
no  legal  effect  upon  or  in  re¬ 
aped  of  this  company.” 

Chenier  Picard,  a  director. 
Mid  in  his  affidavit  that  he 


voted  for  the  resolution  because 
“I  am  opposed  to  any  action 
or  procedure  by  which  any  Can¬ 
adian  company  in  any  way  ap¬ 
pears  to  acknowledge  or  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  command  of  any 
government  or  governmental 
authority  other  than  the  gov¬ 
ernments  and  courts  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada  and  Prov¬ 
inces  which  constitute  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada.” 

He  added:  “Any  such  action 
is  inconsistent  with  Canadian 
sovereignty  and  independence 
and  would  constitute  an  im¬ 
proper  surrender  to  what  I  re¬ 
gard  as  a  wholly  unwarranted 
encroachment  upon  Canada’s 
dignity  and  rights.” 

His  affidavit  went  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  court  that  the  news¬ 
print  industry  is  unique  in  Can¬ 
ada  in  that  it  is  based  on  forest 
areas  owned  by  the  people,  and 
leased  to  private  companies. 

“The  Canadian  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry,”  he  said,  “thus  has  a 
public  status  not  applicable  to 
other  industries.” 

It  operates  under  regulations 
for  use  of  the  public  domain, 
the  affidavit  continued.  It  is 
unique  also,  it  stated,  because 
of  its  importance  to  Canada’s 
national  economy,  being  among 
the  principal  factors  in  the  Do¬ 
minion’s  world  trade  and  head¬ 
ing  a  list  of  Canada’s  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  in  providing 
employment. 

Public  Interest  Involved 

“Newsprint.”  the  Picard  paper 
went  on,  “is  a  cornerstone  of 
the  Canadian  economy  and  has, 
for  Canadians,  a  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  governmental  im¬ 
portance  not  paralleled  by  any 
single  commodity  in  the  U.S. 
Any  factor  affecting  Canadian 
newsprint  operations  also  affects 
the  Canadian  public  interest  in 
the  highest  degree.” 

After  speaking  of  the  great 
volume  of  production  which 
goes  to  the  U.S.— fi2%  of  the 
total  Canadian  shipments  to¬ 
day  as  against  76%  prewar — the 
affidavit  points  out: 

“Canadian  industry  was  not 
only  the  salvation  of  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  in  the  wartime  emer¬ 
gency  but  was  also  the  chief 
or  only  maintenance  of  a  free 
press  throughout  the  world.” 

Comparisons  show,  according 


to  Picard,  that  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers  “have  shown  modera¬ 
tion  and  restraint  in  prices 
charged  U.S.  consumers.”  The 
average  price  in  1947  is  $88.50 
a  ton,  he  stated,  adding: 

“In  the  light  of  this  perform¬ 
ance,  and  of  the  vital  inter¬ 
relationship  between  the  Can¬ 
adian  newsprint  industry  and 
the  public  economy  of  Canada 
and  its  Provinces.  I  am  sure 
that  the  U.S.  Court  will  realize 
the  degree  of  hostility  and  op¬ 
position  which  might  naturally 
be  aroused  in  Canada  when,  by 
means  such  as  the  Subpoena, 
an  attempt  is  made  by  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General  to  claim  some 
sort  of  extraterritorial  author¬ 
ity  over  Canadian  companies  so 
essential  to  our  national  econ¬ 
omy,  with  the  effect  of  en¬ 
croaching  upon  Canadian  sover¬ 
eignty  and  independence.” 

Another  director,  Louis  P. 
Gelinas,  submitted  a  similar 
theme  in  a  separate  affidavit. 

U.  S.  Hits  'Legal  Fiction' 

In  reply,  Walter  W.  K.  Ben¬ 
nett,  Special  Assistant  Attor¬ 
ney  General,  asserted  the  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  international  Paper 
Co.  are  merely  trying  to  evade 
the  subpoenas  under  a  “legal 
fiction”  that  they  are  Canadian 
companies. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  he 
disclosed,  is  investigating  “num¬ 
erous  complaints  of  restraints 
of  trade  and  violations  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Laws  in  the  news¬ 
print  industry.  U.S.  firms  with 
wholly-owned  Canadian  subsid¬ 
iaries  and  wholly-owned  U.S. 
subsidiaries  of  Canadian  firms 
have  refused  the  informal  re¬ 
quests  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  provide  information, 
he  stated. 

Canadian  International's  deal¬ 
ings,  his  brief  contended,  are 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  U.S. 
and  to  proper  inquiries  by  duly 
instituted  authorities. 

“The  newsprint  industry,”  he 
related,  “has  had  a  long  record 
of  monopolistic  practices  that 
have  brought  about  significant 
investigations  and  successful 
prosecutions  by  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  U.S.  in  the 
past.  .  .  . 

Hint  of  Inquiry  Trend 

“Through  any  successful  in¬ 
dustrywide  allocation  of  cus¬ 
tomers  the  newsprint  industry 
would  have  the  power  to  shut 
off  the  free  expression  of  any 
newspaper  or  group  of  news¬ 
papers  whose  political,  eco¬ 
nomic.  religious  or  other  pol¬ 
icies  are  found  to  be  difficult 
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or  distasteful.  Conversely,  the 
power  would  exist  to  insist  upon 
the  inclusion  of  propaganda  as 
a  condition  of  supplying  the 
basic  raw  material. 

“Unless  a  complete  investiga¬ 
tion  is  conducted,  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  charges  to  the  fore¬ 
going  effect  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mine.  The  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  is  making  no  attempt  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  the  internal  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  affairs  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada.  The  investi¬ 
gation  is  in  harmony  with  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  two  nations 
to  work  for  removal  of  harmful 
trade  barriers  and  cartel  agree¬ 
ments  which  impede  the  friend¬ 
ly  relations  between  countries 
and  which  hami>er  production 
and  full  employment.” 

In  rebuttal,  attorneys  for  Can¬ 
adian  International  told  the 
court:  “The  point  is  not  whether 
the  views  Mr.  Picard  and  Mr. 
Gelinas  express  about  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  are  right,  "rhe  point  is 
that  they  and  their  associates  on 
the  board  have  independent  con¬ 
victions  on  the  subject,  reflected 
in  the  resolutions  they  voted 
for.  .  .  .  They  express  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  effort  of  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.” 

There  is  nothing  in  the  rec¬ 
ord,  according  to  Canadian  In¬ 
ternational’s  briefs,  to  justify 
the  statement  (by  the  Govern¬ 
ment)  that  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  newsprint,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  various  other 
kinds  of  paper  products,  were 
sent  to  (Canada  to  escape  anti¬ 
trust  prosecution. 

Close  Relation  with  Government 

Again,  the  company  informed 
the  court  the  Underwood  Tariff 
Act  of  1913,  removing  a  duty  on 
newsprint  imports,  played  a  ma¬ 
jor  part  in  the  shift  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

“The  record  also  shows.”  the 
brief  states,  “that  the  bulk  of 
the  pulpwood  supply  in  Canada 
comes  from  Crown  Lands  for 
the  operation  of  which  licenses 
are  required  from  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Government.  The  relations 
between  the  pulp  mill  owners 
and  the  Government  have  to  be 
very  close,  and  certainly  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturers  of  news¬ 
print  should  have  their  Can¬ 
adian  production  handled  by  a 
corporation  organized  in  the 
United  States.” 

International  Paper  Co.  has 
contended  it  is  unable  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  records,  in  accordance 
with  the  subpoena,  because  it 
does  not  have  control  of  them; 
and  Canadian  International  has 
taken  the  stand  it  cannot  be 
compelled  to  hand  over  its  rec¬ 
ords  because  it  Is  a  Canadian 
corporation,  not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  courts 
for  the  purpose  of  the  service 
of  process. 

(Continued  on  page  69) 
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Bureau’s  Retail  Division 
Issues  New  Ad  ‘Manual 


Compact,  Handy  Aid  Embodies 
Selling  Kit  Material  in  Simple  Form 


A  NEW  "Retail  Merchandising 

and  Advertising  Manual,”  will 
replace  the  Monthly  Selling  Kit 
of  the  Retail  Division,  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA.  starting 
with  the  September,  1947  issue. 

All  the  information  supplied 
by  the  Kit  is  included  in  the 
new  Manual,  but  in  simplified 
and  modernized  form,  and  with 
additional  materials  of  the  types 
provided  in  the  past. 

Official  launching  of  the  new¬ 
ly-revised  Retail  Division  mater¬ 
ial  was  announced  this  week 
by  John  Giesen,  Division  direc¬ 
tor. 

Handy  Size 

The  manual,  a  compact.  8W’ 
^y  11"  package,  contains  a  Time 
Table  for  planning  newspaper 
advertising  that  will  present  the 
merchandise  most  persons  want 
“at  the  time  they  want  it,  and 
at  prices  they  are  prepared  to 
pay,”  Mr.  Giesen  explained. 

Along  with  the  Time  Table, 
the  package  features  a  retail 
newspaper  advertising  success 
story,  amply  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  the  subject  store 
and  samples  of  its  advertising. 
This,  too,  is  presented  in  a  re¬ 
vised,  8V^"  by  11"  format  con¬ 
taining  eight  pages.  The  format 
of  the  third  regular  section  of 
the  Manual,  a  packet  of  copy 
ideas  covering  the  important 
vertising  themes  of  the  month 
and  always  printed  in  file  size, 
has  not  been  changed  and  neith¬ 
er  will  be  that  of  such  special 
fea.ures  as  Advance  Fashion 
Tips  and  programs  for  promo¬ 
tional  events  such  as  Mother's 
Day.  The  latter  will  be  timely 
additions  to  the  Manual  package 
at  regular  intervals  throughout 
the  year. 

Commenting  on  the  Time 
Table,  which  has  been  subjected 
to  the  greatest  amount  of 
change,  Mr.  Giesen  said; 

"All  planning  data  and  Calen¬ 
dar  working  forms  are  in  com¬ 
plete  new  dress — and  this  new 
reorganization  will  be  a  delight 
to  hurried,  practical  advertis¬ 
ing  men.  This  part  of  the 
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package  is  bound  in  book  form 
— 81 2"  by  11" — called  the  ‘Time 
Table  of  Retail  Opportunities'. 

"We  can  tell  you  (  admen  i  — 
from  our  personal  explorations 
and  interviews  with  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers — this  Time  Table'  will 
be  the  most  sought  after  adver¬ 
tising  service  you've  ever  pre 
sented  to  your  retailers.  It's  self- 
explaining.  easy  to  use.  packed 
with  planning  guides,  and  imple 
mented  with  the  most  modern 
working  aids.” 

Since  the  entire  Manual  is  de¬ 
signed  for  the  newspaper  man 
to  use  in  working  with  his  local 
retailers,  the  foreword  of  the 
Time  Table  is  addressed  to  the 
retail  executive  and  summarizes 
what  the  service  offers  in  the 
following  words: 

"Every  month  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  this  service  which  will 
help  you  plan  your  store  promo¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  barometer  of  ma.ss 
volume  action.  .  .  a  buying  pat¬ 
tern  of  millions  of  consumers.  .  . 
showing  the  facts  and  figures 
about  monthly  fluctuations  in 
sales  and  advertising  of  indi¬ 
vidual  commodities.  .  .  of  mer¬ 
chandise  groups.  .  .and  price  pat¬ 
terns  that  you  can  use  as  a 
yard  stick  in  comparison  with 
your  own  records.  It  enables 
you  to  check  where  your  plan¬ 
ning  has  met  success  or  where 
improvement  may  be  made. 

"It  is  a  guide  to  you  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  selling  retail  merchandise.  It 
will  aid  you  in  tightening  up 
loose  ends  in  this  unsettled  era 
of  postwar  economy  so  that  you 
and  our  community  can  grow 
together.” 

Within  the  Time  Table  all  the 
information  pertaining  to  the 
planning  of  a  month's  adver¬ 
tising  for  any  kind  of  retail  firm 
is  assembled  in  orderly  fashion, 
departmentalized  according  to 
types  of  commodities  such  as 
Women's  Merchandise  and  Chil¬ 
dren's  Merchandise,  fully  in¬ 
dexed,  and  accompanied  by  in 
structions. 

Accordingly,  the  Time  Table  s 
first  offering  is  a  summary  of 
the  month's  highlights  with  re¬ 


time  user,  he  can  employ  it  ef¬ 
fectively  by  following  the  step- 
by-step  instructions. 

The  calendar  worksheet  on 
which  the  advertiser  lays  out 
his  month's  advertising  program, 
indicating  what  items  and  prices 
he  is  going  to  promote  when  and 
with  what  quantity  of  space,  is 
essentialy  the  same  as  its  pred¬ 
ecessor.  That  is  also  true  of  the 
section  giving  specific  sugges¬ 
tions  on  promotions  for  food  and 
hardware  stores.  All  of  these, 
however,  have  the  advantage  of 
being  in  one  book  and  of  being 
related,  by  means  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  section,  to  the  other  fea¬ 
tures. 

With  the  exception  of  the 
modified  format,  the  handling  of 
each  month  s  advertising  success 
story  will  follow  the  established 
pattern,  and  the  Division  will 
continue  to  select  outstanding 
retail  advertisers  of  different 
types  and  various  sizes  as  story 
subjects. 

The  story  in  the  new  Manual, 
all  of  which  has  been  prepared 
for  September  usage,  concerns 
Yezzi's,  an  Albany,  N.  Y.,  wom¬ 
en's  specialty  shop.  For  a  year 
that  firm  has  been  planning  its 
advertising  along  the  lines  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Retail  Division, 
and  the  results  it  has  had  with 
respect  to  increased  sales  vol¬ 
ume  testify  to  the  wisdom  of  ad¬ 
vance  planning  which  takes  into 
consideration  the  mass  buying 
trends  of  prices  and  commodities 
as  reported  in  the  Time  Table. 

Actual  revision  of  the  monthly 
service's  format  and  the  styling 
of  it  were  handled  by  Division 
Promotion  Manager  Karl  F. 
Moore  and  his  assistants,  after 
the  entire  Division  staff  and  the 
newspaper  members  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  Retail  Committee  collab¬ 
orated  in  deciding,  on  the  basis 
of  experience  with  the  material, 
what  changes  were  desirable. 
Preparation  of  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising  success  story  section  of 
the  Manual  is  the  responsibility 
of  Publicity  Manager  Mary 
Lasher  Barnette. 

In  accordance  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising's  policy, 
each  newspaper  belonging  to 
the  Bureau  will  receive  a  copy 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 
July  18-20— Alabama  Press 
Assn.,  annual  sununer  recrea¬ 
tional  convention,  Buena 
Vista  and  White  House  Ho 
tels,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

July  26-27  —  Connecticut 
Editorial  Assn.,  summer  meet 
ing,  Groton. 
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tised  heavily.  That  is  followed 


by  an  entirely  new  section,  July  4th  Party 


"What's  in  this  Time  Table  and 
what's  it  for?”.  It  explains  how 
the  information  in  the  28-page 
booklet  should  be  used,  by  mer 
chant  and  newspaperman  work¬ 
ing  together,  to  prepare  the  ad¬ 
vertiser's  plan  on  the  calendar 
worksheet  which  folds  out  from 
the  Time  Table's  back  cover. 

Each  of  the  booklet's  succeed 
ing  sections,  guides  to  what  price 
lines,  commodities,  and  events 
should  receive  advertising  pres¬ 
sure  during  the  mqnth,  is  com¬ 
pletely  explained.  Cons^uently, 
no  matter  how  unfamiliar  the 
Time  Table  may  be  to  a  first- 


Philadelphia — An  estimated 
800,000  persons,  or  aproximately 
one  out  of  every  three  Phila¬ 
delphians.  remained  out  of  the 
rush  to  seashore  and  mountain 
resorts  to  join  under  Bulletin 
auspices  in  a  Fourth  of  July 
program  in  Fairmount  Park. 
The  Bulletin's  big  party  passed 
off  without  a  single  serious  acci¬ 
dent.  There  were  plenty  of  fire¬ 
works,  too.  supervised  by  Bulle¬ 
tin  management,  and  concluding 
with  pyrotechnic  tributes  in 
commemoration  of  the  newspa¬ 
per's  own  centenary. 


of  the  "Retail  Merchandising  and 
Advertising  Manual"  each 
month.  Advertisers  wanting 
copies  will  be  able  to  get  them 
through  member  newspapers, 
but  not  directly  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau. 

The  cover  of  the  Time  Table 
allows  space  at  the  top  for  the 
newspapers  logotype.  Thats 
so  you  can  lay  this  book  on  the 
desk  of  an  advertiser— as  your 
own — and  get  full  credit  for  the 
service.”  commented  Mr.  Giesen. 

Page  1  is  a  Table  of  Contents, 
with  each  main  type  of  merchan 
dise  given  a  section  of  its  own— 
and  indexed. 

A  women's  shop  advertiser 
finds  all  the  information  perti 
nent  to  his  operation  on  pages 
10,  11  and  12 — organized  into  a 
complete  department  and  sep¬ 
arated  from  unrelated  merchan 
dise. 

The  same  is  true  of  men's  ac 
counts — children's  departments 
— home  furnishings — piece  goods 
and  domestics — food  shops— 
hardware  stores — and  many  mis¬ 
cellaneous  operations. 

Pages  2  and  3  give  the  general 
retail  highlights  and  the  key 
note  of  the  month. 

The  next  five  pages — 4,  5,  6. 
7  and  8 — tell  what  is  in  the  Time 
Table — what  it  is  for — and  how 
to  use  it. 

Page  9  gives  the  month's  per 
cent  of  the  year's  total  U.  S. 
Retail  Sales,  per  cent  of  the 
year's  total  U.  S.  Retail  news¬ 
paper  linage,  and  per  cent  of  the 
year's  total  newspaper  linage  on 
85  combined  retail  commodities 
in  nine  major  cities. 

Also  on  this  page  are  Septem¬ 
ber's  percentage  of  linage  on 
each  of  23  retail  classifications. 

"The  first  merchandise  section 
has  six  pages — 10  to  15— devoted 
exclusively  to  women's  and  chil¬ 
dren's  merchandise  groups  and 
commodities. 

The  next  three  pages — 16,  17, 
and  18 — comprise  the  men's  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Time  Table. 

This  same  arrangement  holds 
true  for  these  other  sections: 
homefurnishings  —  pages  19-20- 
21;  piece  goods  and  domestics— 
pages  22-23:  small  wares  and 
miscellaneous — page  24, 

Food  stores — pages  25  and  26 
— get  a  different  treatment.  Spe¬ 
cific  merchandising  plans  and 
ideas  for  the  month  are  detailed. 
These  are  suggestions  from  prac¬ 
tical  people  based  on  working 
experience — collected  through 
the  membership  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 

Hardware  stores — page  27--is 
another  section  with  special 
treatment,  using  material  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  National  Retail 
Hardware  Associatiori. 

On  page  29,  what  would  ordi¬ 
narily  be  the  inside  back  cover, 
is  a  calendar  with  anniversaries 
and  promotional  events  of  the 
month. 
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(IAEA  Votes  General  Rate 
For  Tie-ins  by  Magazines 


Coast  Conference  Resolution  Calls 
Such  Promotions  'Detrimental' 

By  Campbell  Watson 


FRANCISCO — After  pro 
traded  discussion,  the  News- 
laper  Advertising  Executives 
(jociation.  meeting  in  semi- 
inual  convention  here,  recom 
ended  newspapers  apply  the 
eneral  rate  to  advertising 
promotions  of  magazines  and 
Giesen.  fother  media, 
mtents,  ■  The  decision  came  in 


e  Table 
for  the 
"That's 
on  the 
Is  j/our 
for  the 


encourage  advertising  by  mer¬ 
chants  of  branded  merchandise 
and  services." 

The  conference  voted  unani- 


ually  advertise  brand  names. 
Most  newspapers  are  doing  sim¬ 
ilar  things. 

‘  This  magazine  will-o-the-wisp 
resulting  from  wartime  condi¬ 
tions  is  not.  in  my  opinion,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  leading  mer¬ 
chants.  good  for  either.  There¬ 
fore  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
action  at  the  NAEA  convention.” 

He  amplified  his  views  ex¬ 
pressed  in  E&P,  May  17,  two 


mously  to  continue  annual  weeks  ago  when  addressing  the 
NAEA  and  National  Retail  Dry  NRGDA-NAEIA  joint  promotion 
Goods  Association  promotion  committees'  meeting,  when  he 
committee  meetings  for  mutual  spoke  of  “the  way  a  number  of 
benefit;  advocated  use  of  the  great  stores  were  bamboozled 
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.  voice  word  "Advertisement"  at  top  of 

vote  at  Wednesday  s  concluding  copy  designed  to  imitate  edi- 
session  of  the  NAEA  summer  torial  and  news  matter;  recom- 
conference  which  met  July  7-9.  mended  support  of  community 
The  issue  arose  from  Life  tie-in  chests, 
promotions  placed  by  retail 
jmerchants  at  local  rates.  ( E&P, 


May  17,  p.  10). 

Grants  of  the  retail  rate  to 
this  type  of  advertising  were 
variously  described  during  con- 


It  also  wholeheartedly  re¬ 
solved  the  term  "Manager,  Gen¬ 
eral  Advertising"  be  recognized 
as  the  title  for  executives  in 
charge  of  general  advertising, 
that  the  trade  press  be  advis^ 


..rnfinn  as  violation  of  iraue  press  oe  auvrseu 

umpral  retail  rate  definitions  a  recommendation  for  use  ueiegaxes  neara  inemseivs 

Lve  to  c?sh  in  on  the^ANPA  representatives  of  a 


by  those  smart  guys  on  Life 
Magazine  into  spending  good 
store  money  not  to  advertise 
their  stores  but  to  advertise 
Life." 

NAEA’s  new  "annual  travel’ 
clinic  in  quest  of  what  makes 
business  local  was  marked  by  40 
speeches,  group  discussions  and 
a  no-speech  evening  with  agency 
men  as  guests. 

Delegates  heard  themselvs 


Bureau  of  Advertising  theme 
that  "all  business  is  local,”  and 
a  likely  forerunner  of  similar 
promotions  by  other  competitive 
! media. 

Not  Unanimous 

Discussion  of  the  resolution 
took  so  much  time  that  other 
events  scheduled  for  the  same 
session  had  to  be  cut  short.  It 
!  was  the  only  one  of  six  voted 
i  which  failed  to  win  unanimous 
passage,  but  it  carried  by  a 
heavy  majority.  It  read: 

!  Whereas  newspapers  publish 
i  advertising  of  magazines  and 
other  media  at  general  rates  and 
advertising  which  features  mag¬ 
azines  has  been  offered  by  some 
retailers  to  newspapers  at  retail 
rates,  be  it  resolved: 

First:  That  the  NAEA  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  retailers  by  construc¬ 
tive  selling  why  the  publication 
of  such  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  at  retail  rates  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  merchant; 

Second:  That  the  NAEA  rec¬ 
ommends  to  all  newspapers  that 
they  individually  consider 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  such 
advertising  placed  at  retail  rates 
in  not  accordance  with  accept¬ 
ed  definitions  of  Retail  and  Gen¬ 
eral  advertising,  and  further  it 
is  recommended  that  mention  of 
magazines  in  retail  advertise¬ 
ments  is  acceptable  at  retail  *■ 
rates  provided  that  such  refer¬ 
ence  is  confined  to  type  in  head¬ 
line  or  text,  and  shall  be  the 
same  size  type  as  the  remainder 
of  toe  line  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Any  additional  mention 
classifies  the  advertisement  as 
General.  This  clarification  does 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  adver- 
^ng  by  retailers  at  retail  rates 
<“  nationally  advertised  mer- 
onandise  by  brand  names,  re- 
pdless  of  where  this  manu- 
wtorer  may  place  his  advertis- 
“)*•  Newspapers  welcome  and 


that  convention  officials  be 
thanked. 

Resolutions  were  presented  by 
C.  E.  Phillips,  Rockford  ( Ill. ) 
Star  and  Register-Republic. 

Asked  by  E&P  for  comment  on 
the  rate  resolution.  NAEA  Pres¬ 
ident  James  W.  Egan.  Jr.,  To¬ 
ledo  Blade,  said: 

"Attention  should  be  called  to 
the  last  two  sentences  of  the 
resolution  adopted  today.  Some¬ 
how  a  completely  erroneous  and 
rather  fantastic  idea  has  gained 
currency  in  retail  circles  that 
there  was  involved  a  question 
as  to  promotion  by  retail  stores 
of  nationally  advertised  or  brand 
merchandise. 

Dailies  Promote  Brand  Ada 

Perhaps  nobody  appreciates 
as  much  as  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  how  much 
the  retail  merchant  has  to  gain 
from  the  stocking,  displaying 
and  advertising  of  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  branded  goods. 

"For  example,  within  the  past 
month  the  Toledo  Blade  issued 
a  brochure  urging  all  retail 
merchants  to  adequately  stock, 
attractively  display  and  contin- 


group  powerful  enough  to  sell 
America  to  the  world  and  flayed 
as  members  of  the  only  business 
which  "does  nothing”  for  its  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Newspaper  advertising  was 
termed  equally  vital  to  the 
individual  merchant  and  global 
peoples,  but  its  rate  structure, 
typography  and  customs  were 
sent  through  the  wringer.  Rep¬ 
resentation  of  individual  news¬ 
papers  was  high  and  sessions 
were  attended  by  400  regis¬ 
trants,  Secretary-Treasurer  Rob¬ 
ert  Pace,  Danville  (Ill.)  Com- 
mercial-Sews,  reported. 

Because  of  the  lengthy  discus¬ 
sions  of  resolutions,  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  presentation  was 
curtailed.  John  Giesen.  Retail 
Division  director,  who  was  to 
present  the  new  merchandising 
manual,  did  not  talk,  but  copies 
of  his  material  were  distributed. 

Alfred  B.  Stanford,  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  national  director,  talked 
extemporaneously  and  briefly 
about  the  national  selling  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Bureau.  The  news¬ 
papers  will  be  in  a  battle,  he 
said,  because  of  the  aggressive 
program  of  the  Bureau. 


Discussion  leaders  at  NAEA  meetings:  Left  to  right,  Lyle  Johnson, 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star;  Charles  E.  Amn,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Daily 
News;  and  John  Lewis,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispotch  and  Pioneer  Press. 
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E.  &  P.'s  Campbell  Watson,  left, 
goes  to  the  source  of  the  news, 
interviewing  James  W.  Egan,  Jr., 
president  of  NAEA,  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

"The  Bureau's  fight  for  busi¬ 
ness. "  he  declared,  "has  already 
swung  many  corporation  adver¬ 
tising  managers  to  the  news¬ 
papers.  Some  are  even  endanger¬ 
ing  their  jobs  by  their  stand  for 
newspapers;  perhaps  the  Bureau 
should  become  an  employment 
agency. 

"You  may  expect  more  and 
stronger  counterattacks  from 
competitive  media.  National  ad¬ 
vertising  is  now  being  placed  in 
newspapers  at  the  rate  of 
$300,000,000  a  year,  compared 
with  last  year’s  $275,000, OM.” 

Benn  Kay.  Milwaukee  (Wis. ) 
Sentinel,  said  consumer  cooper¬ 
atives  did  a  $13,000,000,000  re¬ 
tail  business  last  year  and  plan 
to  invade  the  department  store 
field  with  a  $3,000,000  invest¬ 
ment  in  Rhode  Island,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Virginia.  He  said  coops 
should  bear  their  part  of  the 
tax  burden. 

Proposals  included:  Media 
Records  revisions  including  re¬ 
classification  of  advertising  ac¬ 
counts  and  elimination  of  unim¬ 
portant  reports,  by  George  Grin- 
ham,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat; 
production  clinics  for  retailers, 
by  Herbert  Wyman,  Pittsburgh 
( Pa. )  Post  Gazette,  and  a  uni¬ 
form  basis  for  measurement 
of  all  newspaper  advertising,  by 
C.  S.  Hurley.  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald- American. 

Preliminary  studies  of  Contin¬ 
uing  Study  reports  indicate 
readership  is  affected  by  typog¬ 
raphy,  said  Louis  E.  Heind^, 
Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers. 

Too  much  emphasis  on  bulk 
space,  too  little  on  service  to 
retail  advertisers  was  seen  by 

F.  C.  Addleman,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press  Telegram. 

Four  journalism  professors  are 
now  serving  internships  in  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  under 
NAEA  paid  scholarships,  Karl 
Finn,  Cincinnati  ( O. )  Times- 
Star,  reported. 

Bridge  Opposes 
Magazine  'Invasion' 
OPPOSITION  to  magazine  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  local  advertising 
field  was  voiced  by  Don  Bridge, 
advertising  director,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  and  author  of 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Educators,  Editors  Assert 
Licensing  Fear  Unfounded 


Walters  ‘Scares  Up  Bogeymen/ 
Dean  Olson  Claims  in  Refutation 


DEAN  KENNETH  E.  OLSON  of 

the  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Northwestern  University 
charged  this  week  that  Basil  L. 
Walters,  executive  editor  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  had  “scared 
up  bogeymen’’  by  his  claim  that 
a  program  of  accrediting  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  might  lead  to  li¬ 
censing  of  newspapermen. 

Similar  sentiments  were  ex 
pressed  by  other  educators  and 
members  of  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  for  Journalism, 
replying  to  Walters’  talk  to  the 
American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators.  June  28, 
at  Chicago.  (E&P,  July  5.  p.  7.) 

Dwight  Marvin,  Troy  (N.  Y. ) 
Record  editor  who  is  president 
of  ACEJ.  raised  the  point  that 
Walters  is  “a  little  late  ”  and 
all  the  arguments  he  brings  for¬ 
ward  have  been  presented  over 
and  over  again — “and,  to  my 
mind,  definitely  answered.’’ 

“Isn’t  Mr.  Walters  seein’ 
things  at  night?’’  he  asks.  “It 
Is  incredible  that  he,  a  working 
newspaperman,  can  be  scared 
by  such  a  synthetic  ghost. 

“He  sees  potentialities  in  ac¬ 
crediting  for  the  creation  of  a 
‘bureaucratic  monopoly.’  To  me 
this  sounds  like  absurd  hyper¬ 
bole.  It  is  not  half  so  danger¬ 
ous  as  multiple  newspaper  own¬ 
ership — the  growing  number  of 
networks  of  chain  organizations 
— in  which  Mr.  Walters  himself 
has  been  a  willing  participant. 
If  newspapers  cannot  remain 
free  from  bureaucratic  mon¬ 
opoly  in  spite  of  chains  and 
accreditations,  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  puling  infant. 

“Finally  Mr.  Walters  thinks 
the  whole  idea  is  ‘to  make  a 
profession  out  of  journalism.’ 
At  last  he  has  hit  a  bull’s-eye 
after  some  pretty  bad  shots.’’ 

McPherson  Also  Replies 

Holt  McPherson,  inanaging 
editor  of  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Star, 
who  represents  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  on 
ACEU,  also  took  issue  with  Wal¬ 
ters’  assertions. 

Said  Dean  Olson; 

“I  am  afraid  my  good  friend 
Basil  Walters  has  scared  up 
bogeymen  with  his  fears  that  a 
program  of  accrediting  journal¬ 
ism  schools  might  be  a  step  to¬ 
ward  licensing  of  newspaper 
men. 

“Nothing  is  further  from  the 
thoughts  of  the  newspaper  men 
and  educators  who  have  been 
working  on  this  program  since  ^ 
1939.  From  the  very  beginning  ' 
we  have  taken  a  stand  against 
any  such  licensing,  for  we  have 
seen  what  the  licensing  of  jour¬ 
nalists  and  newspapers  meant 
in  throttling  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  dictator  ridden  countries 
like  Italy  and  Germany. 


"We  want  nothing  like  that  in 
this  country.  No  one  contem¬ 
plates  that  graduates  of  schools 
of  journalism  will  be  asked  to 
take  a  state  examination  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  work  on  newspapers. 
Nor  are  newspapers  compelled 
to  kire  journalism  graduates. 
They  may  employ  anyone  they 
wish. 

“But  the  increasing  number  of 
newspapers  who  are  employing 
journalism  graduates  have  the 
right  to  know  that  these  gradu¬ 
ates  they  employ  have  been 
taught  by  men  with  practical 
experience  in  journalism:  they 
have  the  right  to  demand  that 
the  schools  which  serve  their 
profession  provide  a  curriculum 
which  will  give  these  students 
a  thorough  basis  of  liberal  arts 
education  plus  sound  profes¬ 
sional  training;  they  have  a 
right  to  ask  that  the  schools 
which  presume  to  teach  jour¬ 
nalism  have  adequate  library 
and  laboratory  facilities. 

Surveys  Forgotten 

"Mr.  Walters  seems  to  have 
forgotten  the  surveys  made  by 
the  Council  before  the  war 
which  showed  that  of  the  902 
four-year  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States, 
540  of  them  in  addition  to  237 
junior  colleges  were  attempting 
to  teach  journalism,  many  of 
them  with  teachers  who  had 
never  seen  the  inside  of  a  news¬ 
paper  office.  And  since  the 
war  there  is  evidence  that  we 
are  having  the  same  kind  of 
mushrooming  in  instruction  in 
journalism  which  took  place 
after  the  last  war. 

“I  am  sure  Mr.  Walters  would 
agree  that  this  situation  is  not 
desirable.  Law,  Medicine  and 
Engineering  are  served  by 
about  100  schools  each.  Surely 
American  Journalism  does  not 
need  hundreds  of  schools  of 
journalism. 

“Every  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States 
can  make  its  contribution  to 
education  for  journalism  but 
many  could  serve  better  by 
providing  the  liberal  arts  edu¬ 
cation  which  they  are  well 
equipped  to  give  instead  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  teach  professional 
courses  in  journalism  which 
they  are  not  qualified  to  offer. 

Flexible  Programs 

“’Mr.  Walters  fears  that  ac¬ 
crediting  will  pour  all  journal¬ 
ism  programs  into  one  standard¬ 
ized  mold.  Again  he  has  raised 
a  bogeyman.  ’The  Council  has 
purposely  allowed  great  flex- 
lbllity''in  the  programs  which 
may  be  set  up  in  various 
schools.  Some  schools  serve 
mainly  the  weekly  press  in 
their  states.  Others  serve  non¬ 
metropolitan  and  metropolitan 
papers  as  well.  Still  others 


serve  the  farm  and  technical 
press.  A  few  because  of  their 
location  and  the  demand  for 
their  graduates  by  the  business 
and  trade  press  have  had  to  pro¬ 
vide  programs  in  this  field.  A 
number  have  begun  serving  the 
field  of  radio  journalism. 

“How  can  there  be  any  such 
standardization  as  Mr.  Walters 
fears?  Each  school  must  set  up 
its  program  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  particular  field.  And  in 
the  liberal  arts  background, 
which  now  makes  up  75"r  of 
the  curriculum  in  all  the  good 
schools,  there  is  extreme  flex¬ 
ibility.  A  newspaperman  needs 
a  broader  background  than  any¬ 
one  else  and  though  we  do 
specify  certain  minima  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  political  science,  history 
and  economics,  the  student  has 
a  wide  opportunity  for  choice 
in  filling  in  his  liberal  arts 
background.  Mr.  Walters’  bogey¬ 
man  is  without  substance.’’ 

Walters'  Straw  Man 

McPherson  said: 

“Mr.  Walters  sets  up  a  straw 
man  and  proceeds  to  tear  him 
apart.  As  a  member  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism,  I  can  assure 
any  who  are  interested  in  its 
work  and  its  problems  that  one 
of  our  most  active  concerns  has 
been  that  we  shall  not  be  party 
in  any  way  to  ‘freezing’  present 
journalism  schools  or  putting 
the  training  for  journalism  into 
any  intellectual  straitjacket.’’ 

Statement  by  Luxon 

Norval  Neil  Luxon  of  Ohio 
State  University,  chairman  of 
the  ACEJ  Accrediting  Commit¬ 
tee,  commented; 

“I  am  more  than  a  little  puz¬ 
zled  by  the  speech  of  Basil 
Walters.  If  ‘Stu^’  wants  to  en¬ 
gage  in  mental  shadow  boxing 
with  a  non-existent  bogeyman, 
that  is  his  privilege,  but  how  he 
or  any  other  person  can  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  see 
in  the  Accrediting  Committee’s 
activities  the  danger  of  licensing 
persons  who  want  to  write  is 
beyond  me. 

“No  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  educator  or  newspaperman, 
would  for  a  moment  dictate 
policies  as  to  whom  any  indi¬ 
vidual  editor  or  publisher 
should  hire  if  the  editor  or  pub¬ 
lisher  wishes  to  hire  a  reporter 
who  has  taken  journalism.  The 
list  of  accredited  schools  will 
furnish  a  guide.  If  he  wishes  to 
hire  his  son-in-law  or  an  office 
boy  or  a  graduate  of  Harvard. 
Yale,  Chicago  or  Smith,  where 
no  journalism  is  taught,  that  is 
his  privilege  and  right  which 
each  and  every  member  of  the 
Accrediting  Committee,  I  am 
sure,  would  defend. 

“But  to  dictate  to  the  New 
York  Times  or  the  Azuza  Herald 
what  personnel  it  should  hire 
and  what  training  that  person¬ 
nel  shall  have  has  never  en¬ 
tered  the  minds  of  the  commit- 
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Dean  F.  L.  Mott  of  Universe 
of  Missouri  replied: 

“Accreditation  of  courses,  cu 
ricula,  schools,  colleges  and  uc 
versities  has  been  the  chit  procedur 
method  used  for  many  years  -M  visory  £ 
improve  educational  practice  School  o 
It  does  not  put  the  courses  an  bia  Uni 
schools  not  accredited  out  c 
business,  but,  does  tend  to  pn 
vent  exaggerated  claims. 

“It  played  a  part,  togethe 
with  legislative  action,  in  th 
war  against  so-called  diplom  wj] 
mills’  and  against  quack  mec 
ical  schools. 


choices. 
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The  A 
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Carl  W, 


presidenl 

..  .  pointed 

“The  assumption  that  th  Binder 
journalism  Accreditation  Coir  jfinneopi 
mittee  is  out  to  kill  off  all  but  gave  the 
few  schools  of  journalism  i  ment  bet 
quite  without  foundation.  Dier  Advisory 
will  always  be  more  or  less  in  criticizini 
adequately  staffed  and  equipped  Fuller 
departments  and  courses  ii  titude  is 
journalism  and  these  will  some  the  ASN 
times  produce  outstanding  men  ‘in  m 
“The  human  factor  is  some  for  dist 
thing  none  of  us  can  afford  b  endeavor 
overlook;  it  is  basic.  Moreover  Board  ha 
there  will  always  be  many  gooc  mendatio 
men  coming  into  journalisn^Each  of 
who  do  not  come  by  way  o!  of  two  r 
college  or  even  high  schoo  experieni 
journalism  courses.  That  is  al  deavor  f 
right,  and  nobody  in  his  sensei  being  aw 
objects  to  it.”  The  I 

Other  Comment  acquiesce 

Fred  M.  Pownall,  Universitj 
of  Iowa:  “We  have  plenty  ol  j 
men  on  the  Council  who,  like 
Mr.  Walters,  are  tough  guys 
Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Walters 
will  receive  and  accept  one  ol 
the  assignments  for  actual  in  ® 

spection  of  schools.” 

F.  S.  Siebert,  University  ol 
Illinois:  “Establishment  and  ™ 

maintenance  of  minimum  stand 
ards  in  education  for  journal 
ism  will  in  my  opinion  tend  to  J" 
combat  rather  than  support  any  y®' 
existing  trend  toward  licensing  ^ 


of  journalists.” 


Elarl  English,  executive  secre- 
tary.  Accrediting  Committee:  i 
‘Mr.  Walters  recognizes  that^-^“t 


there  are  vast  differences  in 
the  instructional  effectiveness 
of  schools  of  journalism,  but 
he  does  not  trust  the  judgment 
of  newspapermen  and  journal 
ism  educators  to  point  them  out 
“The  accrediting  committee 
will  go  further  than  to  classify 
the  activity  of  all  men  into 
'doers’  and  ‘howers.’  as  Mr 
Walters  does.  Such  labeling 
does  not  square  with  reality 
and  to  say  that  early  educators 
were  concerned  entirely  vvith 
doing’  rather  than  bowing'  u 
to  disparage  the  work  of  Wil 
liams,  Allen,  Stone.  Bleyer. 
et  al.  who  experimented  with 
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Pulitzer  Award  Jury 
Debated  by  Editors 


debate  over  continued  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Pulitzer 
\wards  committee  has  been 
started  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  as  an  aftermath 
of  criticism  that  followed  the 
0  1947  selection  of  prize  winners. 

In  the  first  poll,  several  mem- 
rsr  bers  of  the  1947  ASNE  jury 
expressed  doubt  as  to  the  value 
cu  of  the  system  and  disclosed 


I  am  sure  the  overruled  jurists 
would  have  squawked  loudly. 

“At  first  blush,  as  a  juror,  I 
would  say  to  hell  with  it.  How¬ 
ever,  since  the  alternative  to 
juries  of  newspapermen  is  juries 
of  faculty  and  students  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  School  of  Journalism, 
I  think  journalism  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  served,  in  the  long  run,  by 
a  continuation  of  ASNE  jurors." 

In  favor  of  continuing  the 


uc  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  juries  are;  W.  S.  Gilmore,  edi- 
chit  procedure  in  which  the  Ad-  tor  of  Detroit  (Mich.)  News; 
rs  -M  visory  Board  of  the  Graduate  H.  J.  Haskell,  editor  of  Kansas 


tice  School  of  Journalism  at  Colum- 
an  bia  University  overruled  jury 
t  c  choices. 

9'''  First  Choices  Ignored 

The  ASNE  jury  method  was 
*7*  worked  out  last  year  by  Dean 
“  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  Columbia, 
and  Wilbur  S.  Forrest,  then 
president  of  the  society,  ap¬ 
pointed  the  jurors.  Carroll 
th  Binder,  editorial  writer  of  the 
-oit  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune, 
>ut  gave  the  first  hint  of  disagree- 
i  ment  between  the  jury  and  the 
'her  Advisory  Board  in  an  editorial 
s  in  criticizing  the  Pulitzer  awards, 
ppft  Fuller  explanation  of  his  at- 
‘  ii  titude  is  given  by  Binder  in 
ome  the  ASNE  Bulletin: 
men  “in  making  Pulitzer  awards 
ome  for  distinguished  journalistic 
'd  t(  endeavor  in  1946  the  Advisory 
over  Board  had  before  it  the  recom- 
80°^  mendations  of  eight  juries. 
ilisn^Each  of  these  juries  consisted 
y  ol  of  two  members  of  the  ASNE 
:hoo  experienced  in  the  field  of  en- 
is  al  deavor  for  which  prizes  were 
msei  being  awarded 


City  ( Mo. )  Star;  Donald  J. 
Sterling,  managing  editor  of 
Portland  Oregon  Journal;  and 
Dwight  S.  Perrin,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Mr.  Haskell  cautioned  that 
jurors  “shouldn’t  be  oversensi¬ 
tive.” 

Possible  Embarassment  Seen 

Serious  embarrassment  for 
ASNE  members  is  possible  un¬ 
der  the  jury  system,  according 
to  Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  since 
the  final  decision  implies  the 
agreement  of  the  jurors. 

“I  was  myself  in  very  sharp 
disagreement  with  the  decision 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  in 
the  category  to  which  I  was  as¬ 
signed,”  Canham  stated. 

A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  managing 
editor  of  Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  urged  the  Society  to 
refrain  from  “further  accep 
tance  of  a  measure  of  responsi¬ 
bility  without  having  adequate 
or  final  authority.”  It  is  im- 


acquiesced  in  the^  first  choices  he  said,  to  improve  the 

*rsit5  eight  juries.  prizes  are 

■  Q,  The  first  choices  of  four  of  the 

^lik«  rejected.  One  of  worked  out  .sati.ssfac- 

gyyj  the  awards  went  to  a  candidate 
ilten  work  the  screening  jury 
le  ol  consider  sufficiently  dis- 

1  in  'mguished  to  include  among  the 
five  selections  it  was  asked  to 

;y  ol 

and  eight  prizes  were 

tand  to  organizations  repre- 

irnal  the  Advisory  Board. 

[Id  to  u  appear  to 

t  any  the  first  recommenda- 

nsing  “““Of  a  jury 

uoes  the  Advisory  Board  not 

pV^sldenUr^'s' Tsm'annu^rcon- 

selecting  recipients  vention  here  June  28.  P.  T. 
“'“'•ASNF  Hines,  business  manager  of  the 

^“^sorv  Greensboro  News  and  Greens 

enessiT”'^  Board  with  the  kind  of  hnro  Ri>rnrd 


has  not  worked  out  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

“In  one  instance,”  he  added, 
“it  seemed  to  me  that  a  prize 
was  awarded  for  material  which 
I  had  not  even  seen.” 

■ 

E.  A.  Resch  Elected 
By  N.  C.  Press  Society 

Morehead  City,  N.  C. — The 
North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  elected  E.  A.  Resch,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Siler  City  News,  as 
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jurors  whose  evaluations  it  re¬ 
spects?  Both  questions  should 
he  considered  before  going 
ahead  with  jury  arrangement.” 


boro  Record,  was  named  vice- 
president. 

Miss  Beatrice  Cobb,  publisher 
of  Morganton  News  -  Herald, 
Z.  bimi'unan,‘"exMutive  was  re-elected  secreta^  and 
editor  of  Chicago  Sun  said  he  treasurer  for  the  25th  year, 
believes  ASNE  should  cooper-  Leslie  Thompson  of  Whiteville 
ate  lor  several  years  "to  see  '  Reporter  was  named 


bow  it  works  out.”  Possibly 
Mme  new  blood  is  needed  on 
“te  Advisory  Board,  he  sug- 
ge^. 

Very  little  was  said  publicly 
1“?.  i^rors,”  Dimitman  noted. 

Undoubtedly  that  was  so  be- 


chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Staley  Cook,  managing  editor 
of  Burlington  Times-News,  was 
named  chairman  of  an  education 
committee  and  Gordon  Gray, 
publisher  of  the  Winston-Salem 


I  Miai  woo  ou  i/tr-  wa  me  vw 

newspapermen,  as  a  rule.  Journal  and  Sentinel,  was 
named  chairman  of  an  accredi¬ 
tation  committee  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  School 
of  Journalism. 


nsoli- '  f.o  not  like  to  wash  their  dirty 
ineral  in  public.  Had  the  Ad- 
jy  ”  »isory  Board  overruled  as  many 
1947  in  the  other  prizes 
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ANCAM's  Award 

The  1947  Aword  to  Publisher, 
a  trophy  given  annually  for 
the  best  want  ad  promotion 
during  National  Want  Ad 
week,  has  been  presented  to 
Pasadeno,  (Calif.)  Star  News 
and  Post.  Winning  publisher  is 
Nevo  Prisk  Paddock,  and 
classified  manager  is  Worth 
Wright.  The  award  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  convention 
recently  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Court  Passes 
Revoked  Until 
Slory  Is  Denied 

Santa  Anita,  Calif. — Press 
passes  for  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
reporters  and  photographers 
covering  the  Overell  yacht  mur¬ 
der  case  here  were  revoked  at 
opening  of  court  July  7  when 
the  judge  took  offense  at  a  story 
in  the  Examiner. 

The  ban  was  lifted  the  next 
day  after  a  conference  with  Ex¬ 
aminer  City  Editor  Jimmy  Rich¬ 
ardson  and  publication  in  the 
Examiner  of  a  statement  that 
inasmuch  as  the  judge  had  de¬ 
nied  the  story,  “the  statements 
as  published  by  he  Examiner 
Monday  must  be  deemed  incor¬ 
rect.” 

The  newsmen  were  not  barred 
from  court.  They  could  take 
their  chances  of  getting  into  the 
crowded  spectators'  section  (one 
reporter  and  one  photographer 
did)  but  they  were  refused  the 
privilege  of  press  seats.  INS 
Reporter  Jim  Padgitt.  similarly 
denied  press  privilege,  was  re¬ 
instated  quickly  when  the  court 
was  assured  the  story  had  been 
killed  by  the  wire  service. 

The  story  stated  that  defense 
attorneys  had  asked  the  judge 
to  remove  a  woman  juror  and 
that  the  court  had  taken  the 
matter  under  advisement.  Prior 
to  opening  court  July  7,  Judge 
Kenneth  E.  Morrison  called  into 
his  chambers  Reporters  Suther¬ 
land,  James  Murray  and  Adela 
Rogers  St.  John,  and  two  photog¬ 
raphers,  all  of  the  Examiner, 
and  requested  the  source  of 
their  information. 

Informed  of  the  action,  Rich¬ 
ardson  hurried  here,  called  on 
the  judge  in  his  chambers,  ex¬ 
plained  that  newspapermen  do 
not  reveal  confidential  sources 
of  information  and  are  protect¬ 
ed  in  that  policy  by  two  sections 
of  the  California  code  of  civil 
procedure.  Richardson  agreed 
to  publish  the  judge’s  denial  of 
the  story  and  the  court,  in  turn, 
promised  to  return  the  press 
passes  when  the  story  appeared. 
■ 

2  Join  Sales  Staii 

Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cres- 
mer,  newspaper  representatives, 
have  added  two  salesmen  to 
their  sales  staff,  Lewis  T.  Beman 
in  Chicago  and  Ferdinand  R. 
Iwasko  in  Los  Angeles. 


Press  Wireless 
Affiliate  Acts 
To  Reorganize 

Press  Wireless  Manufacturing 
Corp.,  producers  of  wireless 
radio  equipment  and  an  affiliate 
of  Press  Wireless.  Inc.,  filed  a 
petition  July  3  under  Chapter 
XI.  Section  77B.  of  the  Chandler 
Act  in  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court.  New  York  City. 

Warren  R.  Norton.  Pre'Wi 
president,  explained  it  was  a 
reorganization  procedure.  The 
manufacturing  firm,  he  said,  has 
just  had  the  biggest  months 
business  in  its  history. 

Settlements  of  all  claims  in 
full  in  the  form  of  deferred  pay¬ 
ments  is  proposed  by  the  com¬ 
pany  which  estimates  its  assets 
as  $1,875,000,  including  inven¬ 
tory  and  plant  at  Hicksville, 
L.  I.  Largest  single  creditor  is 
the  United  States  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  claims  for  $923,000. 

The  manufacturing  company 
is  indebted  to  Press  Wireless, 
Inc.,  for  about  $260,000  for  loans 
and  past  due  rent.  Other  cred¬ 
itors  include  large  suppliers  of 
radio  equipment. 

The  company’s  petition  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  remain  in  possession 
of  the  plant  and  equipment  to 
continue  future  operations  with 
an  arrangement  to  liquidate  its 
debts. 

John  E.  Joyce  has  been  named 
by  the  court  as  referee,  with 
Norton  continuing  in  charge  of 
operations. 

■ 

Press  Wireless  Pleads 
For  Expanded  Service 

Washington  —  To  maintain 
properly  press  transmission  in¬ 
stallations  Press  Wireless  needs 
added  revenue  from  deferred 
commercial  messages,  Prewi 
urged  on  the  Federal  Cimmuni- 
cations  Commission  last  week  in 
a  two-day  hearing  on  its  plea 
for  an  amended  license. 

The  hearing  was  called  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  Prewi,  organ¬ 
ized  and  licensed  to  transmit 
press  messages,  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  handle  administrative 
or  deferred  commercial  mes¬ 
sages  for  its  clients  during  its 
normally  large  inactivity  peri¬ 
ods.  The  six  other  carriers, 
which  handle  the  messages  Press 
Wireless  is  not  licensed  to  send, 
opposed  the  Prewi  plea  as  an 
unjustified  invasion  of  their 
field  of  activity. 

Press  Wireless  based  its  plea 
mainly  on  the  need  for  main¬ 
taining  expensive  installations, 
many  established  during  the 
war,  despite  the  drop  in  volume 
of  press  messages. 

Prewi  has  been  operating  in 
the  red  for  the  last  18  months, 
FCC  was  told. 

Walter  A.  Hammerich,  Prewi 
commercial  manager  said  a  sur¬ 
vey  indicated  $12,000  additional 
revenue  monthly  if  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  granted.  The  additional 
traffic  would  place  the  company 
in  the  black,  he  said. 

Max  Paglin,  FCC  attorney, 
noted  that  Prewi  had  estimate 
its  loss  this  year  at  $800,000  in 
an  international  rate  case. 
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Missouri  Dailies  Never  Stop 
Though  Fire  Razes 

Springfield  Papers  in  Own  Home 
Again  in  Less  Than  3  Months 


By  Eddie  Bass 

SPRINGFIELD,  Mo.  —  On  the 

morning  of  March  27,  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  the  printing  facilities  of 
Springfield  Newspapers,  Inc. — 

On  June  16 — less  than  three 
months  after  the  blaze — publica¬ 
tion  was  resumed  in  a  com¬ 
pletely-equipped  plant  in  Spring- 
field — 

And  in  the  meantime.  Spring- 
field  had  not  been  without  a 
newspaper  for  a  single  day,  with 
a  combined  edition  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  Daily  News  and  the  after¬ 
noon  Leader  and  Press  being 
printed  in  Muskogee  and  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  200  miles  away. 

Behind  that  feat  lies  a  story 
of  courage,  daring  and  plain 
self-sacrifice. 

Publication  Miracle 

To  get  the  proper  perspective 
on  this  publication  miracle — and 
it’s  all  of  that — let's  go  back  to 
that  cold,  gray  morning  of  the 
fire— 

It  was  a  sober  faced  group  of 
employes  that  stood  around 
President  T.  W.  Duvall  watch¬ 
ing  flame.s  lick  along  the  roof 
and  the  blazing  embers  collapse 
into  first  the  paper  storage  room, 
then  the  engraving  shop,  the 
pressroom,  the  composing  room 
and  finally  the  newsroom. 

Some  were  w’ondering  where 
they’d  find  jobs  to  tide  them 
over  until  publication  was  re¬ 
sumed — they  were  sure  it  would 
be  “at  least  six  months." 

Mr.  Duvall  sighed,  turned  to 
Managing  Editor  George  Olds 
and  said — 

“What  are  you  standing 
around  here  for?  Let’s  get  out 
a  newspaper!’’ 

“How?”  Mr.  Olds  asked. 

'You  Get  Started!' 

“That’s  your  worry,"  Mr.  Du¬ 
vall  said  with  a  grim  smile. 
“You  get  started — and  we’ll  do 
all  we  can  to  back  you  up.” 

Reporters  and  desk  men  were 
rounded  up  quickly  and  went  in¬ 
to  a  huddle  with  the  managing 
editor.  Two  reporters  were  as¬ 
signed  to  writing  the  big  story 
of  the  day — the  fire.  Others  were 
sent  on  their  regular  beats.  Desk 
men  set  up  headquarters  in  the 
newspaper's  executive  offices, 
which  had  escaped  the  flames. 

Type-setting  facilities  of  virtu¬ 
ally  every  job  printing  shop  in 
the  city  were  utilized  for  that 
afternoon  edition.  Inland  Print¬ 
ing  Co.  volunteered  the  use  of 
its  flatbed  press. 

Pictures,  taken  while  the  fire 
was  at  its  height,  were  engraved 
at  Aurora,  35  miles  away,  and 
returned  in  time  for  the  edi¬ 
tion. 

By  dusk.  5,000  copies  of  the 
afternoon  Leader  and  Press 
( printed  on  bond  paper,  inci¬ 


dentally,  because  the  only  news¬ 
print  in  the  city  went  up  in  the 
fire!  hit  the  streets. 

By  the  time  the  token  edition 
of  the  afternoon  paper  was  off 
the  press,  plans  already  were 
under  way  for  a  paper  the  next 
morning. 

Help  in  Muskogee  Plant 

Tams  Bixby,  Jr.,  vicepresident 
of  Springfield  Newspapers,  Inc., 
as  well  as  president  of  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.,  which  owns  the 
Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Muskogee  plant 
attempt  to  print  a  morning  paper 
for  the  Springfield  company. 

A  long  distance  telephone  cir¬ 
cuit  was  opened  immediately — 
and  after  more  than  two  hours 
of  continuous  dictation,  enough 
local  news  had  been  sent  to 
Muskogee  to  fill  the  front  page 
of  an  eight-page  ad-less  edition, 
rounded  out  by  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  news  lifted  from  the 
pages  of  the  Phoenix. 

For  the  next  12  days,  that  was 
the  routine,  ^itor  John  Stone 
at  Muskogee  shepherded  two 
newspapers — putting  the  Spring- 
field  paper  to  bed  early  in  the 
evening,  then  tackling  his  own. 

Midway  in  the  operation,  a 
desk  man  was  sent  from  Spring- 
field  to  help  Stone  with  his  pro¬ 
digious  task. 

10  Days  Befor*  Eaater 

Meanwhile,  the  fire  dealt 
Springfield  merchants  a  bread¬ 
basket  blow.  It  came  at  a  disas¬ 
trous  time— only  10  days  before 
Easter. 

Two  things  helped  alleviate 
their  plight — 

On  the  Sunday  after  the  fire 
— and  a  week  before  Easter — 
the  newspaper  carried  a  front 
page  story  on  “what  merchants 
would  advertise  if  they  could 
advertise.” 

The  next  day.  a  24-page  ad¬ 
vertising  supplement,  printed  at 
Joplin,  75  miles  away,  was  dis¬ 
tribute  with  the  regular  eight- 
page  ad-less  paper. 

■The  advertising  supplement 
was  possible  because  no  Joplin 
paper  is  published  on  Monday 
morning — and  the  newspaper's 
plant  is  idle  from  2  a.m.  Sunday 
until  7  a.m.  Monday.  Springfield 
printers,  pressmen  and  stereo¬ 
typers — some  60  strong — moved 
to  Joplin  by  bus  early  Sunday 
morning  and  worked  around  the 
clock  until  the  edition  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

Auxiliary  Plant  in  Tulsa 

A  few  days  after  the  fire,  of¬ 
ficials  of  Springfield  Newspapers 
learned  that  the  Tulsa  World 
and  Tribune  had  an  auxiliary 
printing  plant  in  Tulsa — kept  on 
a  standby  basis  for  just  such 


Plant 

emergencies  in  newspaper  work. 

A  contract  was  quickly  signed, 
giving  Springfield  papers  a  lease 
on  the  plant. 

Springfield  machinists,  print¬ 
ers  and  pressmen  moved  into  the 
plant — and  in  three  days  had  it 
ready  for  operation.  On  April 
19,  the  first  edition  was  printed 
in  Tulsa,  trucked  to  Springfield 
and  distributed  as  a  morning, 
combined-edition  paper. 

The  Tulsa  operation  was  ex¬ 
panded  rapidly.  From  the  first 
eight-page  ad-less  paper,  it 
jumped  to  16  pages — with  locai 
display,  national  and  classified 
advertising — the  next  day. 

From  that  point  it  grew  stead¬ 
ily  to  a  peak  of  36  pages. 

Ads  Set  in  Job  Shop 

To  lighten  the  Tulsa  type-set- 
ting  load,  a  Springfield  job  shop 
was  leased  at  night  for  setting 
classified  ads.  The  ads  then  were 
matted  in  Springfield  and  the 
mats  air-expressed  to  Tulsa. 

Local  news  copy  moved  by 
direct  wire  and  mail.  Display 
advertising  moved  by  air  ex¬ 
press,  with  a  60-hour  deadline  in 
Springfield,  a  48-hour  deadline 
in  Tulsa. 

Meanwhile — 

Things  were  humming  back  in 
Springfield. 

Twelve  new  type-setting  ma¬ 
chines  were  ordered,  eight  went 
into  shipment  imm^iately  and 
soon  were  installed. 

A  48-page  press,  which  had 
been  dismantle  down  to  the  last 
nut  and  bolt  13  years  before, 
was  hauled  out  of  storage  and 
the  mammoth  task  of  erecting  it 
began. 

To  house  the  newly-acquired 
equipment,  a  paper  storage 
warehouse,  which  miraculously 
had  escaped  the  full  effect  of 
the  fire,  was  repaired  and 
pressed  into  use. 

All  the  mechanical  operations 
of  the  paper — composing  room, 
pressroom  and  mailing  room — 
were  set  up  in  the  one  building. 

Back  at  the  Old  Stand 

One  June  16.  the  newspaper — 
still  a  combined  edition  —  was 
printed  in  Springfield  for  the 
first  time  since  the  fire. 

These  facts  stand  out  during 
the  emergency  operation — 

The  newspaper  did  not  mi.ss  a 
single  day  of  publication; 

Local  display  advertising  for 
April  ran  2,000  inches  over  the 
same  month  a  year  ago,  national 
and  classified  were  only  slightly 
off  the  pace; 

Circulation  held  up  remark¬ 
ably  well,  considering  the  fact 
that  Springfield  is  a  dyed-in-the- 
wool  afternoon  paper  town — and 
the  combined  edition  was  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  morning; 

Letters,  telegrams  and  tele¬ 
phone  calls  have  poured  in  from 
both  advertisers  and  subscribers 
congratulating  the  staff  on  its 
“on-with-the-show”  spirit. 

There  are  interesting  details 
about  the  Tulsa  operation — 
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AP  service  was  set  up  in  both 
Tulsa  and  Springfield  office,'  ' 
Kansas-Oklahoma  loop  was  in 
stalled  at  Tulsa,  giving  direct 
service  on  national  and  world 
news.  Missouri-Arkansas  loop| 
was  re-installed  in  Springfield 
and  state  news  was  relayed  to 
Tulsa  over  the  direct -wire 
hookup. 

Two  staffers  manned  the  direct 
wire  eight  hours  a  day  on  the 
Springfield  end,  alternating  each 
hour  —  and  becoming  so  profi 
cient  at  teletyping  in  the  proc 
ess  that  AP  offer^  one  of  them 
a  job. 

Ad  Supplement 
World  Color  Printing  Co.  in 
St.  Louis  agreed  to  supply  the 
Springfield  paper  with  its  Sun 
day  comics  until  color  printing 
can  be  resumed  in  Springfield 
In  addition,  the  St.  Louis  firm 
teamed  with  the  Post-Dispatch  to 
turn  out  one  24-page  advertis 
ing  supplement. 

Air  mail  service  between 
Springfield  and  Tulsa  is  direct 
and  speedy — and  it  was  utilized 
to  the  utmost.  Toward  the  last) 
of  the  Tulsa  operation,  pictures 
taken  in  the  morning  were 
placed  aboard  the  noon  plane  in 
Springfield,  were  picked  up  in 
Tulsa  an  hour  and  a  half  later 
were  rushed  to  the  engravers- 
and  were  delivered  in  time  for 
the  next  morning's  papr. 

Presstime  in  Tulsa  was  6  p.m 
It  was  a  three  hour  job  for  the 
press  to  clank  off  65,000  papers, 
and  it  was  a  five-hour  run  for 
Frisco  Transportation  Company 
trucks  from  Tulsa  to  Springfield 
Major  headaches — 
Breakdowns  to  Frisco  trucks 
caused  a  series  of  delays  one 
Sunday  morning,  with  the  pa 
pers  finally  arriving  in  Spring 
field  eight  hours  late. 

Mail  service  between  Spring 
field  and  Tulsa  at  times  was 
erratic,  packages  got  lost  be 
tween  points  twice — and  turnd 
up  24  hours  overdue.  Copy  ip 
those  packages  had  to  be  dupli) 
cated  over  the  direct  -  wire 
hookup. 

With  the  pressure  of  the  Tulsa 
operation  removed,  steps  no» 
may  be  taken  to  purchase  p 
large,  modern  press  and  coni 
struction  of  an  ultra-moden 
building  to  house  the  paper 
brand  new  equipment  already  i 
in  the  advanced  blueprint  stage 
What  Springfield  Newspapers 
Inc.,  has  lost  in  revenue — be 
cause  of  the  fire,  the  expense  o 
the  Tulsa  operation  <  payiW 
board  and  room  and  overtime  t( 
some  70  employes,  plus  the  ren. 
on  the  equipment)  and  stagger, 
ing  “incidentals” — will  be  mori 
than  made  up  in  goodwill  from 
subscribers  and  advertisers. 
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Miller  Becomes  Gannett  Aid 
AP  Names  Morin  at  Capital 

Grover  and  Kelly  Also  Move  Up 
In  Shifts  Announced  by  Cooper 


resignation  of  Paul  Miller 

ai  an  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau 
was  announced  this  week.  He 
is  joining  Gannett  Newspapers 
as  an  executive  assistant  to 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  founder  and 
president  of  the  group  of  21 
newspapers,  which  has  head¬ 
quarters  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kent  Cooper,  executive  direc 
tor  of  AP.  appointed  Reiman 
Morin,  former  chief  of  Paris 
and  Tokyo  bureaus,  as  acting 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau. 

Preston  Grover,  formerly  at 
Bombay,  will  take  over  the 
Paris  assignment,  and  Corre 
.^pendent  G.  Milton  Kelly  of 
New  Delhi  moves  into  Grover’s 
place  as  chief  of  India  head¬ 
quarters. 

John  Lloyd,  chief  on  London 
bureau,  will  supervise  distribu¬ 
tion  of  AP  news  throughout 
Europe. 

Miller  with  AP  Since  1932 

Miller,  who  has  had  exten¬ 
sive  newspaper  experience  rang¬ 
ing  from  cub  reporter  to  editor, 
joined  AP  in  1932  at  Columbus. 
0.  He  subsequently  worked  on 
the  New  York  foreign  desk,  was 
night  general  news  supervisor 
in  New  York,  night  news  editor 
in  Kansas  City,  and  chief  of 
bureau  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Har¬ 
risburg  and  Philadelphia.  In 
1941  he  was  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  in  charge  of  AP  mem¬ 
bership  and  promotion.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  late  Brian  Bell  as 
chief  of  bureau  at  Washington 
in  1942  and  subsequently  was 
made  an  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager. 

His  successor  at  Washington, 
Morin,  is  typical  of  those  AP 
correspondents  whose  assign¬ 
ment  record  reads  like  a  world 
travel  guide.  Since  joining  AP 
in  1934  he  has  served  in  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  London, 
Algiers.  Tokyo.  Cairo.  New 
Delhi.  Italy  and  Paris.  He  was 
chief  of  bureau  in  Tokyo  and 
on  a  roving  assignment  .m  the 
Orient  from  1937  until  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  That 
ought  him  in  Indo  China  where 
he  was  interned. 

The  rigors  of  internment  were 
m^e  worse  for  Morin  by  his 
rejection  of  Japanese  overtures 
to  become  a  "Lord  Haw  Haw” 
for  propaganda  broadcasts  to 
Americans. 

Imprisoned  by  laps 

Sent  home  on  an  exchange 
ship,  Morin  arrived  in  the 
United  States  in  1942,  worn 
snd  emaciated  from  his  months 
of  imprisonment.  After  a  rest, 
however,  he  again  volunteered 
[or  foreign  service  and  went 
to  London,  Africa,  Italy  and  fi- 
nally  to  Paris  as  head  of  the 


enlarged  AP  office  in  the  French 
capital  with  supervisory  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  operations  in 
most  of  northwestern  Europe. 

Morin  is  author  of  "Circuit 
of  Conquest,"  a  book  about 
Japan’s  preparations  for  her  ill- 
fated  war  adventure. 

He  was  born  at  Freeport,  Ill., 
was  graduated  from  Pomona 
College  in  California  in  1929 
and  spent  the  next  year  travel¬ 
ing  in  China  and  studying  in 
Chinese  universities  on  a  schol¬ 
arship.  At  the  age  of  15  Morin 
had  started  writing  ,<ports  'or 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and, 
becoming  homesick  for  a  news¬ 
paper  office  while  in  China,  he 
joined  the  Shanghai  Evening 
Post.  In  1931  he  returned  to 
the  United  States,  and  in  1934 
joined  AP  at  Los  Angeles. 

Grover  Covered  Nazis 

Grover,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Utah,  joined  AP 
in  1927.  He  served  as  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Boise.  Idaho,  and 
then  was  transferred  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  His  first  foreign  as¬ 
signment  was  in  Berlin  in  1940, 
helping  cover  the  Nazis’  mul¬ 
tiple  operatiorvs  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Later,  after  assignments 
in  Paris  and  Turkey,  he  was 
shifted  to  the  British  fleet  and 
had  two  ships  bombed  out  from 
under  him.  He  also  had  many 
close  calls  while  covering  the 
war  in  the  Libyan  desert  and 
the  bloody  riots  in  India  in 
1942. 

Kelly  was  born  in  Hancock, 
Mich.,  the  son  of  a  newspaper- 
ing  couple  and  the  brother  of 
three  newspapermen.  He  step¬ 
ped  out  of  high  school  into  a 
job  with  the  Daily  Mining 
Gazette  of  Houghton,  Mich.  In 
1930  he  was  appointed  AP  cor 
respondent  at  Grand  Rapids 
and  in  1945  he  transferred  to 


New  York  in  preparation  for  a 
foreign  assignment.  He  arrived 
in  London  in  May,  1945,  in 
New’  Delhi  a  month  later,  and 
has  been  in  India  since. 

'Special  Work'  Cut  Out 
For  Miller.  Gannett  Soys 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.— Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Paul  Miller  as  exec¬ 
utive  assistant  to  Frank  Gan¬ 
nett  is  regarded  here  as  a  key 
move  in  plans  for  future  de¬ 
velopment  of  Gannett  News¬ 
papers. 

Gannett  has  indicated  belief 
that  changes  are  imminent  in 
all  phases  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  to  keep  pace  with  in¬ 
novations  and  advances  in  re¬ 
lated  fields  as  well  as  better  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munities.  At  the  same  time,  the 
publisher’s  keen  interest  in  na 
tional  and  international  affairs 
has  led  to  a  desire  for  relief 
from  many  details  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Commenting  on  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  Gannett  said: 

“I  am  very  happy  to  have 
Paul  Miller  join  our  organiza¬ 
tion.  For  a  long  time  I  have 
been  watching  him  very  care 
fully  and  I  was  so  favorably 
impressed  that  I  urged  him  to 
come  with  us. 

“Ever  since  the  death  of 
Leroy  E.  Snyder  I  have  been 
searching  for  a  man  who  could 
ably  All  that  place  and  add 
strength  to  our  organization. 
This  move  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  anyone  in  our  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Miller  will  have  spe¬ 
cial  work  of  great  importance 
and  will  relieve  me  of  many  of 
my  burdens. 

“Although  Mr.  Miller  has 
gone  far  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  he  is  only  40  years  old. 
He  has  made  friends  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  few  news¬ 
papermen  are  better  known 
than  he.  He  has  four  children 
and  will  come  to  Rochester  to 
reside. 


Grover 

"I  know  that  in  a  short  time 
he  will  make  a  place  for  him¬ 
self  in  this  community  and  he 
will  be  of  great  service  to  our 
papers  and  to  me.” 

Miller  Weighs  Capitol  .Tob 
In  Valedictory  Statistics 

By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON  —  A  statistical 

and  word  picture  of  the  ex¬ 
pansiveness  of  coverage  in 
Washington.  D.  C..  “the  news 
capital  of  the  world,”  has  beea 
drawn  by  Paul  Miller,  who  is 
leaving  the  directorship  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  AP. 

“Washington  news  coverage.” 
said  Miller,  “can  mean  almost 
anything.  It  can  be  a  report 
on  the  latest  cure  for  colic,  or 
a  Capitol  Hill  rumor  about  a 
new  bomb  that  would  give 
smallpox  to  everybody,  a  picture 
series  on  Washington  diplomatic 
parties,  a  shot  of  President  Tru¬ 
man  addressing  a  joint  session 
of  Congress,  a  breathlessly  tele¬ 
phoned  story  on  the  conviction 
of  a  Congressman  for  bribe¬ 
taking,  or  a  series  on  the  new 
labor  act  which  took  four  men 
a  full  week  to  develop.” 

737  Newsmen  at  Copital 

And,  of  the  professional  in¬ 
gredients  that  go  into  the  daily 
Washington  reports.  .  .  .  "We 
looked  up  the  available  records 
the  other  day  and  found  that 
there  are  at  least  737  press 
service  reporters  and  editors 
and  special  newsijaper  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Washington. 
These  do  not  include  the  men 
and  women  who  handle  news  of 
purely  local  Washington  interest 
for  Washington  newspapers. 

“Among  these  737  are  38  col¬ 
umnists  ranging  from  those  who 
write  Washington  society  and 
political  gossip  to  those  who 
do  heavy  interpretive  and  opin¬ 
ion  pieces. 

“There  are  58  correspondents 
for  foreign  news  services  and 
newspapers  in  other  countries. 
TASS,  official  Soviet  news  serv¬ 
ice.  has  three  men  and  women 
on  its  Washington  staff.  There 
are  six  Chinese  correspondents 
— four  representing  the  Central 
News  Agency  of  China  and  one 
each  working  for  the  Chinese 
Central  Daily  News  and  the 
Chinese  News  Service.  Seven 
London  newspapers  have  spe¬ 
cial  correspondents  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Reuters  has  a  staff  of  four 
and  the  Exchange  Telegraph  of 
London  has  one.  Other  foreign 
correspondents  in  Washington 
represent  newspapers  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Sweden.  Switzerland  and 
Poland.  Two  women  are  corre¬ 
spondents  for  the  Jewish  Tele¬ 
graph  Agency. 

(Continued  on  page  67) 


Kent  Cooper,  executive  director  and  general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  (center)  has  just  appointed  Reiman  Morin  (right)  os 
acting  chief  of  AP's  Washington  bureou  succeeding  Paul  Miller  (left). 
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Hawkins,  Steele  Given 
New  Posts  on  Bulletin 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 

PHILADELPHIA— For  the  first 

time  in  its  100-year  career, 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  has  a 
Director  of  Advertising.  Here¬ 
tofore  its  various  advertising  ac¬ 
tivities  have  been  carried  out 
by  individual  department  heads, 
aligned  under  direction  of  the 
publisher  and  the  general  man¬ 
ager. 

A  formal  announcement  this 
week  by  General  Manager  Rich¬ 
ard  W.  Slocum,  told  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  four  of  its  executives, 
one  of  them  to  the  newly-created 
position. 

Advent  of  the  Bulletin  into 
the  Sunday  field  since  Febru¬ 
ary,  with  heavily  augmented 
linage  schedules,  precipitated  a 
need  for  deployment  of  execu¬ 
tive  personnel,  along  with  in¬ 
crease  staffs. 

Matters  were  brought  to  a 
climax  within  the  last  few  days 
by  the  resignation  of  Eugene 
MacKinnon  as  assistant  business 
mianager,  effective  Sept.  1,  to 
become  general  manager  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune 
and  Salt  Lake  Telegram. 

Hawkins  in  MacKinnon  Spot 

In  Bulletin  business  manage 
ment  setup,  the  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  is  a  key  man.  He 
is  assistant  to  General  Manager 
Slocum,  also  assistant  to  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  Howard  W.  Stodg- 
hill,  acting  as  a  liaison  officer 
in  coordinating  activities  of  va¬ 
rious  departments. 

To  the  important  vacancy 
created  by  the  withdrawal  of 
MacKinnon  goes  Harry  L.  Haw¬ 
kins,  who  since  1937  has  been 
the  Bulletin’s  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  This  week’s  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Bulletin  man¬ 
agement  said  Hawkins  "will  as¬ 
sume  the  title  of  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  will  be  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  general  management 
of  the  Bulletin  as  an  assistant  to 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  the  Bul¬ 
letin’s  general  manager.” 

A  native  Philadelphian,  Haw¬ 
kins  has  been  in  newspaper 
work  since  youth.  He  got  his 
basic  training  in  the  ad  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  old  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  and  from  there 
had  a  short  term  with  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  News  Bureau,  affiliat¬ 
ed  with  the  Woll  Street  Journal. 
In  1920  he  moved  to  the  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Hawkins  is  the  newly-elected 
president  of  Poor  Richard  Club, 
the  nation’s  oldest  advertising 
organization.  A  director  of  the 
Sales  Managers  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  he  is  also  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau.  A  year  ago  he  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of 
Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  fraternity,  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College. 

Outside  the  local  field,  Haw¬ 
kins  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Advertising 
Agencies  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 


tion.  He  is  also  a  member  and 
actively  engaged  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Steel  Becomes  Ad  Chief 

To  the  new  post  of  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  the  Bulletin  has 
appointed  George  G.  Steele, 
generally  recognized  as  an  au¬ 
thority  in  his  field.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  by  management 
points  out  “this  is  a  new  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Bulletin  organiza¬ 
tion,  since  prior  to  this  time, 
the  several  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  have  been  operating  as 
separate  entities.” 

Steele  is  stepped-up  from  the 
position  of  retail  advertising 
manager.  He  joined  the  Bul¬ 
letin  in  1938,  coming  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  where  he 
had  then  the  title  of  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  and  with  which 
newspaper  he  had  been  affiliat¬ 
ed  since  World  War  I  days. 

The  appointment  came  to 
Steele  while  ne  was  in  San 
Francisco  attending  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  organization  he  has 
served  as  vicepresident  during 
the  past  year. 

Up  until  the  annual  April 
meeting  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
this  year,  Steele  had  been  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  as  chairman  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  re¬ 
tail  committee.  With  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Richard  W.  Slocum  as 
chainnan  of  the  bureau’s  gov¬ 
erning  board,  Steele  felt  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  might  be 
too  "top-heavy”  with  Bulletin 
men  and  retired. 

Detweiler  Up  from  Ranks 

To  the  position  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  made  vacant 
by  upping  Steele,  the  Bulletin 
has  appointed  its  own  Charles 
W.  Detweiler.  He  is  distinctly 
a  Bulletin  product,  having  start¬ 
ed  as  a  street  man  and  worked 
himself  up  to  top  ranks  of  the 
retail  advertising  staff. 

’The  newspaper’s  new  national 
advertising  manager,  taking  the 
place  formerly  held  by  Haw¬ 
kins,  is  Arthur  B.  Layton.  He 
likewise  started  with  the  Bul¬ 
letin  in  an  humble  capacity  and 
has  served  within  recent  years 
entirely  in  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  field. 

Lister  Becomes  C-E. 

Change  and  promotion  ex¬ 
tended  also  into  the  editorial 
department  with  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Walter  Lister  as  the 
Bulletin’s  city  editor.  He  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  when  it  was  sus¬ 
pended  Feb.  1. 

A  graduate  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  ’20,  he  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  the  following  year 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Batavia 
( N.  Y. )  Daily  Sews.  A  year 
later  he  went  to  the  Cleveland 
(O. )  Press  as  reporter  and  re¬ 
write. 


His  career  as  a  city  editor  be¬ 
gan  with  employment  on  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press  in  1922. 
He  was  managing  editor  there 
when  he  left  in  1925  to  assume 
city  editorship  of  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y. )  Daily  Times.  For  three 
years,  from  1927  to  1930,  he  was 
city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Telegram. 

While  the  late  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis  owned  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  Lister  became  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor.  After  J. 
David  Stern  bought  the  Post  in 
1933  he  boosted  Lister  to  city 
editor  and  in  1941  brought  him 
to  Philadelphia  to  be  city  editor 
of  the  Record.  In  1944  he  was 
promoted  to  managing  editor. 

Supporting  him  in  the  new  as¬ 
signment  is  his  former  associate, 
Stanley  Thompson,  who  was  day 
assistant  city  editor  when  the 
Record  closed.  Thompson  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  Builetin  in  a 
rewrite  capacity. 

Stepping  out  of  the  city  desk 
chair  is  Emerson  Hassrick,  after 
handling  the  job  since  the  death 
in  1943  of  Lawrence  W.  Flick, 
Jr.  Now  on  vacation,  Hassrick 
has  the  choice  of  several  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  Bulletin  organiza¬ 
tion  when  he  returns,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

■ 

Salt  Lake  City  Post 
Accepted  by  MacKinnon 

Philadelphia  —  Eugene  Mac¬ 
Kinnon  is  leaving  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  Co.  in  September 
to  be  general 
manager  of  Salt 
Lake  City 
Newspapers. 

In  his  new  af- 
f  i  1  i  a  t  i  on,  Mr. 

MacKinnon  will 
supervise  man¬ 
agement  of  both 
newspapers 
owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  the 
Kearns  Corpor¬ 
ation,  including 
the  morning  MacKinnon 
Tribune  and  the 
evening  Telegram,  operating  as 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  &  Telegram  Co. 

Mr.  MacKinnon  will  accede  tc 
the  position  held  by  Arthur  L. 
Fish,  who  is  retiring. 

In  January,  1945,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Kinnon  withdrew  from  offices 
of  the  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  of  Philadelphia  and 
moved  over  to  the  Bulletin  as 
assistant  business  manager. 

Former  ANPA  Executive 

A  native  of  Montana,  he  was 
a  publisher  there  before  coming 
with  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  at  head¬ 
quarters,  where  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Standing  Committee. 


Layton  Detweiler 

MacKinnon,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Montana,  is  an 
overseas  veteran  of  World  War 
I. 

In  succession  he  served  as 
city  editor  of  the  Yakima 
(  Wash. )  Herald,  northwest  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  ( Ore. )  Tele¬ 
gram,  managing  editor  of  the 
Anaconda  (Mont.)  Standard. 
and  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette. 

He  married  Ann  Elizabeth 
Jones  at  Billings.  Mont.,  in  1935 
and  they  have  two  daughters. 
The  family  will  move  to  Salt 
Lake  City  about  Sept.  1. 

A.  L.  Fish  Retires; 

Moving  to  Caliiornia 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  Utah— Re 

tirement  of  A.  L.  Fish  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  and  the 
Salt  Lake  Tele-  — 
gram,  a  position 
he  has  held  for 
17  years,  was 
announced  this 
week  by  J.  F. 

Fitzpatrick,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  announce¬ 
ment  said  the 
r  e  t  i  r  ement  of 
Mr.  Fish  was 
due  to  his 
health.  He  plans  p;  u 

to  move  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  his  family. 

The  newspaper  career  of  Mr. 
Fish  has  covered  a  period  of 
45  years.  He  entered  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  1902  as  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  In  1908  he  be¬ 
came  business  manager  of  the 
Oregon  Journal  in  Portland.  He 
left  that  position  in  1917  to  enter 
military  service  during  the  first 
World  Wlar,  serving  as  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Cavalry. 
He  was  also  a  cavalry  veteran 
of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Port¬ 
land  after  the  war.  Mr.  Fish 
went  to  Salt  Lake  City  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  old  Salt  Lake  Her¬ 
ald,  taking  over  direction  of  the 
paper  Jan.  1,  1920.  In  July  of 
the  same  year,  the  Herald  ac¬ 
quired  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram, 
then  a  6-day  publication.  The 
Herald  was  suspended,  a  Sunday 
Telegram  was  started  and  Mr. 
Fish  became  publisher  of  the 
7-day  r*ewspaper,  a  position  he 
held  for  more  than  a  decade. 

In  September,  1930,  the  Kearns 
Corporation  purchased  the  Salt 
Lake  Telegram.  Mr.  Fish  con¬ 
tinued  as  publisher  until  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Telegram  and 
Tribune  were  consolidated  in 
January,  1931,  at  which  time  he 
became  general  manager  of  the 
two  newspapers. 
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CARTOONISTS  SEE  SOME  FLYING  DISCS  FROM  VARIED  VANTAGE  POINTS 


FLYING  HIGH 

John  Chasie,  .Vrtc/  Orleans  Item 


SPEAKING  OF  FLYING  SAUCERS 

Anne  Mergen,  Miami  Daily  S'cus 


Editorial  Writers’ 
Conference  Organized 

WASHINGTON  —  The  National  mWashington  ( D.  C.)  Star,  is 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writ-  I  emporary  secretary,  and  Rob- 
ers— an  organization  specifically  I  ert  H.  Estabrook,  editorial  writer 


of,  by  and  for 
the  men  and  p 
women  who 
produce  news-  ; ' 
paper  editorial 
pages — has  been  ;  ( 
formed  at  a  >. 
meeting  of  the  ' 
temporary  o  r  - 
ganization  com- 
mittee  here.  M 
An  outgrowth  H 
of  the  editorial  M 
writers’  seminar 
of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Insti- 


5^  ^ 


on  the  Washington  ( D.  C. )  Post, 
1  is  temporary  treasurer. 

I  Other  committee  members  in- 
I  elude  Russell  Briney,  associate 
!  editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky. ) 
j  .Courier-Journal,  and  Kenneth 
!  McArdle,  editorial  writer  on  the 
Son  Francisco  ( Calif. )  Chron¬ 
icle.  The  organization  commit¬ 
tee  also  has  had  the  assistance 
of  Floyd  Taylor,  director  of  the 
American  Press  Institute:  J.  R. 
Wiggins,  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  and  Irving 
Dilliard,  an  editorial  writer 
from  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 


tute  at  Columbia  University,  but  Dispatch. 

not  connected  with  it,  the  Con-  The  organization  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  has  as  its  purpose  “to  ference  had  its  impetus  at  the 
stimulate  the  conscience  and  the  American  Press  Institute  semi- 
quality  of  the  American  edi-  nar  in  January  and  February, 
tonal  page.  The  26  men  who  attended  were 

As  its  first  meeting,  the  Con-  so  impressed  with  the  benefits 
ference  plans  a  three-day  ses-  of  discussion  of  mutual  prob¬ 
iion  at  the  Statler  Hotel  here  lems  and  exposure  to  other 
Oct.  16-18.  Mewt  of  the  program  points  of  view  that  they  dele- 
will  be  provided  by  editorial  gated  six  of  their  number  to 
writers  themselves  describing  work  out  plans  for  a  permanent 
how  they  have  met  certain  prob-  body  to  sponsor  annual  con- 
lems  of  technique  and  how  they  ferences. 

editorial  cam-  Received  Enthusiastically 

paigns.  Outside  speakers  from  ,  a  * 

the  State  Department  and  the 

•Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  letters  to  editorial  page 

furnish  background  information  editors  outlining  the  propos^ 
in  give-and-take  meetings.  In  ad-  organization  and  suggesting  the 
tiition,  invited  newspaper  speak-  ^^st  conference  in  Washington 
will  be  assigned  critical  Response  was  suffi- 

analyses  of  editorial  pages  rep-  ciently  enthusiastic  to  indicate 
resented  by  writers  at  the  con-  ^  committee  that  there  was 


ierence.  3  need  for  an  organization  to 

«  .  serve  editorial  writers  as  a  class 

Temporary  Chairman  distinctive  from  other  news- 
Temporary  chairman  of  the  paper  representatives.  Several 
•Rational  Conference  is  Leslie  newspapers  indicated  they 
editorial  writer  of  planned  to  send  more  than  one 
R  1  (Mass.)  Gazette,  staff  member  to  the  meeting  this 

‘“.iph  Coghlan,  editorial  page  fall. 

p^L.oI  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  In  a  discussion  in  Washington 
chv  June,  the  organization  com- 

John  H.  Cline,  mittee  decided  on  the  confer- 
«  editorial  writer  of  the  ence  program  and  set  up  a  tem- 
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porary  plan  of  operation.  In¬ 
terim  headquarters  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  are  at  Room 
700,  Evening  Star  Building,  in 
Washington. 

Under  tentative  rules  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  organization  com¬ 
mittee,  membership  will  be  open 
to  all  editorial  writers  on  daily 
newspapers  of  general  circula¬ 
tion.  Representatives  of  trade 
papers,  magazines,  party  organs 
and  similar  publications  will 
not  be  eligible.  Annual  dues 
of  $3  are  envisaged,  exclusive 
of  annual  conference  registra¬ 
tion  fees. 

Hope  to  Fill  a  Gap 

“In  forming  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers,” 
Chairman  Moore  stated,  “we 
hope  to  fill  a  gap  that  is  not 
now  covered  by  any  other  asso¬ 
ciation.  We  believe,  and  the 
reception  accorded  our  tenta¬ 
tive  plan  bears  us  out,  that  edi¬ 
torial  writers  feel  a  need  for 
an  organization  of  their  own, 
aside  from  organizations  of  pub¬ 
lishers  or  managing  editors.  We 
hope  to  provide  them  with  stim¬ 
ulus  that  will  result  from  their 
meeting  together  to  talk  over 
their  work — ^stimulus  that  will 
be  reflected  in  higher  quality, 
better  informed  editorial  pages.” 

Moore  emphasized  that  the 
National  Conference  is  strictly 
non-social,  non-political,  non¬ 
economic.  The  stress,  he  as¬ 
serted.  will  be  on  work,  and 
the  forthcoming  conference  is 
not  proposed  as  a  junket.  The 
Conference,  he  said,  will  in¬ 
fringe  on  no  other  organization. 
It  will  pass  no  resolutions  and 
will  confine  itself  to  editorial 
page  business.  The  Conference 
is  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  in  no  way  interfere  with 
sessions  of  the  American  Press 
Institute,  he  added. 

Some  of  the  topics  selected 
for  the  October  meeting,  Moore 
stated,  include  major  problems 
in  American  foreign  policy,  edi¬ 
torial  page  evaluation,  atomic 
energy  prospects,  municipal  edi¬ 
torial  campaigns,  variety  on  the 
editorial  page,  the  editorial 
background  and  readers’  letters. 


NO  FLYING  DISC 

Cy  Huiiserford,  Pittsburgh  Post-GaMte 

“We  realize  that  we  cannot 
cover  a  broad  range  of  subjects 
thoroughly  in  a  mere  three 
days,”  Moore  declared.  “There¬ 
fore  we  will  seek  to  explore 
certain  limited  fields  as  fully 
as  possible.  We  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  group  participation. 
Experience  at  the  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  proved  that  this  is  the 
most  valuable  part  of  such  a 
meeting.  We  will  have  our 
speakers  talk  briefly  to  get  dis¬ 
cussion  going,  and  then  we  will 
rely  on  members  themselves  to 
carry  the  ball,  with  only  occa¬ 
sional  guidance  to  keep  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  track. 

“We  have  purposely  avoided 
setting  up  a  formal  organiza¬ 
tion,”  ■  Moore  explained.  “We 
hope  to  keep  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  as  simple  as  possible, 
with  as  little  bookkeeping  and 
organizational  work  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  it  functioning.  Ex¬ 
penses  will  be  held  at  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

Temporary  Arrangements 

“All  arrangements  made  thus 
far  are  temporary  in  order  to 
get  the  Conference  rolling.  Our 
headquarters  in  Washington  was 
set  up  as  a  convenience  rather 
than  as  a  permanent  site.  Like¬ 
wise,  we  chase  Washington  as 
our  meeting  city  this  year  be¬ 
cause  of  its  importance  in  the 
international  scene.  In  future 
years  we  plan  to  hold  our  con¬ 
ference  in  other  cities  in  the 
Middle  West  and  Far  West  as 
well  as  in  the  East.” 

Future  organization  of  the 
Conference  will  be  determined 
by  the  membership  at  the  Oc¬ 
tober  meeting.  The  group  will 
elect  new  officers  and  will  ap¬ 
point  a  membership  committee. 
It  will  also  select  a  1948  con¬ 
ference  city  on  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  to  be  appointed  at  the 
meeting. 

The  group  plans  to  circularize 
editorial  writers  and  editorial 
page  editors  later  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Information  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  officers  or  from  the  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington. 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Financial  Advertiser 
Uses  P.  R.  Technique 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

CITIES  SERVICE  CO.  and  its 
agency,  Albert  Frank-Guen- 
ther  Law.  have  done  the  un 
orthodox  again  in  financial  ad¬ 
vertising. 

A  bit  more  than  a  year  ago 
(E  &  P,  April  6,  ’46,  p.  68>,  they 
were  responsible  for  what  is 
probably  the  largest  financial 
ad  ever  published  in  a  news¬ 
paper.  Covering  five  full  pages 
of  the  New  York  Times,  the  ad 
listed  the  numbers  of  60,000 
bonds  being  called  for  redemp¬ 
tion.  It  ran  six  consecutive 
Mondays,  and  required,  in  its 
preparation,  1.500  man-hours  of 
work  by  bank  clerks,  the  agency 
staff  and  the  printer. 

This  time,  the  company  is 
doing  more  advertising  of  the 
same  type,  but  with  an  unusual 
and  effective  public  relations 
slant. 

Without  any  legal  compul¬ 
sion,  the  usual  cause  of  such 
ads,  Cities  Service  recently  ad¬ 
vertised  another  debenture  call, 
using  63  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  and  10  magazines. 
The  ad,  160  lines  over  three 
columns,  was  an  entirely  vol¬ 
untary  addition  to  the  required 
advertising. 

The  company  wanted  to  per¬ 
form  a  service  for  debenture 
owners  whose  holdings  were 
due  in  1950  but  had  been  called 
for  redemption  July  28,  1947. 
Many  holders  of  corporation 
bonds  have  lost  sizable  sums 
through  ignorance  of  redemp¬ 
tion  calls.  Cities  Service  want^ 
to  minimize  such  losses,  and 
went  to  considerable  expense  to 
do  it. 

Emmett  Corrigan,  board  chair¬ 
man  of  the  agency,  commenting 
on  the  latest  ad.  said; 

"The  advertising  was  institu 
tional  in  character  —  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  product  advertLs- 
ing — but  the  chances  are  that 
the  goodwill  the  latest  adver¬ 
tisements  created  among  those 
debenture  holders  who  other¬ 
wise  might  not  know  their  se¬ 
curities  had  been  called  for 
retirement  could  easily  result 
in  increased  sales  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  products  to  such  security 
holders.” 

Public  relations  advertising 
has  many  uses. 

How  J-M  Does  It 
WHICH  LEADS  logically  to  the 
talk  made  recently  before  the 
Mississippi  Press  Association  by 
Howard  W.  Allen,  director  of 
public  relations  for  Johns-Man- 
ville  Corp.,  a  leading  practi¬ 
tioner  of  good  p.  r.  advertising. 

J-M  for  many  years  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  policy  of  keeping 
any  community  in  which  it  does 
business  or  manufacturing  com¬ 
pletely  informed  of  its  activities. 

In  plant  locations,  Mr.  Allen 
points  out,  the  company  does 
it  "primarily  through  paid 


newspaper  advertising,  which 
we  believe  is  the  only  fast,  cer 
tain  way  of  getting  Johns-Man- 
ville  messages  to  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  in  a  community, 
in  the  form  we  want,  at  the  time 
we  want  it  published,  and  at  a 
low  cost  per  person  reached  in 
mass  circulation." 

Propincruity 

SOMETHING  NEW  in  "stop 
pers"  appeared  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  when  a  local  mer 
chant  —  Rose  Jewelers  —  ran  a 
full-page  institutional  ad  featur¬ 
ing  the  one-word  headline 
"Propinquity."  Leon  S.  Golnick 
and  Associates,  the  agency,  re¬ 
ports  the  ad  got  “readership, 
favorable  comments  and  re 
suits." 

The  Rose  store  runs  many 
full-page  ads  featuring  its  mer 
chandise,  but  this  one  ^as  out 
of  the  ordinary.  All  text,  it  was 
merely  a  definition  of  the  word 
as  it  concerned  Rose  customers: 
"Nearness  in  place  or  time,  ac 
cording  to  Webster.  And  that’s 
usi  Just  a  hop.  skip  and  jump 
from  where  you  work  or 
shop.  .  .  .  ” 

No  Beer  Ban 

PUBLISHERS  of  the  Phillips 
County  ( Kas.  I  Review  have 
refused  to  heed  a  resolution  of 
the  Phillipsburg  Ministerial  As¬ 
sociation  asking  the  paper  to 
reject  beer  advertising.  The 
paper  maintained  it  had  no  right 
to  censor  advertising  that  com¬ 
plied  with  state  and  federal 
laws. 

Lanhom  Act 

OF  INTEREST  to  admen  are 
the  following  provisions  of 
the  new  Trade-Mark  Act. 

1.  Businesses  in  interstate 
commerce  may  register  "serv 
ice"  marks — not  registrable  un¬ 
der  the  old  laws.  This  include.^ 
such  industries  as  hotels,  air¬ 
lines.  ad  agencies,  repair  serv¬ 
ices,  etc. 

2.  Certification  marks — sym¬ 
bols  placed  on  products  of  firms 
other  than  the  owner  of  the 
marks  ( such  as  seals  of  ap¬ 
proval  )  may  be  registered  for 
the  first  time. 

3.  Collective  marks — ^symbols 
of  co-ops  or  associations — may 
be  registered. 

4.  Also  "secondary  meaning" 
marks,  symbols  of  descriptive 
terms — geographical,  etc. — that 
meet  certain  requirements. 

5.  Similar  marks  may  be  reg¬ 
istered  by  more  than  one  per¬ 
son  if  both  have  used  them  “in 
good  faith"  before  application  j 
and  continued  use  will  not 
cause  confusion. 

6.  Present  owners  of  trade 

marks  must  reregister  or  re-  i 
publish  them  before  their  pres-  ; 
ent  registration  expires.  I 


Four  Roses,  Packard  cars,  ilying.  Hie  insurance  and  children's  books 
— these  are  several  of  lanky  Lent's  everyday  activities. 

Lent  Always  Scratches 
His  Itch  for  Living 


By  James  L.  Collings 

HENRY  LENT  could  squeeze 

an  idea  or  challenge  out  of  a 
dry  sponge. 

That's  what  the  46-year-old 
senior  copywriter  with  Young 
&  Rubicam,  New  York  City,  has 
been  doing  all  his  three-ring 
circus,  four-alarm  days — squeez¬ 
ing  idea.s  and  challenges  out  of 
life. 

He's  author,  Connecticut  Yan¬ 
kee,  pilot,  humanist,  jumpin’- 
jive  lover,  farmer,  creator  of 
the  famous  and  beautiful  Four 
Roses  ads,  fisherman  and  gui¬ 
tarist. 

He’s  as  intense  as  a  white  lie. 
imaginative  as  a  nightmare  and 
active  as  an  octopus  on  roller 
skates.  The  man  has  more 
bounce  than  a  bad  check. 

He  walks  his  date  all  the  way 
home,  not  half  way  down  the 
street.  When  he  wants  to  write 
about  flying,  he  becomes  an  ac 
credited  pilot;  newspaper  busi 
ness,  a  reporter;  ocean  liners,  a 
passenger — a  very  seasick  one 
at  that;  construction  equipment, 
an  engineer. 

The  Believer 

He  dreams  up  the  Four  Roses 
ads.  as  we  mentioned.  He  drinks 
Four  Roses  whiskey.  He  puts 
down  one  little  word  after  an¬ 
other  on  life  insurance.  He  has 
thousands  of  dollars  worth.  He 
makes  you  want  to  buy  a  Pack 
ard.  He  drives  a  Packard. 

He  is  always  scratching  his 
itch  for  living,  this  adman  who 
acts  the  part  before  writing 
about  it,  this  adman  who  is  con¬ 
stantly  boosting  his  clients' 
products,  as  well  as  using  them. 

The  tall,  thin,  restless  fellow 
with  the  long,  pencil-straight 
nose,  receding  hairline  and 
sharp  brown  eyes  whose  looks 
and  bearing  remind  you  some¬ 
what  of  General  Mark  Clark 
simply  can't  help  himself. 

He  just  bulls  into  everything 
and  tries  to  master  it.  And  he 
usually  succeeds.  Right  now. 
he’s  taking  lessons  from  Woody 


Hermans  guitarist.  It  won't 
surprise  his  ad  friends,  who 
think  he’s  one  of  the  most  capa 
ble  copywriters  in  the  field,  if 
some  name  band  wants  to  sign 
him  when  he  finishes  the  les 
sons. 

Top  5% 

Apparently  his  glands  func 
tion  on  all  four  batteries — or  all 
four  roses. 

Or  something.  But  whatever 
it  is.  lanky  Lent  has  had  the 
ability  and  energy  to  accom 
plish  his  share  plus.  He's  picked 
up  as  many  pebbles  on  the 
beach  as  anyone  else  has.  His 
I.Q..  like  his  salary,  is  in  the 
top  5‘i . 

Lent  started  out  on  an  aver 
age  enough  basis.  There  was 
certainly  nothing  extraordinary 
in  his  being  born  in  New  Bed 
ford.  Conn.,  on  Nov.  6.  1901. 
the  son  of  a  gentle  and  schol 
arly  Baptist  minister  who  later 
became  the  president  of  Elmira 
College. 

And  he  was  only  a  fair  stu 
dent  at  Yale  University  and 
Hamilton  College.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  B.A.  from  Hamilton  in 
1924. 

“I  had  a  band  that  took  most 
of  my  time.  I  was  the  tenor  i 
banjo  player.”  This  is  his  ex  ' 
planation  for  indifference  in  the 
classroom. 

And  his  career  prior  to  Y&R 
wasn't  so  sparkling  that  he  re 
ceived  engraved  cards  with 
luscious  -  plum  invitations  on 
them.  It  was,  rather,  the  un 
profitable,  floundering  and  pro  i 
saic  routine  of  successive  jobs, 
none  of  which  had  any  more 
significance  than  an  extra  hair 
in  father’s  mustache. 

And  many  more  ands.  In  1930.1 
however.  Lent  the  author  ap  I 
peared.  This  marks  the  date  I 
when  he  began  to  challenge! 
away,  when  he  began  to  squeeze « 
out  the  ideas.  j 

It  happened  something  like! 

(Continued  on  page  68)  j 
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CAMPAIGNS 

Car  Heater 
Drive  to  Use 
120  Newspapers 

Chicago  —  Stewart  -  Warner 
“South  Wind"  car  heaters  will 
be  advertised  in  more  than  120 
metropolitan  newspapers  during 
the  fall  months,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  F.  A.  Hiter, 
senior  vicepresident  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

The  newspaper  campaign  will 
follow  the  recently-started  spe¬ 
cial  summer  campaign  in  gen¬ 
eral  magazines  and  trade 
papers. 

Newspaper  space  costs  will 
be  more  than  $85,000,  bringing 
total  1947  expenditures  in  the 
South  Wind  campaign  to  more 
than  triple  last  year's  budget, 
Hiter  said. 

Agency  is  MacFarland.  Ave- 
yard  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Hearing  Aid 

TELEX.  INC.,  Minneapolis,  has 
allotted  an  advertising  budget 
of  more  than  $300,000  for  pro¬ 
motion  of  its  products  during 
1947. 

Bulk  of  the  fund  will  be  used 
in  advertising  the  new  Telex 
97  one-piece  hearing  aid.  An 
extensive  schedule  is  now  run¬ 
ning  in  newspapers  with  a  1,000- 
line  introductory  ad,  followed 
by  a  series  of  420-  and  140-line 
insertions. 

The  company  has  also  run  a 
full-page  two-color  ad  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  has 
distributed  booklets.  stufTers 
and  other  merchandising  aids 
to  dealers,  as  well  as  newspaper 
mats  and  advertising  schedules. 

Agency  is  Campbell-Mithun, 
Inc.,  Minneapolis  and  Chicago. 

Dictionary  Campaign 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.  will 
place  an  extended  series  of 
52-line  ads  on  its  “New  College 
Standard  Dictionary,"  beginning 
Aug.  1. 

The  ads.  the  first  six  of  which 
have  already  been  prepared, 
will  carry  the  names  of  promi¬ 
nent  persons,  including  Billy 
Rose.  Emily  Post.  Walter 
Winchell.  Lowell  Thomas,  F.P.A. 
and  Fannie  Hurst. 

The  ads  will  appear  in  the 
book  sections  of  10  metropolitan 
newspapers,  and  will  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  bookstore  posters.  The 
cities  are  New  York.  Chicago, 
Philadelphia.  Washington.  San 
Francisco.  Boston.  Los  Angeles. 
Cleveland  and  Detroit. 

The  company  said  that  "if 
(the  campaign)  is  successful, 
we  expect  to  extend  it  to  iiews 
papers  in  every  leading  city  in 
the  country.” 


nati,  Columbus,  Toledo,  Akron, 
Dayton,  Pittsburgh,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Detroit  and  St.  Louis. 

Copy  will  announce  a  con¬ 
sumer  beauty  contest,  offering 
a  $3,600  modeling  contract  as 
grand  prize,  plus  cash  awards 
for  local  winners. 

Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  Cincin¬ 
nati  office,  is  the  agency. 

Syrup  Campaign 

SOON  TO  BE  launched  in  the 

newspapers  of  New  England 
is  an  intensive  campaign  by 
Whipple  Co.  of  Natick,  Mass., 
makers  of  Grandmother’s  Mince 
Meat. 

The  campaign  will  be  on  some 
of  the  company's  syrups,  and 
will  be  handled  by  Harry  M. 
Frost  Co..  Boston,  Karl  Frost, 
account  executive. 

Northeast  Airlines 
AN  EXTENSIVE  summer  cam¬ 
paign  by  Northeast  Airlines, 
Inc.,  will  start  soon,  featuring 
its  recent  award  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council.  News¬ 
paper  space  and  spot  radio  will 
be  used. 

Chambers  &  Wiswell,  Inc., 
Boston,  is  the  agency. 

■ 

Bendix  Starts 
$200,000  Drive 

South  Bend,  Ind. — On  July  13, 
distributors  and  dealers  for  Ben¬ 
dix  Home  Appliances.  Inc.,  will 
launch  a  two-month  major 
newspaper  advertising  campaign 
in  cooperation  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  advertisements 
will  be  full-page  and  1700-line 
for  the  most  part,  tying  in  with 
dealers’  promotions.  The  esti¬ 
mated  expenditure  involved  is 
$200,000. 

An  ad  a  week  in  every  major 
market  is  the  objective,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Stewart  Roberts,  director 
of  advertising.  Approximately 
100  dailies  in  as  many  markets 
will  carry  the  ads.  In  addition, 
hundreds  of  smaller  dailies  and 
weekly  newspapers  will  carry 
dealer  placed  ads  running  from 
10  to  40  column  inches. 

In  addition  to  newspaper  lin¬ 
age,  the  program  provides  for 
sizable  investments  in  outdoor, 
spot  radio,  and  movie  trailers, 
K.  R.  Davis,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  said. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

From  the  Clevclaini  Plain  Dealer 

And  now  the  night  clubs,  too, 
have  discovered  that  these  are 
sober  times. 


Shampoo  Contest 

DARA  PRODUCTS.  Cincinnati. 

manufacturers  of  Dara  Sham¬ 
poo,  will  launch  a  campaign  in 
10  metropolitan  newspapers, 
starting  July  13. 

Sunday  roto  sections  will 
carry  two  opening  ads  of  1,000 
lines  on  successive  weeks,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  600-line  ads.  Cities 
selected  are  Cleveland,  Cincin- 


A  tory  is  a  self-made  man  who 
thinks  he  should  have  a  patent 
on  his  handiwork. 

•  •  • 

The  country  could  use  an  Emily 
Post  of  traffic  etiquette  to  teach 
motorists  that  it  is  inconsiderate 
to  usurp  pedestrian  crosswalks 
while  waiting  for  the  traffic  light 
to  change. 


Gravure  Group  j 
Starts  5- Year  ' 

Research  Plan 

Cleveland,  O.  —  A  five-year 
research  program  in  the  field 
of  gravure  printing  will  be 
started  within  60  days,  it  was 
announced  here  July  10  with 
the  organization  of  Gravure 
Research,  Inc. 

An  annual  expenditure  of 
$25,000  is  contemplated  by  the 
group  which  is  setting  the  proj¬ 
ect  in  motion  at  Battelle  Mem¬ 
orial  Institute,  Columbus,  O. 
Newspapers  and  others  engaged 
in  production  of  gravure  supple¬ 
ments  will  be  active  members. 

Those  at  the  organization 
meeting,  which  resulted  from 
year-long  discussion  of  gravure 
problems  in  the  printing  indus¬ 
try,  were: 

J.  Homer  Winkler,  Battelle 
Institute:  James  V.  Noel,  Cerree, 
Inc.;  Martin  J.  Tiernan,  Art 
Gravure  Corp.  of  New  York 
and  Cleveland;  Harold  D.  Ross. 
Kable  Bros.,  Mt.  Morris,  Ill.; 
Len  S.  Pinover,  Intaglio  Serv¬ 
ice,  New  York;  W.  H.  James, 
New  York  News;  Winfred  R. 
Isom,  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Co., 
Chicago;  John  W.  Park,  Chicago 
Tribune;  C.  J.  Murray,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer;  R.  H.  Simpson, 

C.  T.  Dearing  Printing  Co., 
Louisville:  M.  George  Martin, 
Standard  Gravure  Corp.,  Louis¬ 
ville;  H.  J.  Mullen,  same;  J.  F. 
Ehrman,  This  Week  magazine; 
and  Sam  Wells,  attorney. 


Manager 

or 

Publisher 

Somewhere  a  newspaper 
owner  wishes  to  retire,  needs 
a  valuable  assistant,  or  per¬ 
haps  stockholders  would  like 
to  turn  over  all  worries  to  a 
high  calibre,  capable,  con¬ 
scientious  publisher  or  man¬ 
ager.  This  executive  is  an 
expert  in  increasing  circula¬ 
tion,  improving  the  editorial 
product,  adjusting  advertis¬ 
ing  rates,  negotiating  satis¬ 
factory  labbr  contracts,  and 
improving  financial  struc¬ 
ture  of  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties.  He  has  had  20  years 
of  experience  working  out 
problems  on  various  sized 
newspapers,  mornings,  eve¬ 
nings,  and  combinations. 
He  is  a  civic  leader,  excellent 
public  relations  man,  and 
his  record  commands  re¬ 
spect  of  experienced  assist¬ 
ants.  Will  consider  proper¬ 
ties  above  35,000  circulation 
and  financially  willing  to 
pay  for  trained  management 
with  salary  contract,  salary 
plus  percentage,  or  salary 
plus  stock.  Now  securely 
employed  but  can  be  avail¬ 
able  by  Sept.  1.  Reason  for 
change,  need  wider  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  capabilities.  Will 
exchange  confidential  refer¬ 
ences  prior  to  personal  inter¬ 
view. 


Box  7636,  Editor  &  Pobliihcr 
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TOMORROW'S  GIAITS 


New  industries  start  from 
new  ideas,  and  ideas  usually 
come  from  the  fertile  min>i 
of  a  creative  or  imaginative 
person. 

It  was  18  months  ago  that 
Dietrich  Rempel  got  the 
happy  thought  that  he  could 
mold  a  rubber  toy  without 
piping  steam  under  pressure 
into  molds,  that  is  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  curing  many 
rubber  products.  He  then 
set  out  to  devise  a  process 
and  machines  to  do  the  job.  ' 
By  last  June  he  proved  he 
was  right.  His  experiments 
were  successful  and  that  set 
the  stage  for  one  of  Akron's 
new  and  thriving  little  busi¬ 
nesses  .  .  .  the  Rempel 

Manufacturing.  Inc. 

Today  this  new  Company  is 
turning  out  toys  at  the  rate 
of  6,000  a  day  and  they  feel 
they  have  only  scratched  the 
surface  in  the  field  of  rub¬ 
ber  molded  goods. 

It  is  small,  new  plants  like 
Rempel  Manufacturing  that 
is  making  Akron  a  healthier, 
more  diversified  Market  and 
a  richer  retail  trading  area. 


AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 


Johns.  Knight,  Pub. 

Represented  by: 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
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all  business  is  local 


Advertisers  (maybe  you’re  one  of  them? ) 
often  think  of  themselves  as  “national” 
advertisers.  They  make  the  same  advertising 
effort  the  country  over.  Yet  two  recent 
brand  preference  studies  show  that  a 
nationally  advertised  packaged  food  product 
is  bought  by  30%  of  the  families  in  one 
city,  by  only  13%  in  another. 

That’s  because  markets  (your  markets,  too) 
differ  as  people  differ  ...  in  tastes,  in 
reading  habits,  in  buying  habits.  The  one 
sure  thing  in  advertising  is  that  every  sale 
you  make  is  a  local  transaction  ...  a  local 
consumer  buying  from  a  local  dealer. 

That’s  what  makes  newspaper  advertising 
so  effective.  Newspapers  today  are  at  an 
all-time  high  in  circulation  .  .  .  51,000,000 
every  weekday  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
They  are  the  biggest  mass  medium.  Yet  they 
give  you  effective  control . . .  enable  you  to 
build  sales  where  you  want  them  when  you 
want  them,  at  low  cost. 

We’ve  got  lots  of  market  information  on 
tap.  Some  of  it  may  be  just  what  you’re 
looking  for  in  your  business.  Why  not 
ask  us  about  it? 


I 


Chrysler  Corp. 
Apologizes  for 
Guards'  Tactics 

Detroit,  Mich. — Manhandling 
of  reporters  and  photographers 
by  plant  protection  men  at  the 
Dodge  plant  of  Chrysler  Corp. 
while  they  were  trying  to  cover 
a  fire  there  July  2  brought  a 
strong  protest  from  the  three 
Detroit  newspapers. 

Reporters  and  photographers 
for  the  Detroit  News,  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  Detroit  Times 
were  either  forcibly  ejected 
from  the  Dodge  grounds  or  held 
under  guard  in  the  plant  pro¬ 
tection  office  for  nearly  two 
hours. 

While  newspapermen  were  be¬ 
ing  thus  treated,  hundreds  of 
spectators  were  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  grounds  unmo¬ 
lested. 

Free  Press  Photographer  Tony 
Spina  and  News  Lensman  Heinz 
Hoffman  were  pushed  and 
pulled  through  ankle-deep  pud¬ 
dles  of  water  despite  their  pro¬ 
tests  and  Spina  declared  he  was 
hit  in  the  back  by  one  of  the 
plant  guards  as  he  stooped  to 
pick  up  his  camera  equipment. 
Free  Press  Photographer  Ray 
Glonka  was  chased  through  the 
grounds  to  his  car. 

Among  those  forcibly  ejected 
were  Free  Press  Reporters  Rob¬ 
ert  DeWolfe,  Jerry  Hansen  and 
George  Bush. 

Those  forcibly  detained  by  the 
Dodge  protection  men  were  Roy 
Bash,  Detroit  Times  photog¬ 
rapher  and  News  Reporters  Rob¬ 
ert  Ball  and  Harvey  Patton. 
They  blamed  Fred  G.  Carse, 
chief  of  the  Dodge  protection 
men,  for  giving  the  orders  to  de¬ 
tain  them.  When  the  protection 
men  were  unable  to  reach  higher 
officials  of  Chrysler,  they  finally 
released  the  three  newspaper 
men. 

Managing  editors  of  the  three 
papers  entered  written  protests 
over  the  treatment  of  their  men. 
The  next  day  James  Lee,  Chrys¬ 
ler  public  relations  director,  ten¬ 
dered  apologies  for  Chrysler 
Corp.  and  declared  the  rough 
handling  was  all  a  mistake.  He 
promised  that  accredited  news¬ 
men  would  have  access  to 
Chrysler  property  on  similar  fu¬ 
ture  occasions. 

The  Detroit  Press  Photograph¬ 
ers  Association,  through  its 
secretary,  William  L.  Seiter,  pro¬ 
tested  by  letter  to  K.  T.  Keller, 
president  of  Chrysler  Corp. 

“We  have  never  here  In  De¬ 
troit  encountered  Gestapo  tactics 
such  as  were  handed  out  by 
members  of  the  plant  protection 
force  at  Dodge,”  the  letter  read. 

“This  despicable  treatment  of 
the  Detroit  Press  cannot  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  unnoticed. 

“This  organization  will  notify 
every  newspaper  and  motion 
picture  photographer  in  the 
United  States,  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  and  ask  their  assistance 
in  the  ignoring  of  Chrysler 
Corp.  in  all  future  news  photo¬ 
graphs  and  newsreels." 


NAB  Acts  to  Expand 
Activities  for  FM 


THE  hard-working  staff  of 
Springfield  ( Mass. )  Daily  News 
was  proud  of  the  parade  edition, 
prepared  for  the  national  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Yankee  Division 
Veterans  Association.  But 
street  boys  hawked  it  under  a 
scorching  sun;  “Get  your  late 
Daily  News.  Swell  for  a  sun 
shade,  good  to  fan  yourself 
with.  Great  for  sitting  on.  Get 
the  Daily  News!” 

■ 

AS  PART  of  a  straight  report  on 
a  girls’  baseball  game,  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Times  sports  page 
said:  “Everything  was  going  fine 
until  the  last  half  of  the  fifth 
when  all  of  the  bags  got  loaded.” 
■ 

STORY  in  Dallas  (Texas)  Morn¬ 
ing  News  about  Joe  Louis’ 
10th  anniversary  as  heavyweight 
champion  ended  up:  After  every 
title  defense  he  speaks  the  same 
words  over  the  radio; 

YALE  WINS 
EASTERN  TITLE 


Washington — Three  moves  af¬ 
fecting  FM  activities  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  were  announced  this 
week. 

A  plan  which  would  give  FM, 
television,  and  facsimile  direct 
representation  on  the  NAB 
Board  of  Directors  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  membership  soon 
in  a  referendum. 

Leonard  Asch  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  NAB  FM  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee.  Mr.  Asch, 
long-time  operator  of  WBCA  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  an  FM  sta¬ 
tion  without  AM  affiliation,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Walter  J.  Damm,  general 
manager  of  WTMJ-FM,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  who  resigned  the  chairman¬ 
ship,  but  will  continue  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  committee. 

NAB  announced  also  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Robert  T.  Bartley 
as  director  of  the  FM  Depart¬ 
ment. 


Big  Map  Shows 
Pioneers'  Trek 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.— T)ie 
Tribune  is  attracting  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  its  front  win¬ 
dows  and  bulletin  area  by  fea¬ 
turing  an  illuminated  map  out¬ 
lining  the  trek  in  lights  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Utah  Pioneers  from 
Nauvoo,  Ill.  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  map  is  20  feet  high  and  70 
feet  long  and  charts  the  journey 
westward,  the  Sons  following 
the  route  of  the  Mormon  Pio¬ 
neers,  led  by  Brigham  Young, 
July  24,  1847.  The  trek  is  a  part 
of  the  Utah  Centennial. 


Service  from  Dallas 

Dallas,  Tex. — The  metropoli¬ 
tan  edition  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  the  same  edition 
which  goes  to  Dallas  homes, 
now  reaches  Mexico  City  read¬ 
ers  at  breakfast  time,  via  air¬ 
plane. 


A  DROPPED  line  in  a  Richmond 

(Va. )  Times  Dispatch  item 
produced  this  version  of  an  old 
song: 

“They’ll  be  singing  that  old, 
sad  refrain,  ‘I've  Been  Working 
on  the  standing  -  room  -  only 
crowd  in  the  State  Corporation 
Commission  courtroom  today,’ 
and  indications  are  that  not  all 
the  audience  is  prepared  to  ap¬ 
plaud.” 

■ 

A  FEEBLE  old  man  made  his 

way  upstairs  to  the  editorial 
office  of  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News 
Tribune  and  left  a  piece  of  paper 
on  the  city  editor’s  desk.  With¬ 
out  a  word  he  left.  Here  is  what 
was  written: 

Saucers  floating  in  the  air. 

Going  places,  here  and  there; 

At  terrific  paces  going. 

Going,  going,  ever  going. 

Conjectures  flying  just  as  fast: 

Are  they  here  our  world  to 
blast? 

Can  they  be  a  Russian  plot? 

Men  from  Mars?  Maybe  not. 

Men  may  worry,  but  not  me. 

I’ve  the  power  the  thing  to 
see. 

Only  I  the  answer  know. 

Will  I  tell?  I  answer,  no. 


Frankly,  we  are  out  of 
patience  with  those  who 
contend  that  the  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa.,  market  can 
be  covered  by  using  the 
big-city  papers  —  Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  example.  It 
is  so  easy  to  prove  the 
falacy  of  the  idea — and 
those  national  advertisers 
who  yield  to  the  error  fall 
far,  far  short  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  one  of  the  finer 
markets  of  America. 


Trust  the  great  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  KNOW  this.  They 
use  large  size  copy  every 
week  in  the  Times  Herald. 


53,429  City  Zone  —  16,278  ABC  Circulation 


Ha,  ha,  ha,  you  little  runts. 
Saucers  floating,  doing 
stunts — 

I’m  the  guy  who  put  them 
there. 

Try  to  catch  me  if  you  dare. 


IT'S  AMAZING 

the  number  ot  uses  folks  find  for 
EDITOR  Sc  PUBLISHER  Classified 
Ads.  Let  one  fill  some  need  today 
for  you.  Phone  or  write 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel:  BRyant  9-300S 
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AD  vice  to  the  Advertising  and  Selling  Fraternity: 

LOVE  THAT  MAN! 


THE  NATIONAL  NETWORK  OF  ^ 
SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  PICTURE  V 
SECTIONS  •  INDEPENDENTLY  \ 
PUBLISHED  AND  LOCALLY  C 
edited  for  14,000,000  FAMILIES  | 

NEW  YORK  DETRO 

editor  (S  PUBLISHER  for  July  12,  1947 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Metropolitan  Group  Gravure 


For  your  salesmen,  too,  operate 
locally.  Your  Cleveland  man  sells 
the  local  Cleveland  market— and 
not  the  Dallas  or  the  Denver  mar¬ 
ket.  It’s  his  job  to  sell  Cleveland  in 
terms  of  its  local  peculiarities. 
Unlike  other  national  media, 
Metro  Group  Gravure  is  a  national 
network  of  twenty-six  (26)  locally 
owned,  locally  edited  and  locally 
powerful  Sunday  magazine  picture 
sections.  Their  local  point-of-view 
adds  up  to  the  greatest  local  popu¬ 
larity  of  anything  in  print. 


Yes  sir !  Love  that  man.  Love  that 
dealer. 


No  matter  how  much  you  persuade 
people  to  buy  your  product — he’s 
the  man  who  sells  it. 


So,  if  you  “love  that  man,”  show 
your  affection  by  backing  him  up 
locally  in  Metro  Group  Gravure. 

For  he  lives  locally,  thinks  locally 
and  sells  locally— to  local  people 
who  have  local  habits  and  tastes. 


Clearly,  the  local  impact  of  Metro’s 
local  Sunday  magazine  picture  sec¬ 
tions  fits  your  local  selling  job. 


Best  of  all  for  many  advertisers — 
you  can  buy  any  combination  of 
these  sections,  from  10  to  23  pub¬ 
lishing  cities,  to  match  distribution, 
beam  copy  to  local  holidays  or  cus¬ 
toms,  catch  climatic  curves,  change 
prices  or  dealer  listings. 


So  if  you  “love  that  man”  let 
him  know  it — by  backing  him  up 
in  the  one  medium  he  knows  best 
because  it’s  built  for  him  right  in 
his  own  local  bailiwick. 


Have  you  heard  the  whole  Metro 
Group  Gravure  story  lately? 


Paul  Poynter 
Marks  50  Years 
As  Publisher 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  —  Paul 
Poynter,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  the  Sul¬ 
livan  (Ind.)  Times  and  Sullivan 
Democrat,  celebrated  his  50th 
anniversary  as  a  publisher  at 
his  Florida  home  July  9  with 
members  of  his  staff. 

Just  50  years  ago  he  brought 
out  his  first  issue  of  the  Sullivan 
Democrat  as  its  new  owner,  age 
22.  The  month  before  he  had 
been  graduated  from  DePauw 
University  with  a  great  urge  to 
be  a  publisher — ^support  William 
Jennings  Bryan  and  Free  Silver 
— fight  high  tariff  and  crusade 
for  prohibition. 

Not  long  after  he  became  a 
publisher  he  bought  an  opposi¬ 
tion  weekly,  the  Sullivan  Times, 
and  converted  it  into  a  daily 
which  Is  now  operated  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  W  .C.  Jamison. 
Both  the  Times  and  Democrat 
this  week  issued  a  four-page 
60th  anniversary  supplement  de¬ 
voted  strictly  to  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  two  papers. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Poynter 
has  spent  most  of  his  time  in  St. 
Petersburg  where  he  publishes 
the  Times  which  he  bought  in 
1912.  His  Florida  paper  also 
controls  the  Floridian  and  the 
Visitors’  News,  two  weekly 
publications,  and  a  radio  station, 
^SP. 

During  the  past  50  years,  Mr. 
Poynter  and  his  associates  have 
published  more  than  a  dozen 
newspapers  in  Florida,  Indiana 
and  North  Carolina. 

A  certain  type  of  dynamic 
optimism  has  characterized  his 
attitude  in  publishing  and  busi¬ 
ness  whether  the  “times  were 
hard  or  good” — booming  or  bust¬ 
ing.  On  the  anniversary  date 
he  said; 

“Opportunities  are  just  as 
great  today  for  young  men  in 
publishing  and  other  enterprises 
as  when  I  got  out  of  college  in 
1897.” 

Mr.  Poynter  has  two  children 
—both  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Mrs.  Jamison  operates  the 
Sullivan  papers,  and  his  son. 
Nelson  Poynter,  is  editor  and 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times. 

■ 

Maryland  Daily  Closed 
By  Attachment  Order 

Washington — The  Montgom¬ 
ery  Independent  -  Standard,  the 
first  and  only  daily  newspaper 
In  Montgomery  County.  Mary¬ 
land,  has  been  closed  under  an 
attachment  preliminary  to  auc¬ 
tion  of  its  physical  properties. 

The  Citizens  Bank  of  Takoma 
Park  acted,  according  to  a 
spokesman,  because  payments 
were  overdue  on  a  $20,000  loan 
made  last  August. 

The  newspaper  came  into  ex¬ 
istence  through  a  merger  of 
the  Montgomery  Independent 
and  the  Silver  Spring  Standard, 
former  weeklies.  It  became  a 
daily  Oct.  1,  1946,  with  R.  C. 
Musser  as  publisher. 
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Protective  Badge 

Members  oi  the  Associated 
Press  stall  in  Nanking  now 
have  identification  badges. 
”Our  recent  student  troubles 
in  which  Reporter  Martin  Chen 
was  knocked  about  before  he 
could  identify  himself  to  the 
strong-arm  police  showed  a 
need  for  quick  identification," 
explained  Harold  Milks,  in 
charge  oi  the  Nanking  office. 
The  badges  were  the  result. 
The  AP  logotype  is  the  basic 
emblem  with  Associated  Press 
of  America  in  Chinese. 

Boyne  Assumes 
Publisher  Role 

Manitowoc,  Wis.  —  Reed  T. 
Bayne,  editor  of  the  Manitowoc 
Herald-Times,  has  become  pub¬ 
lisher  as  well  as  editor,  with 
J.  M.  Barenbaum,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Two  Rivers  (Wis.) 
Reporter,  being  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

Other  changes  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  staff  of  the  Herald-Times 
and  the  Reporter  include  nam¬ 
ing  of  Alan  M.  Ohde,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Herald-Times, 
as  business  manager  of  the  Re¬ 
porter.  He  has  also  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Manitowoc 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  in  place  of  his 
father,  the  late  W.  F.  Ohde. 

Barenbaum  joined  the  Mani¬ 
towoc  Times  in  1929  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Herald-Times  after  the  two 
papers  were  consolidated.  He 
has  been  business  manager  of 
the  Reporter  since  1939. 

Joining  the  Herald-Times  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  in  1932,  Ohde  was 
made  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  two  years  later.  From 
1943-45  he  served  with  the 
Army.  Since  his  return  he  has 
been  advertising  director  of  the 
Herald-Times. 

■ 

Centennial  Feature 

A  108-page  edition  of  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Sunday  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  on  June  29  marked 
the  opening  of  New  Bedford's 
Centennial  celebration. 


COPYWRITER! 

You  have  a  little  influenre  with 
the  hoi^s.  don't  you?  Tip  him  off 
about  “Magazine.”  the  favorite 
reading  habit  in  America’s  6th 
largest  city.  Powerful  locally  edited 
picture  stories.  Compelling  gra¬ 
vure.  1.000  line  page  size.  Balti¬ 
more  folks  reach  first  for  “Maga¬ 
zine”  every  Sunday  morning! 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


Phila.  Inquirer 
Blimp  Survey 
Aids  Safety  Plan 

Philadelphia  —  Flooded  with 
letters  from  the  public  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  campaign  to  cut 
down  the  enormous  toll  of  traffic 
accidents,  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  this  week  employed  a 
blimp  on  a  four-day  aerial  sur¬ 
vey  of  traffic  conditions. 

Under  joint  auspices  of  the 
municipal  Bureau  of  Traffic  En¬ 
gineering  and  the  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  the  blimp  Enter¬ 
prise  provided  an  opportunity 
to  view  the  over  all  picture  of 
road  conditions,  checking  all 
bottlenecks,  traffic  snarls  and 
common  scenes  of  accidents  un¬ 
der  bureau  direction. 

At  the  rate  of  1,000  a  day, 
Philadelphians  are  taking  the 
driving  tests  sponsored  by  the 
Inquirer. 

An  outstanding  feature  of 
the  newspaper’s  safety  drive 
was  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  articles  entitled  “Stop  This 
Slaughter”,  written  by  Owen  F. 
McDonnell,  of  the  Inquirer 
news  staff,  ' 

■ 

200  in  Archery  Show 

Chicago — More  than  200  arch¬ 
ers  will  participate  in  an  archery 
show  July  13  at  Chicago’s  Lane 
Technical  High  school  athletic 
field,  the  Chicago  Tribune  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  Charities,  Inc.,  will  spon¬ 
sor  the  show. 


SPONSORS  of  DISTINCTION 


"Hay,  I  hear  you’re  raklnz  in  the 
rawh  these  days,  how  comef” 

“Oh,  I  Just  use  that  Mellsse  Adv.  Idea 
Hervloe-^t’s  Wonderful!” 

Melisse  Service  consists  of  adv.,  sales 
promotion,  merchandising',  ideas  and 
plans;  copy,  slogans,  humor,  cartoons, 
continuity,  illustrations;  product,  pack¬ 
age  and  fashion  design;  manikin,  dis¬ 
play,  etc.,  all  with  that  dignified 
.Melisse  touch  and  selling  power. 

P.S. :  —  Special  offer  to  Newspapers  — 
Original  Hales  Promotion  Ideas  with  art 
and  copy  to  match. 

For  the  services  of  this  GREAT  talent, 
write  or  phone  Melisse  at — 

MELISSE  ADV.  IDEA  SERVICE 

310  E.  5»th  St.,  N.  Y.  23,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLaza  3-0048 


EDITOR  & 


IN  MIDDLE- 
INCOME 
Washington, 
all  newspaper 
circulation 
is  good. 

Times-Herald 
circulation  in 
Washington 
is  both  great 
and  good. 

That's  being 
fair  to 
everybody. 
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Editor  and  Publisher 

TIMES-HERALD  260,912 
The  STAR  .  .  214,212 

The  POST  .  .  .  165,554 

The  NEWS  .  .  .  109,267 

as  of  March  31,  1947 

WASHI.NCTON,  D.  C. 

National  Representative 
CEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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oti/i6e  on  SAN  FRANCISCO 


f  t/ie  cip(MiatiGiiy  in^ 

_ Ifoup  ppo5fKPou5  (wL  compa^ 

Population  (U.  S.  Census  1945),  .  .82A400^'T^  ^ 


Families . 301,200 

Retail  Sales . $1,000,250,000 

Retail  Pood  Store  Sales.  .  .  $210,352,000 

General  Mdse.  Sales .  $175,536,000 

Drug  Store  Sales .  $34,752,000 

Wholesale  Sales . $3,851,942,000 

Effective  Buying  Income  (Gross) 

$1,600,150,000 

Effective  Buying  Income  (Net) 

$1,366,528,000 

Effective  Buying  Income,  per  family 

(Net)  $4,537 

*Effective  Buying  Income,  per  capita 

(Net)  $1,652 

Quality  of  Market  Index . 154 


*Among  your  ten  belt  merketi — the  ten  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States — San  Francisco  has  th»  largest  efftetive 
buying  Income  per  capita.  The  above  statistics  are  from 
Sales  Management's  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  Copyrighted 
1947;  further  reproduction  not  licensed. 


your  national  adverfisinn 
automatically  ^  ^ 


Vour  CaW 
franc's*® 


SAN  FRANCISCO  S  FRIiNOlLr  NIWSFAPSR 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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Keener  Manufacturing  Co 

TflaAen^ 

416  lon<est«r  Av*.,  lANCASTCR,  PA 


1  85%  of  our  mail  circulation  p*-.  1-1,  . 

the  RURAL  HOME  DELIV-  iriniCnCnjl  1 QKGS 
lY  plan.  My  statement  at  the  *««■  |  »  *<1 

ivention  was  to  the  effect  yYlIlSlOW  S 
»t  we  have  converted  85%  of  JJ  ^ 

‘  mail  subscribers  on  Rock-  rjM  T^ni'lr  UT 

d  rural  routes  that  have  been  w  X  wlKlil 

rked  thus  far.  Kenelm  R.  Winslow  has  r^ 

‘I  have  had  many  letters  this  tired  as  circulation  manager  of 


CIRCULATION 


‘Vacation  Package’ 
Successful  In  Atlanta 


past  week,  most  of  which  result  the  JVew  York  Herald  Tribune 
from  a  wrong  impression  of  our  He  will  be  suc- 
operation  here.  In  reality  when  ceeded  by  Rich- 
I  brought  the  subject  up  at  the  ard  A.  R.  Pink- 
convention,  I  was  seeking  infor-  ham,  circulation 
mation  rather  than  purporting  sales  manager,  it 
to  be  an  ‘auto  route  expert.’  was  announced 

“Our  RURAL  HOME  DELIV-  this  week  by 
ERY  is  merely  an  adaptation  of  William  E.  Rob- 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  inson,  business 
‘Tribune  system.”  manager. 

While  retiring 
as  active  head 
of  the  depart- 
ment  —  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  has  held  Pinkham 
for  18  years  — 

Mr.  Winslow  will  maintain 
close  association  with  the  news¬ 
paper  in  a  consulting  capacity. 
His  decision  to  retire  at  to 
time  was  hastened  by  the  need 
for  his  help  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Reid  Foundation 
and  the  development  of  Ophir 
Farm  as  a  community  of  small 
homes. 

Pinkham.  a  Yale  University 
graduate.  Class  of  1936,  joined 
Time,  Inc.,  after  graduation  and 
became  assistant  promotion  man 
ager  of  Fortune.  He  left  that 
position  in  1938  to  join  Morgan 
Reichner  &  Co.,  an  advertising 
agency,  as  account  executive 
and  assistant  to  the  president 
-  ,  •  •  .  where  he  specialized  in  copy 

for  outstanding  work.  A  spe-  and  printed  advertising  fori 
cial  bus  was  chartered  for  the  packaged  products, 
journey.  Among  those  making  in  1940  he  became  director  of 
the  trip  were  Charlie  Moester  advertising  and  publicity  of 
of  the  circulation  department,  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  resign- 
and  Frank  Jones,  Journal-Sen-  ing  in  March,  1941,  to  join  Lord 
tinel  staff  photographer.  &  Thomas,  Inc.,  as  account  ex- 

A  group  of  375  boys  who  ecutive  on  part  of  the  American 
serve  the  Philadelphia  ( Pa. )  Tobacco  Co.  account. 

Bulletin  in  the  Camden,  N.  J.  Pinkham  was  call^  to  active 
area  were  guests  of  the  news-  service  with  the  Navy  in  June, 
paper  on  an  all-day  trip  to  New  1941,  as  an  ensign  in  the  Office 
York  on  Sunday,  June  29.  of  Naval  Intelligence. 


AR‘rHUR  DANIEL,  circulation  as  might  be  fixed  by  the  corn- 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  mission,  and  entered,  pursuant 
Journal,  reports  that  the  first  to  prearrangement  with  the 
six  weeks  period  has  proved  shipper,  into  an  illegal  supple- 
the  Journal's  “Vacation  Pack-  mental  agreement  to  carry  at  a 
age  Plan”  very  successful.  lower  rate,  to  recover  the  dif- 
This  is  the  first  time,  Mr.  ference  between  the  amount  ac- 
Daniel  said,  that  subscribers  in  tually  paid  and  the  full  rate  as 
this  area  have  been  voluntarily  authorized  by  the  state  commis- 
offered  a  plan  for  saving  a  back  sion;  that  such  a  transaction  is 
file  of  papers.  not  within  the  operation  of  the 

Under  the  Package  Plan,  the  statute  of  limitations  applicable 
carrier  saves  all  papers  while  to  actions  for  debt  not  ‘evi- 
a  subscriber  is  on  his  vacation,  d^-nced  by  a  contract  in  writ- 
then  delivers  the  complete  file  ing.’ 

when  he  returns.  Large  printed  “While  this  case  had  its  origin 
envelopes  have  been  provided  within  the  State  of  Texas,  every  .  ,  . 

by  the  Journal  for  the  delivery  newspaper  distributor  is  urged  try  circulation  department  has 
of  the  complete  file.  to  check  with  local  state  rate  started  a  state  softball  program 

The  plan  has  been  promoted  authorities,  such  as  railroad  for  out-of-town  carriers.  Five 
by  the  carriers  themselves,  as  commissions,  public  utility  com-  leagues  have  been  organized, 
well  as  by  a  weekly  front  page  missions,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  Directing  of  the  league  and 

coaching  of  the  teams  is  being 
done  by  agents  and  country 
supervisors.  T-shirts  with  the 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 
monogram  are  supplied  to  the 
teams. 

Carrier  boys  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel  from  Winston-Salem  and 
several  cities  in  northwest 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 


Contract  Driver  Decision  national  rYgulatirs  '^dlre^ 

A  CONTRACT  driver  is  today  ^gc  °ions  olSfons  and 
better  off  by  $37,000  by  reason  and  wide 

of  a  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  av(fake  circulation  man  should 

run  no  risk  by  cheSg  every 
IS  considered  importont  to  every  ^ase  of  his  operation.” 
newspaper  publisher,  who  is  dis-  ^ 

tributing  newspapers  by  con-  o  j 

tract  and  common  carrier,  ac-  Correction  on  Rockford 
cording  to  Jack  Estes,  Dallas  WILLIAM  K.  TODD  writes  to 
(Tex.)  News,  chairman  of  the  clear  up  some  phases  of  the 
ICMA  legislative  committee.  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star  and  Beg¬ 
in  a  recent  bulletin  to  Texas  ister-Republic  rural  home  deliv- 
publishers,  Estes  highlighted  the  ery  system  reported  in  E&P 
court’s  decision  regarding  the  (June  21,  page  8).  He  states: 
General  Mills  contract  carrier  “First,  the  method  of  delivery 
payment  case,  in  part,  as  fol-  of  the  Morning  Star  is  accom- 
lows:  plished  by  mail  on  weekdays 

“The  case  involves  a  contract  and  by  auto  route  on  Sunday, 
carrier  named  Leo  Steele  and  The  E&P  story  carries  this 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  the  former  method  in  reverse  and  has 
taking  action  after  obtaining  a  brought  several  letters  to  me 
permit  to  operate  from  a  State  inquiring  as  to  how  we  obtained 
Commission  upon  the  basis  of  a  permission  to  use  mail  boxes  on 
written  contract  with  the  ship-  weekdays.  We  are  permitted  to 
per  to  transport  goods  entirely  use  mail  boxes  on  Sundays  only, 
within  the  state  at  such  rates  “Second,  we  have  not  convert- 


The  most-clipped  panel 


Ysh'II  find  if  lacktd  wills, 
•nclosid  in  lifters,  pasted  ie 
scropbeelis.  Consistent  poll-winitr 
.  , .  it's  beloved  by  year  overej* 
readers,  because  they're  the  lolki 
whose  foibles  are  so  skilllelly 
uncovered  by  the  gentle  satire  el 
George  Clock.  —  If  "The  Neighbors" 
is  still  open  in  your  territory,  tend 
now  for  proofs  and  price  quototions. 


$y  Ciert 


TIm  Nci^libors 

/  I 

I 


Chicago  Tribune 
N^YoRK  News 


•  If  vou  don't  »t»y  (or  (finnrr 
thGt'yW  riH^t  lotif  out." _ 


4i’re  nol  impo«inf. 
ril  ju»t  h4\«  to  < 


NIWS  eUltWNG.  N«w  r«<k  It 
TIISUNE  lOWi*. 

M  scon.  Mwws* 


RICH  NATURAL  RESOURCES 


ansas 


CENTER  OF  NATIONWIDE  MARKET 
PROGRESSIVE  INDUSTRY 


FIRST  IN  WHEAT  PRODUCTION 
PRODUCTIVE  AGRICULTURE 


ABUNDANT  WATER 


DEPENDABLE  RAIL  TRANSPORTATION 


NATIVE  BORN  WORKERS 


MODERATE  LIVING  COSTS 


^  One  of  a  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  based  on 
industrial  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  states 
served  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad. 


esign- 
Lord 
It  ex- 
‘rican 


active 

June, 

Office 


ANSAS — almost  in  the  exact  geopraphical 
center  of  the  United  States;  an  important 
factor  to  industries  serving  nationwide  markets. 

Agriculture  is  king.  Kansas  normally  ranks  first 
in  wheat  production.  In  addition  to  grains,  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits,  a  large  part  of  farm  income  is 
derived  from  livestock  and  poultry. 

Kansas  industry  keeps  step  with  agriculture. 
There  are  approximately  2,500  manufacturing 
and  processing  establishments.  Over  four  million 


tons  of  coal  are  mined  annually.  Here  is  the 
largest  natural  gas  field  in  the  world.  Eighteen 
principal  rivers  with  two  great  watersheds  pro¬ 
vide  an  abundance  of  water.  The  population  is 
97  per  cent  native  born. 


Kansas  .  .  .  the  hub  of  a  rich  market;  a  treasure 
chest  of  natural  resources  with  dependable  labor; 
outstanding  public  health  record;  moderate  living 
costs;  and  excellent  transportation  over  Union 
Pacific  rails. 


Address  Industrial  Department,  Union 
Pacific  Railroarl.  Omaha  2,  yebraska,  for 
information  regarding  industrial  sites. 
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Detroit  Store  Measures 
Ad’s  Cost  by  Its  Sales 


WIPIY  aWMAtT  Of  ADVI«TI9NOIKgilT| 


CROWLEY-MILNER  &  CO.,  De¬ 
troit  department  store,  has 
developed  one  of  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  retail  ad  cost  measurement 
systems  in  the  country. 

Simple  and  effective,  it  has 
provided  after  its  first  four 
years’  operation  a  vast  body  of 
information  on  which  to  plan 
future  promotions.  Jay  D.  Run- 
kle,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager,  who  devised  the  sys¬ 
tem,  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'The  paraphernalia  consists  of 
two  simple  tabulation  forms,  one 
for  data  on  the  individual  ads 
measured,  the  other  a  summary 


AOvnrrtsiN*  tmuLT* 


k  BkLlMiit 


■  ■1  rill  rf  iiiiiif  — 

Form  1 — Advertising  Result  Sheet 

form  for  recording  and  filing  the 
principal  facts  on  all  ads  meas¬ 
ured  each  week. 

Tests  Pulling  Power 

The  principal  purpose  of  the 
system  is  to  evaluate,  by  meas¬ 
uring  actual  sales  results,  the 
pulling  power  of  the  store’s 
copy. 

Form  1  records  the  depart¬ 
ment,  date  of  the  ad,  selling  days 
for  the  merchandise  advertised, 
newspaper  used,  space,  ad  cost, 
percentage  of  ad  cost  to  sales, 
how  the  merchandise  was  dis¬ 
played,  telephone  and  mail  or¬ 
ders,  etc.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
form  a  copy  of  the  ad  itself  is 
attached. 

For  each  ad,  the  department 
head  or  other  person  charged 
w  th  measuring  the  result  is 
asi^  xi  to  give  his  opinion  “as  to 
wh>  this  ad  did  not  pull  if  per¬ 
centage  is  over  15%.’’ 

The  weekly  summary.  Form  2, 
lists  each  ad  by  department,  ad 
number,  newspaper,  ad  date, 

■  date  returned,  cost  of  ad,  per¬ 
centage  of  ad  cost,  item  sales, 
department  sales  for  the  current 
and  preceding  years,  and  the 
number  of  days  covered  by  the 
sale. 

Crowley-Milner’s  studies  show, 
Mr.  Runkle  said,  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  cost  for  individual  items 
may  run  as  low  as  3%  of  sales 
or  as  high  as  50%,  with  some 
cases  recorded  topping  150%. 

Details  of  the  measurement 
procedure  were  described  by 
Mr.  Runkle  as  follows: 

Each  day  as  the  merchandise 
promotion  committee  goes  over 
the  proofs  and  tissue  layouts,  a 
list  of  the  ads  to  be  checked  for 


results  is  made,  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  research  department 
clips  it  to  Form  1.  The  store 
measures  only  ads  intended  to 
pull  traffic  or  volume  immedi¬ 
ately.  None  of  the  “prestige” 
advertising  is  measured,  said 
Mr.  Runkle,  since  such  copy  is 
not  expected  to  bring  quick 
results. 

After  the  information  on  the 
medium  used  and  advertising 
cost  has  been  filled  in  by  the 
research  department,  the  form 
goes  to  the  buyer,  who  keeps  it 
until  the  end  of  the  third  day  or 
the  number  of  days  being 
checked.  The  store  has  found 
that  it  is  most  practical  to  meas¬ 
ure  results  for  only  one  to  three 
days,  since  there  is  very  little 
carryover  beyond  three  days 
after  the  ad  has  been  run.  In 
the  case  of  Friday  advertising, 
only  one  day's  selling — Saturday 
— is  measured. 

The  buyer  fills  in  the  sales  of 
items  advertised  and  returns  the 
form  to  the  general  mana¬ 
ger’s  office. 

During  the  week,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  research  department 
makes  a  summary  on  Form  2  of 
all  ads  sent  to  buyers.  Summary 
sheets  are  held  by  the  general 
manager  to  await  return  of  the 
individual  advertising  result 
sheets. 

'Success  Stories'  Chosen 

For  each  merchandise  group, 
the  general  manager  selects  the 
“promotional  success  story  of 
the  week.”  Then,  each  Saturday 
at  a  meeting  of  the  store’s  exec¬ 
utives,  the  “success  stories”  are 
presented  by  the  general  mana¬ 
ger,  with  discussion  of  special 
features,  good  and  bad  points, 
etc.,  all  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  promotional  techniques. 

Further  analysis  and  study  is 
then  made  by  the  merchandise 
research  department  and  the  re¬ 
sult  sheets  are  filed. 

“From  these  summaries.”  said 
Mr.  Runkle,  “we  know  exactly 
how  much  each  newspaper  costs 
us  in  relation  to  the  merchandise 
advertised.  We  also  know  the 


Form  2 — For  the  weekly  summary  of  how  the  store  did  ad-wU*. 


results  by  departments  and  by 

merchandise  groups.  We  can  also  AoenCV  SUTVGVS 
summarize  the  advertising  re-  w  , 

suits  by  days  of  the  week  and  jyiQn  S  VY  GQI  AuS 
numerous  other  ways. 


“This  method  of  measuring  ad¬ 
vertising  results  is  not  a  theory 
— it  has  been  in  actual  practice 
and  has  proved  itself  beyond 
any  question. 

“If  we  are  to  improve  our  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  pulling  power 
of  our  advertising,  we  must 
know  the  facts  about  our  adver¬ 
tising.  We  must  be  much  more 
scientific  in  approaching  the 
problems  of  advertising.  We  all 
know  that  to  be  scientific  we 
must  have  facts  on  which  to  base 
our  judgment. 

'Opinions'  Are  Out 

“Such  an  analysis  of  advertis¬ 
ing  results  is  a  boon,  not  only 
to  the  general  management  of 
the  business,  but  also  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  and  to  the 
buyers  and  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  themselves.  The  value  is 
there,  if  it  is  dug  out  and  used.” 

Mr.  Runkle  said  he  started  the 
system  after  years  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  “opinions  and  guesses” 
about  advertising  practice. 
“Huge  sums  of  money  have  been 
poured  down  the  drain,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “by  advertisers  who  have 
nothing  more  than  their  own 
opinions  to  back  them  up.  Times 
are  changing  rapidly.  Extrava 
gant  expenditures  of  advertising 
money  without  knowing  the  re 
suits  will  not  be  tolerated  b: 
intelligent  merchants  in  the 
future.” 

■ 

Writers  Decorated 

TITLES  of  Chevaliers  of  the 

Legion  of  Honor  were  given 
this  week  by  the  French  gov 
ernment  to  three  United  States 
correspondents  in  Paris.  Those 
decorated  were:  Henry  Cassidy. 
National  Broadcasting  Company; 
Paul  Ghali,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
and  Harold  Callender,  New  York 
Times. 


More  than  one-fourth — 27%-. 
of  men's  wear  retail  stores  use 
at  least  one  newspaper  ad  a 
week,  according  to  a  nation¬ 
wide  survey  recently  completed 
by  Posner-Zabin  advertising 
agency.  New  York. 

Of  those  questioned,  25%  said* 
they  use  two  ads  a  week,  20%' 
use  three,  6%  use  six. 

As  to  size  of  the  ads,  17% 
said  they  use  two  columns;  17% 
three  columns;  15.5%,  three  and 
four  columns  interchangeably 
and  12.5%  four  columns. 


^do  it 


York  —  anc 
Greater  York 
now  means  a 
population  of  186,- 
158 — Is  ruggedly  Indus¬ 
trial.  The  names  of  plants 
are  a  “blue  Book”  list. 

They,  through  their  own 
advertising,  have  made  York 
famous. 

Test  campaigns  must  have  immediate 
action.  And  all  advertising  is  better 
because  of  it.  The  Dispatch  is  a 
“natural”  as  an  “opener”.  It  is  the 
ONLY  way  by  which  this  market  can 
be  reached. 

Represented  by 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 


Despite  human  ingenuity,  no  better 
way  of  opening  a  can  has  been  found 
thEn  the  old-fashioned  “can-opener’*. 
Markets  (in  these  days)  are  lust  as 
difficult  to  “open”.  j  ao 

Quick  action!  That’s  what  counts. 


Nose  for  Food 

Boise,  Idaho — From  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  to  operator  of  a  drive-in 
restaurant  in  his  home  town. 
That’s  the  latest  move  of  Jim 
Kieldsen,  veteran  western  news¬ 
paperman  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  here  and  bought  “Mur¬ 
ray’s  Curb  Service.”  Kieldsen 
got  his  start  in  editorial  work 
on  the  Boise  Statesman. 

NEWS  THAT 
MAY  AFFECI 
YourINCOl 

You  probably  think  The  Wall  Stnif 
Journal  ia  just  for  millionaires.  Thi 
is  WRONG.  The  Wall  Street  Joural 
is  a  daily  business  guide  for  every  sub 
stantial  citizen  who  earns  a  living. 

Because  the  reports  in  The  Wiii 
Street  Journal  come  to  you  D^Ti 
you  get  the  fastest  possible  warning  H 
any  new  trend  that  may  affect  yo«^ 
income.  You  get  the  facts  in  time  ki 
protect  your  interests,  or  to  seize  quid 
ly  a  new  profit-making  opportunitj 
You  are  promptly  informed  on:  Tax* 
Prices.  Tariffs,  Industries,  Production 
Trends,  Commodities,  Securities,  Mu 
keting,  Consumer  Buying,  Labor,  Wort 
Trade,  Finance  and  New  Legislatiot 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  the  eon 
plete  business  daily . . .  with  the  larger 
staff  of  writers  on  business  andfinaiw 
. . .  and,  in  addition,  it  is  the  only  bus 
ness  paper  served  by  all  four  big  pn^) 
associations.  Why  not  try  it  for  ^ 
next  3  months  ...just  tear  out  this  a 
and  attach  it  to  your  check  for  $5  an 
mail.  Trial  subscription  . .  $5  for 
months— 77  issues  (in  U.  S.  and  Po> 
sessions). 

WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

44  Broad  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  t 
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New  Products, 
and  Old  Products 
with  new  selling 
angles.  “Natlon- 
^al”  is  a  cooper¬ 
ative  plan  the 
dealer  demands. 
Must  have,  to 
move  goods. 


VORKa 

D/SPATCH 
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Detroit  Store  Measures 
Ad’s  Cost  by  Its  Sales 


0«0»» -  WOK  ENOMO -  wnigr  iUMMAKY  Of  AOVEKTiaNGIKHlii 


CROWLEY-MILNER  &  CO.,  De¬ 
troit  department  store,  has 
developed  one  of  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  retail  ad  cost  measurement 
systems  in  the  country. 

Simple  and  effective,  it  has 
provided  after  its  first  four 
years’  operation  a  vast  body  of 
information  on  which  to  plan 
future  promotions.  Jay  D.  Run- 
kle,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager,  who  devised  the  sys¬ 
tem,  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  paraphernalia  consists  of 
two  simple  tabulation  forms,  one 
for  data  on  the  individual  ads 
measured,  the  other  a  summary 


AovnrrtaiNw  rosults 
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Form  1 — Advertising  Result  Sheet 

form  for  recording  and  filing  the 
principal  facts  on  all  ads  meas¬ 
ured  each  week. 

Tests  Pulling  Power 

The  principal  purpose  of  the 
system  is  to  evaluate,  by  meas¬ 
uring  actual  sales  results,  the 
pulling  power  of  the  store’s 
copy. 

Form  1  records  the  depart¬ 
ment,  date  of  the  ad,  selling  days 
for  the  merchandise  advertised, 
newspaper  used,  space,  ad  cost, 
percentage  of  ad  cost  to  sales, 
how  the  merchandise  was  dis¬ 
played,  telephone  and  mail  or¬ 
ders,  etc.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
form  a  copy  of  the  ad  itself  is 
attached. 

For  each  ad,  the  department 
head  or  other  person  charged 
w  th  measuring  the  result  is 
as^  xi  to  give  his  opinion  “as  to 
wh>  this  ad  did  not  pull  if  per¬ 
centage  is  over  IS'r.” 

The  weekly  summary.  Form  2, 
lists  each  ad  by  department,  ad 
number,  newspaper,  ad  date, 
date  returned,  cost  of  ad.  per¬ 
centage  of  ad  cost,  item  sales, 
department  sales  for  the  current 
and  preceding  years,  and  the 
number  of  days  covered  by  the 
sale. 

Crowley-Milner’s  studies  show, 
Mr.  Runkle  said,  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  cost  for  individual  items 
may  run  as  low  as  3%  of  sales 
or  as  high  as  50%.  with  some 
cases  recorded  topping  150%. 

Details  of  the  measurement 
procedure  were  described  by 
Mr.  Runkle  as  follows: 

Each  day  as  the  merchandise 
promotion  committee  goes  over 
the  proofs  and  tissue  layouts,  a 
list  of  the  ads  to  be  checked  for 


Form  2 — For  the  weekly  summary  of  how  the  store  did  ad-wia*. 


results  is  made,  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  research  department 
clips  it  to  Form  1.  The  store 
measures  only  ads  intended  to 
pull  traffic  or  volume  immedi¬ 
ately.  None  of  the  “prestige” 
advertising  is  measured,  said 
Mr.  Runkle,  since  such  copy  is 
not  expected  to  bring  quick 
results. 

After  the  information  on  the 
medium  used  and  advertising 
cost  has  been  filled  in  by  the 
research  department,  the  form 
goes  to  the  buyer,  who  keeps  it 
until  the  end  of  the  third  day  or 
the  number  of  days  being 
checked.  The  store  has  found 
that  it  is  most  practical  to  meas¬ 
ure  results  for  only  one  to  three 
days,  since  there  is  very  little 
carryover  beyond  three  days 
after  the  ad  has  been  run.  In 
the  case  of  Friday  advertising, 
only  one  day’s  selling — Saturday 
— is  measured. 

The  buyer  fills  in  the  sales  of 
items  advertised  and  returns  the 
form  to  the  general  mana¬ 
ger’s  office. 

During  the  week,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  research  department 
makes  a  summary  on  Form  2  of 
all  ads  sent  to  buyers.  Summary 
sheets  are  held  by  the  general 
manager  to  await  return  of  the 
individual  advertising  result 
sheets. 

’Success  Stories'  Chosen 

For  each  merchandise  group, 
the  general  manager  selects  the 
“promotional  success  story  of 
the  week.”  Then,  each  Saturday 
at  a  meeting  of  the  store’s  exec¬ 
utives,  the  "success  stories”  are 
presented  by  the  general  mana¬ 
ger,  with  discussion  of  special 
features,  good  and  bad  points, 
etc.,  all  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  promotional  techniques. 

Further  analysis  and  study  is 
then  made  by  the  merchandise 
research  department  and  the  re¬ 
sult  sheets  are  filed. 

“From  these  summaries,”  said 
Mr.  Runkle.  “we  know  exactly 
how  much  each  newspaper  costs 
us  in  relation  to  the  merchandise 
advertised.  We  also  know  the 


results  by  departments  and  by 
merchandise  groups.  We  can  also 
summarize  the  advertising  re¬ 
sults  by  days  of  the  week  and 
numerous  other  ways. 

“This  method  of  measuring  ad¬ 
vertising  results  is  not  a  theory 
— it  has  been  in  actual  practice 
and  has  proved  itself  beyond 
any  question. 

“If  we  are  to  improve  our  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  pulling  power 
of  our  advertising,  we  must 
know  the  facts  about  our  adver¬ 
tising.  We  must  be  much  more 
scientific  in  approaching  the 
problems  of  advertising.  We  all 
know  that  to  be  scientific  we 
must  have  facts  on  which  to  base 
our  judgment. 

'Opinions'  Are  Out 

“Such  an  analysis  of  advertis¬ 
ing  results  is  a  boon,  not  only 
to  the  general  management  of 
the  business,  but  also  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  and  to  the 
buyers  and  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  themselves.  The  value  is 
there,  if  it  is  dug  out  and  used.” 

Mr.  Runkle  said  he  started  the 
system  after  years  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  “opinions  and  guesses” 
about  advertising  practice. 
“Huge  sums  of  money  have  been 
poured  down  the  drain,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “by  advertisers  who  have 
nothing  more  than  their  own 
opinions  to  back  them  up.  Times 
are  changing  rapidly.  Extrava 
gant  expenditures  of  advertising 
money  without  knowing  the  re 
suits  will  not  be  tolerated  b:- 
intelligent  merchants  in  the 
future.” 


Writers  Decorated 

TITLES  of  Chevaliers  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  were  given 
this  week  by  the  French  gov 
ernment  to  three  United  States 
correspondents  in  Paris.  Those 
decorated  were:  Henry  Cassidy. 
National  Broadcasting  Company; 
Paul  Ghali,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
and  Harold  Callender,  New  York 
Times. 


Agency  Surveys 
Men's  Wear  Ads 

More  than  one-fourth— 27%^ 
of  men’s  wear  retail  stores  us* 
at  least  one  newspaper  ad  i 
week,  according  to  a  nation¬ 
wide  survey  recently  completed 
by  Posner-Zabin  advertising 
agency.  New  York. 

Of  those  questioned,  25%  said* 
they  use  two  ads  a  week,  20%' 
use  three,  6%  use  six. 

As  to  size  of  the  ads,  17% 
said  they  use  two  columns;  17% 
three  columns;  15.5%,  three  and 
four  columns  interchangeably 
and  12.5%  four  columns. 


Nose  for  Food 

Boise,  Idaho — From  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  to  operator  of  a  drive-in 
restaurant  in  his  home  town. 
That’s  the  latest  move  of  Jim 
Kieldsen,  veteran  western  news 
paperman  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  here  and  bought  “Mur¬ 
ray’s  Curb  Service.”  Kieldsen 
got  his  start  in  editorial  work 
on  the  Boise  Statesman. 

NEWS  THAI 
MAY  AFFECI 
Your  INCOME 

You  probably  think  The  Wall  StnA 
Journal  ia  Just  for  millionaires.  TU 
is  WRONG.  The  Wall  Street  JounJ 
ia  a  daily  business  guide  for  every  m 
stantial  citizen  who  earns  a  living,  i 
Because  the  reports  in  The  Wi 
Street  Journal  come  to  you  DAE! 
you  get  the  fastest  possible  warning  i 
any  new  trend  that  may  affect  yn 
income.  You  get  the  facts  in  time  t 
protect  your  interests,  or  to  seize  quid 
ly  a  new  profit-making  opportunitj 
'^’ou  are  promptly  informed  on:  Ta» 
Prices,  Tariffs,  Industries,  Productia 
Trends,  Commodities,  Securities,  Ms 
keting.  Consumer  Buying,  Labor,  Woii 
Trade,  Finance  and  New  Legislatia 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  the  eoi 
flele  business  daily . . .  with  the  large 
staff  of  writers  on  business  andfinaa 
. . .  and,  in  addition,  it  is  the  oidy  bus 
ness  paper  served  by  all  four  big  pm 
associations.  Why  not  try  it  for  tl 
next  3  months  ...just  tear  out  this » 
and  attach  it  to  your  check  for  $5  aa 
mail.  Trial  subscription  .  - .  $5  for 
months— 77  issues  (in  U.  S.  and  Pos 
sessions).  ’ 

WALL  STREET  JOURNALI 

44  Broad  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y*j 


York  —  an 
Greater  York 
now  means  a 
population  of  186,- 
158— Is  ruggedly  indus¬ 
trial.  The  names  of  plants 
are  a  “blue  Book”  list. 

They,  through  their  own 
advertising,  have  made  York 
famous. 

Test  campaigns  must  have  Immediate 
action.  And  all  advertising  is  better 
because  of  it.  The  Dispatch  Is  a 
“natural”  as  an  “opener”.  It  is  the 
ONLY  way  by  which  this  market  can 
be  reached. 

Repretented  by 
Reynoldt-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 


Despite  human  Ingenuity,  no  better 
way  of  opening  a  can  has  been  found 
than  the  old-fashioned  “can-opener”. 
Markets  (In  these  days)  are  just  as 
difficult  to  “open".  ju  ^  « 

Quick  action!  That’s  what  counts. 

New  Products, 
and  Old  Products 
with  new  selling 
angles.  “Nation¬ 
al”  is  a  cooper¬ 
ative  plan  the 
dealer  demands. 
Must  have,  to 
move  goods. 


VORKe 
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Wouid  you  call  THIS  news  ? 


Can  you  imagine  the  excitement  in  City  Rooms  if  the  streets 
suddenly  presented  such  a  scene  as  this  .  .  .  with  everything 
in  reverse  order? 

Fantastic,  isn’t  it? 

And  yet,  there  is  a  “reversal”  of  tremendous  importance  going 
on  right  now.  It  affects  every  woman  in  the  country  .  .  .  and  the 
huge  industry  that  supplies  their  clothes.  This  Fall  saw  the  most 
revolutionary  change  in  the  fashion  figure  in  ten  years  or  more. 
Graphically,  it  is  symbolized  by  these  two  triangles: 


Past  seasons*  silhouette. 
Wide,  angular  shoulders, 
slim,  short  skirt.  Spare, 
trim,  **stripped**  lines. 


Fall,  1947  silhouette. 
Rounded,  Curved 
shoulders,  accented  hips, 
longer  skirt. 


See  the  spread  run  by  Strawbridge  &  Clothier  of  Philadelphia  in 
the  July  1  “Bulletin”  for  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  new 
fashions  to  the  nation’s  retailers.  The  store  devoted  two  pages  to 
a  dramatization  of  the  new  Fall  fashions. 

Your  publication  will  find  it  good  business,  reader-wise  and  advertising- 
wise  to  give  the  fashion  news  the  same  expert  coverage  as  other 
developments  affecting  the  lives  of  the  American  reading  public. 
Women’s  Wear  Daily,  The  Retailer’s  Daily  Newspaper, 

8  East  13th  St.,  New  York  3,  New  York 
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News  and  Music  occupying  two  floors  atop  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Belief  in  Building. 

the  public  service  possibilities  Latest  WFAA  progress  ^  m 
of  newspapers  and  radio  work-  frequency  modulation.  ■^^5 
ing  in  cooperation  underlies  the  appropriated 

San  Francisco  Chronicle’s  entry  $150,000  for  a  transmitter  and 
into  broadcasting,  said  George  year  s  operation  of  KERA- 

T.  Cameron,  publisher,  at  the  l’"*' 
start  of  operations  by  KRON- 

FM.  Milwaukee  Pioneer 

“A  radio  station  is  a  com-  MILWAUKEE,  Wis.— WISN,  af- 
munity  service.  If  the  station  filiated  with  the  Hearst  Radio 
performs  its  duty  in  furnishing  group  and  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 
programs  of  interest  to  the  pub-  tinel,  observed  a  quarter-century 
lie,  the  community  has  been  of  service  on  Sunday,  June  22. 
well  served,”  Cameron  said.  He  One  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
recalled  that  the  Chronicle  as-  broadcasting  field,  WISN  went 
sisted  in  pioneering  KPO.  on  the  air  less  than  two  years 

KRON  will  be  confined  to  after  the  first  public  radio 
news  and  music,  Paul  C.  Smith,  broadcast  was  made,  with  the 
editor  and  general  manager,  present  general  manager.  Gas- 
said.  ton  W.  Grignon,  in  the  same 

Coincidental  with  opening  of  post.  Under  the  former  call 
KRON,  the  Chronicle  is  print-  letters  WIAO,  the  station  went 
ing  an  abbreviated  FM  radio  on  the  air  only  three  weeks 
station  log.  Paul  Speegle  is  after  WHAD,  the  former  Mar- 
Chronicle  radio  editor.  R.  A.  quette  University  station  which 
Isberg  has  been  named  chief  later  became  WTMJ.  Grignon 
engineer.  A.  H.  Constant  is  in  had  previously  been  a  reporter 
charge  of  programs  and  Phil  on  the  Wisconsin  News  and  was 
Stearns  is  news  chief.  The  that  daily's  first  radio  editor, 
studio  and,  for  the  time  being.  The  FCC  has  approved  an  appli- 
the  station  transmitter  and  an-  cation  for  a  WISN  frequency 
tenna,  will  be  on  the  newspaper  modulation  station, 
plant’s  roof. 

FM  Baby  Grows  Up 

Dallas  OMAHA.  Nebr.— KOAD  cele- 

DALLAS,  Tex. — WFAA,  owned  brated  its  first  anniversary  on 
by  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  July  1.  First  with  FM  in  Ne- 
celebrated  its  25th  anniversary  braska.  the  Omaha  World  Her- 
June  26.  Special  programs  on  aid  station  began  operation  with 
the  air  and  an  anniversary  a  100-foot  antenna  and  1,000- 
breakfast^  and  dinner  marked  watt  transmitter  on  a  16-hour 

schedule  daily.  The  station  is 
The  late  Walter  Dealey,  then  separately  programmed  except 

assistant  to  his  father,  G.  B.  -  •  ... 

Dealey,  founded  the  News’  radio 
station  in  1922.  It  was  a  50- 
watt  station,  and  its  home  was 
a  shack  atop  the  Dallas  News 
building. 

In  1930,  WFAA  jumped  to  50,- 
000-watt  power,  and  claimed  to 
be  the  first  newspaper  •  owned 
station  of  that  power  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  more  than 
10  years  after  its  founding  be¬ 
fore  the  station  showed  any 
money-making  possibilities. 

The  News  looked  on  the  sta¬ 
tion  as  a  service  to  the  public. 

“If  we  obtain  the  goodwill  of 
our  listeners,”  said  the  late  G.  B. 

Dealey  in  the  early  days,  “we 
are  content.” 

At  first,  the  main  source  of 
revenue  resulting  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  was  in  the  form  of  adver¬ 
tising  by  radio  distributors  in 
the  News  itself,  as  dealers 
sought  to  get  radios  accepted  in 
Texas  homes. 

Programs  were  improvised. 


rorw 


This  newspaper,  through  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  records  and  official  result  charts, 
chronicles  a  statistical  history  of  every  horse 
running  on  the  North  American  continent. 


A  1947  survey  of  25  evening 
conunuter  trains,  serving  the 
many  higher  •  income  com¬ 
munities  in  New  York’s 
suburbs,  shows  that  47  out 
of  every  100  evening-paper 
readers  were  reading  llie 
New  York  Sun.  This  is 
40%  more  than  the  second 
evening  newspaper. 

Detailed  results  on  request. 
Write  to  The  Sun,  Room  309, 
280  Broadway,  New  York 
15,  New  York. 


Daiiy  Racing  Form  statistics  officially  used  and  recognized  by: 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  RACING  COMMISSIONERS 
INCORPORATED  CANADIAN  RACING  ASSOCIATIONS 
THE  MEXICAN  JOCKEY  CLUB 


♦More  than  27  5  General  Electric  FM  trans- 

_  mitters  have  been  purchased  to  date.  G.E.  has 

shipped  140  of  these  units.  Many  more  are 
ready  to  go  when  frequency  allocations  are 

1  Ineidmntally,  more  than  30%  of  thotm  buying  Ganaral 
^KmJL  transmittan  are  nawtpapor  pubihhan. 

y  General  Electric  FM  equipment  is  designed  to 
meet  your  station’s  need  for  ease  of  installation, 
on-the-air  reliability,  and  low  first  cost  and 
operating  economy. 

LEADER  IN  RADIO,  TELEVISION  AND  ELECTRONICS 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Your  General  Elearic  broadcast  trans¬ 
mitter  representative— located  in  prin¬ 
cipal  cities— is  as  near  as  your  telephone; 
call  him  for  specialized  assistance  on 
the  right  equipment  for  every  station 
need,  or  write  to:  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Electronics  Department,  Syracuse  I, 
New  York. 


Thli  Uw.cad,  a«p«ndobto  3  ~ 

kw  FM  irantmiNar  It  an  auHlanding 
anil  In  lha  campltta  0-1  llna  fram  250 
want  la  30  kw,  AM  and  FM 
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Adman's  Radio 
Stunt  Sweetens 
Air  in  Dallas 

Dallas,  Tex.  — Lee  Segall, 
former  Houston  advertising 
man,  kidded  his  own  production 
headaches,  and  came  up  with  a 
novel  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  during  the  long 
months  of  planning  his  new  sta¬ 
tion,  KIXL. 

Every  Monday  he  reported  on 
his  progress — or  lack  of  it — in 
one-column  space  headed  “Out 
of  the  air  ’  by  KIXL.  KIXL 
finally  went  on  the  air  June  8. 

Segall.  formerly  head  of  Lee 
Segall  Associates,  and  creator- 
owner  of  the  “Dr.  I.  Q.”  radio 
show,  started  on  his  Dallas  sta¬ 
tion  project  last  fall. 

He  explained  in  his  column 
In  both  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
and  Dallas  Times  Herald: 

“We  are  in  the  process  of 
building  a  new  radio  station 
for  Dallas.  .  .  .  It’s  fascinating 
and  exciting  and  headachy.  .  .  . 
We  think  you’ll  enjoy  reading 
about  our  trials  and  tribulations 
In  getting  started;  so  each  Mon¬ 
day  in  this  column  we'll  report 
how  we’re  getting  along.” 

Segall  kept  readers  posted  on 
postponements  that  kept  pushing 
back  the  delivery  date  of  the 
station's  transmitter  tower. 

In  March,  the  column  re¬ 
ported: 

“Guess  what?  Last  Thursday 
we  got  a  telegram  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  stating  that  on  April  30th 
our  tower  would  be  shipped! 
April  30th  happens  to  be  nine 
minths  to  the  day  that  we 
ordered  this  520-foot  hunk  of 
steel. 

“Well,  ever  since  creation,  the 
normal  expectancy  date  has  been 
nine  months  .  .  .  and  now  we’re 
convinced  towers  take  that  long, 
too!” 

Segall's  advertising  showed 
further  originality  as  opening 
date  neared.  He  ran  a  three-col¬ 
umn  ad  with  a  small-print  mes¬ 
sage  lost  in  white  space,  an¬ 
nouncing  KIXL  would  be  on  the 
air  soon. 

“We  are  so  tremendously  proud 
of  this  announcement,”  the  fine 
print  read,  “that  we  are  printing 
it  in  small  type  in  an  effort  to 
displajr  some  degree  of  modesty.” 

•  Dior  after  the  station  went  on 
the  air,  Segall  ran  a  five-column 
by  19-inch  ad,  brightened  by 
daubs  of  orange  ink.  Said  the 
headline:  “The  Air  Is  Sweeter 
in  Dallas!” 

'  The  ad  was  printed  in  per¬ 
fumed  ink. 

■ 

J.  P.  Medbury  Dies; 
Fonner  Hearst  Writer 

Jsiin  P.  Medbury,  54,  former 
author  of  the  Hearst  syndicated 
column,  “Mutter  and  Mumble.” 
died  June  29  at  his  home 'in 
Laguna  Beach,  Calif.,  of  a  heart 
ailment.  A  radio  and  screen  writ¬ 
er  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had 
dona  the  script  of  the  Amos 
and  Andy  show  for  the  last  two 
years  and  recently  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  to  write  the  show  for  the 
next  two  years. 
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Station  Promotes 
Self  in  Column 

Denver,  Colo. — ^KOA  has  be¬ 
gun  to  promote  audience  interest 
in  KOA-NBC  programs  by  using 
editoriai  style  columns  in  both 
Denver  Post  and  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Sews.  The  columns  appear 
on  a  staggered  schedule  in  both 
newspapers  under  the  heading, 
“Behind  the  Scenes  at  KOA,” 
and  are  written  by  KOA  Ad 
Manager  Randy  Smith.  The  Post 
has  a  daily  radio  column  written 
by  Ken  White,  but  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  has  no  radio 
editor. 


Notes  on  Radio 

_ continued  from  page  26 


The  Harrises,  publishers  of 
the  Hutchinson  Herald,  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Herald,  Chanute  Tribune 
and  Salina  Journal,  have  owned 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  sta¬ 
tion  for  more  than  a  year.  The 
transaction  is  still  subject  to 
approval  of  the  FCC. 

Holyoke,  Mass.  —  WHYN, 
owned  by  the  Holyoke  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram,  is  constructing 
its  transmitter  atop  Mount  Tom. 
Charies  N.  DeRose,  manager, 
said  it  is  expected  to  be  on  the 
air  by  mid-August. 

Richmond,  'Va. — The  'Virginia 
Corporation  Commission  has 
granted  a  charter  to  Southwest 
Broadcasting  Corp.,  of  Pulaski, 
with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000. 
The  corporation  is  headed  by 
Howard  R.  Imboden,  president- 
publisher  of  the  Southwest 
Times,  published  at  Pulaski. 

Hope,  Ark. — Newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  Arkansas  and  Louis¬ 
iana  were  among  those  granted 
licenses  for  standard  stations  by 
the  FCC  recently. 

The  grants  were  made  to  Hope 
Broadcasting  Co.,  of  which  Alex. 
H.  Washburn,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Hope  Star,  is  president; 
and  to  Clarence  E.  Faulk.  Jr., 
owner  of  the  Ruston  ( La. )  Lead¬ 
er,  doing  business  as  Ruston 
Broadcasting  Co. 

Both  grants  were  for  250 
watts  power,  unlimited  hours, 
on  1490  k.c. 

■ 

W.  M.  Sherrill  Dies; 
Editor  in  Concord,  N.  C. 

Concord,  N.  C.  —  William 
Montgomery  Sherrill,  53,  editor 
of  the  Concord  Tribune  for  more 
than  28  years,  and  both  editor 
and  business  manager  for  the 
past  several  years,  died  from  a 
heart  attack  on  July  4. 

He  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  at  the  age  of  nine  working 
under  his  father,  who  was 
founder,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Tribune.  As  soon  as  he 
received  his  .degree  from  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  now  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  1915,  he  became  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Tribune  and 
served  two  years  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  Army.  He  served  over¬ 
seas  with  the  30th  “Old  Hick¬ 
ory”  Division  until  the  spring 
of  1919. 


Comic  Strip  Ad 
Wins  Honors 
In  Study  109 

Six  advertisements  in  the  May 
15th  issue  of  the  Hutchinson 
(Kans.)  News -Herald  placed 
among  the  10  best-read  ads  in 
their  respective  categories  for  all 
109  studies  completed  to  date  in 
the  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading,  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation  reports. 

Two  ads — one  local,  one  na¬ 
tional —  took  positions  on  lists 
based  on  readership  percentage 
scores;  while  four  national  ads 
also  earned  places  on  all-study 
lists  of  best-read  ads  based  on 
the  Index,  that  is  —  readership 
per  line  per  100,000  readers. 

Above  Average 

Women’s  scores  for  any  dis¬ 
play  advertising,  national,  local, 
and  classified  advertising  were 
higher  than  corresponding  aver¬ 
ages  for  all  studies,  while  their 
score  for  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising  equalled  the  all-study 
average.  Men’s  readership  of  na¬ 
tional  and  classified  advertising 
also  was  above  average. 

A  144-line  comic  strip  ad  for 
Imperial  Window  Shades  on  the 
comic  page  won  several  honors. 
With  a  score  of  Men — ^22%  and 
Women — 20%,  it  took  sixth 
place  on  the  all-study  percentage 
list  of  best-read  ads  in  the  na¬ 
tional  Household  category.  Based 
on  its  Index,  it  jumped  into  top 
position  among  Household  ads 
compiled  for  all  studies  to  date 
with  a  rating  of  Men — 153,  and 
Women — 139  per  line  per  100,- 
000  readers. 

In  addition,  this  window  shade 
ad  tied  for  second  place  on  the 
women's  list  of  best-read  na¬ 
tional  ads  in  the  survey  issue, 
and  took  third  place  on  the 
men's  list. 

A  110-line  Kool  Cigarette  ad 
on  a  sports  page  topped  the  all¬ 
study  Index  list  in  the  Tobacco 
Products  category  with  a  rating 
of  Men — 182,  and  Women — 164. 
It  supplanted  a  Chesterfield  ad 
which  had  held  top  position 
since  Study  13,  the  Rutland  ( Vt. ) 
Herald. 

A  Wheaties  ad  of  102  lines  on 
page  15  was  top  Index  ad  among 
all  readers  with  a  rating  of  Men 
— 235,  and  Women — 176,  and 
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placed  seventh  on  the  all-study 
Index  list  of  best-read  Grocerin- 
Foods  advertisements.  ^ 

Another  coinic  strip  ad,  the 
180-line  Sinclair  H-C  Gasoline 
ad  on  the  comics  page,  edged 
into  third  place  on  the  all-study 
Index  list  of  best-read  Automo-  ’ 
tive  ads.  f 

The  national  ad  most  popular  i 
with  women  readers  was  a  788-  t 
line  Pillsbury  Best  Flour  display 
on  page  11,  which  scored  32%. 

It  featured  a  premium.  » 

An  1820-line  grocery  store  ad 
on  the  back  page  (page  20)  tied 
for  tenth  place  on  the  list  of 
best-read  Grocers  and  Butchen 
advertisements  to  date. 

News  and  Features 


Women  readers  gave  highest 
attention  to  a  front-page  wirfr 
service  story  about  the  myste 
rious  death  of  a  Georgia  sociefy 
beauty,  70%. 

The  story  topping  the  men’s 
list,  with  a  score  of  64%,  was 
a  front-page  human  interest 
item — illustrated  with  a  two- 
column  picture — about  a  rabbit 
which  scorns  love  but  “likes  to 
kick  daylights  out  of  dogs.” 

Male  readership  of  comics  in 
the  survey  issue  was  high 
enough  (89%)  to  tie  for  tenth 
place  for  the  109  studies  com¬ 
pleted  to  date. 

A  two-column  picture  illus¬ 
trating  the  front-page  story 
about  the  belligerent  rabbit  was 
the  men’s  favorite  news  photo¬ 
graph,  scoring  79%.  Women  gave 
most  attention  to  a  two-picture 
layout  about  a  market  called 
“Beat  ’Em  and  Cheat  ’Em.” 


$1,400  for  Editor 

Webster,  Mass. — Five  hundr^ 
friends  joined  with  leaders  in 
the  civic  and  business  life  of  this 
place  in  paying  tribute  to  Lau¬ 
rence  J.  Daly,  editor  of  the 
Webster  Times,  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  40  years  as  a  news¬ 
paperman.  He  was  presented  a 
check  for  $1,400  as  a  gift  from 
townspeople. _ _ 


Tell  your  story  to 

TOP  MANAGEMENT 

where  it  really  counts 

1.  .  .  to  the  sales-minded 
President,  the  Vice  President 
in  Charge  of  Sales,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Sales  Manager  ...  to  the 
Top  Management  of  Marketing- 
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170,000  NEW  STEAM  HORSEPOWER.  TOOI  On- 
trails  versatile  new  ^Niagaras'' arc  faster 
than  the  fastest  passenger  schedules... 
and  powerful  enough  for  heaviest 
freight  duly. 
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145  More  Diesels  Heading  up 
the  NEW  in  New  York  Central 


First  in  Postwar  Motive  Power.  With  its  efficient  new 
steam  "Niagaras”  plus  its  new  Diesel  units.  Central  will  have 
world’s  largest  force  of  postwar  locomotives.  Modem  motive 
power  to  speed  your  freight  and  add  new  smoothness  to  your 
trips  aboard  the  Great  Steel  Fleet. 


Meet  the  New  Head-End  Headliners!  They’re  New  York 
Central’s  postwar  Diesels.  More  than  half  of  them  are  here . . . 
and  the  rest  are  on  the  way... with  a  total  of  over  240,000 
streamlined  horsepower. 
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Investing  Millions  in  Progress.  'The  new  Diesels  are  a 
$25,000,000  investment  in  transportation  power  that  works  long 
hours.  They  swell  to  more  than  $100,000,000  the  program  of 
postwar  passenger  and  freight  equipment  now  spotlighting  the 
NEW  in  New  York  Central. 


On  the  Smooth  Hater  Level  Route  17  daily  Diesel-liners 
now  speed  passengers  on  new,  fast  schedules  between  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Buffalo  and  St.  Louis.  And 
beside  them  roll  long,  swift  freight  trains  powered  by  still  other 
mighty  Diesel  locomotives. 


NEW  STKAMUNERS  MD  OREAMUNOiS.  RoUing  right 
now  on  New  York  Central  U  world'*  largest  fleet 
of  streamlined,  postwar  Inxary  eoache*.  Three 
miles  ofthem!  And  three  more  miles  irfall-privale- 
room  sleeping  ears... plus  smart  new  dining  cars, 
lounge  cars  and  observation  ear*  ...  are  now 
in  production. 


SYNDICATES 

Pulliams  Plan 
Tour  of  World 
As  Reporters 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  publisher  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  and  other  news¬ 
papers,  and  Mrs.  Pulliam,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  will  leave  New 
York,  July  22,  on  the  first  leg  of 
a  world  reporting  assignment. 

They  will  visit  28  countries, 
on  every  continent,  to  learn  at 


Mrs.  Pulliam  Pulliam 

first  hand  what  people  think  of 
America.  The  trip  will  be  made 
entirely  over  airlines. 

On  their  return  they  will 
write  separately  a  series  of  arti 
cles  for  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance.  Mrs. 
Pulliam  s  articles  will  deal  spe¬ 
cifically  with  women  in  the 
countries  visited. 

Return  in  October 

They  will  go  first  to  Europe, 
the  Near  East,  Africa,  and  then 
to  South  America,  returning  by 
way  of  Miami  and  reaching  In¬ 
dianapolis  Oct.  5.  On  Nov.  17 
they  will  begin  the  second  leg 
of  the  trip  and  go  by  way  of 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  the 
Philippines,  Japan,  China  and 
other  countries  of  the  Orient. 

Their  European  itinerary  in¬ 
cludes  England,  Scotland,  Rus¬ 
sia,  France,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Finland,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Greece,  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal.  They  also  will  be  in  Tur¬ 
key,  Egypt,  Palestine  and  other 
M^iterranean  countries.  In 
South  America  they  will  visit 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile  and 
Peru. 

The  trip  will  be  made  under 
no  official  auspices  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pulliam  desire  the  greatest 
possible  freedom  in  their  inter¬ 
views  with  the  people  of  the  va¬ 
rious  countries  they  visit.  They 
will  go  primarily  to  find  out 
what  the  people  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  think  about  America 
and  Americans. 

Query  on  Foreign  Policy 

“We  want  to  know  especially 
what  they  think  of  our  new  for¬ 
eign  policy,”  Mr.  Pulliam  said. 
“What  does  it  mean  to  them? 
Are  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  sold  on  totalitarian  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  was  it  forced  on 
them  by  military  might  and 
maneuver?  Do  they  know  what 
freedom  means  in  daily  life? 
There  have  been  many  opinions 
brought  back  to  this  country, 
but  what  we  need,  I  believe,  are 
more  facts.” 

Mr.  Pulliam  said  he  and  Mrs. 
Pulliam  would  not  seek  inter¬ 


views  with  government  officials 
in  the  countries  they  visit.  They 
expect  to  talk  with  men  and  wo¬ 
men  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Besides  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
he  is  head  of  the  companies  op¬ 
erating  the  Muncie  ( Ind. )  Star 
and  Muncie  Press,  Huntington 
(Ind.)  Herald,  Vincennes  (Ind.) 
Sun  •  Commercial,  Lebanon 
( Ind. )  Reporter ,  Phoenix 
( Ariz. )  Gazette  and  the  Arizona 
Republic.  He  operates  WIRE  in 
Indianapolis  and  other  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  Indiana.  Mrs.  Pulliam 
also  is  an  officer  in  these  pub¬ 
lishing  and  broadcasting  com¬ 
panies. 

Cuckoo  Quiz 

A  ONE-COLUMN  panel  with  a 
punch  twist  to  it  is  ready  for 
immediate  release  by  General 
Features  Corporation.  “Cuckoo 
Quiz”  is  another  in  a  current 
crop  of  features  by  newspaper 
staffers  rather  than  free-lances. 
Meyer  Rossman,  its  originator, 
is  an  editorial  artist  for  the 
Boston  Post  and  has  been  on  its 
staff  for  more  than  20  years. 
His  gag  quiz  panel  has  been 
running  in  the  Post  since  Janu¬ 
ary.  Questions  and  gag  answers 
in  the  little  two-part  panels  are 
like  this  sample:  “What  hap¬ 
pens  when  a  body  is  immers^ 
in  water?”  "The  telephone 
rings.”  GFC  says  it’s  ready  for 
release  next  week. 

Notes  and  Personals 
YOUNG  DAVE  LEWIS,  son  of 
the  executive  editor  of  NEA 
Service,  has  followed  up  his  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Army  Universal 
Military  Training  program  with 
a  visit  to  a  Navy  training  cruise. 
NEA  editors  will  be  getting  the 
story  this  weekend — while  the 
young  reporter  recovers  from 
having  his  tonsils  removed.  .  .  . 
Burne  Hogarth,  reported  last 
week  as  resuming  the  United 
Feature  Syndicate  “Tarzan” 
Sunday  page,  will  definitely 
take  over  the  daily  strip  also 
in  early  fall.  .  .  .  That  little 
fisherman  and  naturalist’s  fea¬ 
ture,  Register  &  Tribune’s 
lunar  Tables,”  which  this  col¬ 
umn  labeled  a  “sleeper”  before 
it  started  four  months  ago,  has  , 
annexed  close  to  100  newspapers 
since.  .  .  NEA  Columnist  Ruth 
Millett  was  the  youngest  of  99 
graduates  of  the  University  of 
Iowa  to  be  awarded  certificates 
of  accomplishment  recently — but 
post  -  graduate  achievement,  not 


There's  a  REASON  — 
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classes,  earned  the  award.  One 
white-haired  graduate  doubted 
one  so  young  could  have  accom¬ 
plished  anything.  “I’ve  had  time 
for  twins,”  retorted  the  colum¬ 
nist.  .  .  .  Add  awards:  Theta 
Sigma  Phi  at  its  recent  conven¬ 
tion  in  Hollywood  presented 
Consolidated  News  Features’ 
Columnist  Grade  Allen  with  a 
scroll  for  “enlivening  the  na¬ 
tion’s  press.”  .  .  .  New  R  &  T 
serial  is  Rob  Eden’s  “Meet  Miss 
Adventure.” 

■ 

Byline  Substitution 
Charged  in  Suit 

A  $75,000  suit  against  the 
American  Weekly  magazine 
charging  “infringement  of  pa¬ 
ternity”  on  three  articles  has 
been  filed  in  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  New 
York  County.  The  plaintiff  is 
Morris  Freedman  who  charges 
the  magazine  and  its  science 
writer,  Gobind  Behari  Lai,  with 
substitution  of  Lai’s  byline  on 
three  articles  written  by  Freed¬ 
man. 

The  Hearst  legal  department 
informed  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
defendants  were  filing  specific 
denials  of  all  material  allega¬ 
tions  before  the  deadline  for 
answer  July  3. 

Asking  $25,000  for  each  al¬ 
leged  instance  of  infringement, 
Freedman’s  complaint  asserts  he 
wrote  and  was  paid  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  for  articles  pub¬ 
lished  on  Nov.  17,  Nov.  24  and 
March  16,  but  the  articles  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  magazine  under 
Lai’s  name. 

The  complaint  asserts  the  al¬ 
leged  substitution  of  bylines  was 
made  without  the  author’s  con¬ 
sent. 

■ 

War  on  Flies 

Birmingham,  Ala.  —  Birming¬ 
ham’s  anti-fly  war  got  off  to  a 
bang  this  week  with  a  push  from 
the  Birmingham  Post  and  help¬ 
ful  squirts  from  Boy  Scouts. 
Hundreds  of  Scouts  have  been 
mustered  for  the  campaign 
which  seeks  to  rid  the  city  of 
flies  through  applications  of 
DDT.  The  Scouts  are  going  into 
every  section  to  spray  DDT. 


Fim  and  Values 
Given  in  Page  ' 
Of  Small  Ads 

Classifled  on  a  display  page- 
with  humor  —  is  selling  Sachs 
Quality  Stores’  white  elephanti 
and  making  friends  for  tht 
stores,  too,  according  to  Sey  . 
mour  Fogelson,  Sachs  viceprer 
dent  and  advertising  director. 

Frankness  was  the  keynote  o! 
this  unusual  want-ad  page  and 
“We  Were  Stuck!”  the  head 
line. 

Individual  ads  carried  out  thf 
theme  of  rueful  honesty  anc 
wholesale  price  slashing,  for  M 
stance: 

We’re  worn  out  trying  to  sell  the* 
3-piece  maple-finished  Colonial  soite 
for  $119.95.  Come  and  get  one  fa 
$79,  .and  let’s  forget  the  whole  thinj 
(P.  S.  We  also  have  a  few  in  walnr 
finish.) 

On  the  Monday  after  the 
stores  first  ran  the  ad  in  the 
New  York  News,  Sachs  counted 
more  than  1,000  store  calls  with 
high  traffic  in  each  departmen: 
represented.  By  the  followini 
weekend  when  the  ad’s  success 
caused  its  repetition  in  the  Jul; 

6  Mirror,  Journal- American  anc 
Bronx  Home  News  and  the  July 

7  Post,  a  dozen  or  so  of  the 
“want  -  ads”  had  to  be  re 
placed. 

Highly  Successful 

The  appearance  and  arrange 
ment  of  the  items  carried  ou: 
with  humor  the  want-ad  feeling 
but  the  classifications  were  a  bii 
unconventional:  ' 

Upholstered  Furniture;  Bed 
room  Furniture;  Occasional  Fur 
niture;  Rugs;  Foolish  Notions 
Houseware;  A  Bit  of  Everything 
Soft  Goods;  Radio,  Phonos,  Af 
pliances,  and  Oh!  Our  Aching 
Racks. 

Elements  that  made  the  ac 
successful,  according  to  Fogel 
son,  were  first,  genuine  value 
and,  second,  humor. 

The  stores  used  the  want  ac 
device,  he  said,  “because  it  lend; 
itself  most  functionally  to  telling 
about  a  number  of  kinds  o! 
merchandise.” 


A  TRAINED  EYE  ON 
Washington  News 

Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty  sees 
Washington  through  unusual  and 
often  exclusive  points  of  vision. 
Wholly  different  from  the  usual  Capi¬ 
tal  column.  And — she  writes  special, 
localized  “news  leads”  for  each  sub¬ 
scriber  to  her  unique  feature. 


WASHINGTON  NEWS  WHIFFS 

Ferrets  out  pertinent  facts  concerning  your 

\city,  county  or  State,  thus  making  it  » 
highly  personalized  and  localized  soryice. 
Nothing  like  this  has  ever  come  out  oi 
Washington  .  .  .  before. 
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Putting  a  telephone  in  for  you 
a  scnnple  off  tecmiwork  by  these  two  >> 


Installiog  one  telephone  is  a  fairly  sim¬ 
ple  job. 

But  making  it  possible  for  the  Bell 
System  to  install  telephones  at  a  rate 
averaging  25  a  minute  every  working 
day,  calls  for  a  lot  of  skillful  teamwork 
by  Western  Electric — supply  member  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  team. 

Western  Electric  manufactures  the 
telephones,  wire  and  other  equipment — 


buys  the  installers’  supplies  and  tools — 
delivers  all  these  things  where  and  when 
needed  throughout  the  nation. 

That’s  just  a  small  sample  of  team¬ 
work  by  Western  Electric. 

Teamwork  on  a  vast  scale  goes  into 
manufacturing,  purchasing  and  distrib¬ 
uting  all  kinds  of  telephone  equipment 
and  supplies  and  installing  central 
office  switchboards. 


Western  Electric  has  altcays  been  an  in^ 
tegral  part  of  your  Bell  Telephone  ser¬ 
vice — helping  to  make  it  the  tvorld's  best 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


MANUFACTURER... 
of  43,000  voriotioi 
Q  of  tolophono 
^Copporolui.  1 


PURCHASER... 

of  supplies  of  oil 
kinds  for  telephone 
companies. 


DISTRIBUTOR . . . 
of  telephone 
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supplies. 


INSTALLER 

of  telephone 
central  office 
equipment. 
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L.  ArPapers 
Set  Up  Rules 
For  Movie  Ads 


Retailers  Urged 
To  Broaden 
P.  R.  Work 

Chicago — The  public  relations 
chore  of  department  stores 
should  be  given  more  and  more 
consideration  and  opportunity, 
it  was  emphasized  last  week 
at  a  clinic  on  that  topic  during 
the  final  session  of  the  confer 
ence  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

Carl  Bleiberg,  public  relations 
manager,  the  Hecht  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  said  that  a  recent 
survey  showed  less  than  25% 
of  big  department  stores  have 
public  relations  men.  He  made 
the  point  also  that  few  stores 
clearly  define  the  duties  of  these 
men.  At  Hecht’s,  Mr.  Bleiberg's 
specific  job  is  to  serve  as  infor¬ 
mation  source  for  newspapers, 
radio,  and  trade  papers,  handle 
special  events,  and  represent 
would-be  the  store  in  civic  groups. 

escape  Inasmuch  as  the  personality 
of  a  big  store  can  be  expressed 
only  through  its  top  manage¬ 
ment,  public  relations  should  be 

_  _  the  top  man’s  job,  at  least  from 

In  this  effort  the  promoters  the  standpoint  of  supervising  it, 
most  of  whom  the  Post  Office  said  Harold  Gilbert,  assistant 

public  relations  manager,  Gim- 
bels,  Philadelphia. 

Lawrence  B.  Sizer,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chi- 
chairman  of  this  session, 
opined  that  as  retail  business 
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Los  Angeles — Two  codes  con¬ 
cerning  amusement  advertising, 
one  governing  copy  and  art, 
and  the  other  typographical 
practices,  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Advertisers  must  comply  with 
the  following  requirements  in 
text  and  illustrations: 

1.  Good  taste  shall  be  the 
guiding  rule  of  all  amusement 
advertising. 

2.  Illustrations  and  text  shall 
faithfully  represent  the  produc¬ 
tions  themselves. 

3.  No  false  or  misleading 
statements  shall  be  used  di¬ 
rectly,  or  implied  by  type  ar¬ 
rangements  or  by  distorted  quo¬ 
tations. 

4.  No  text  or  illustration  shall 
ridicule  or  tend  to  ridicule  any 
religion  or  religious  faith,  no  il¬ 
lustration  of  a  character  in  cleri¬ 
cal  garb  shall  be  shown  in  any 
but  a  respectful  manner. 

5.  The  history,  institutions 
and  nationals  of  all  countries 
shall  be  represented  with  fair¬ 
ness. 

6.  Profanity  and  vulgarity 
shall  be  avoided. 

7.  Pictorial  and  copy  treat¬ 
ment  of  officers  of  the  law  shall 
not  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
undermine  their  authority. 

8.  Specific  details  of  crime, 
inciting  imitation,  shall  not  be 
used. 

9.  Advertising  copy  with  sa¬ 
lacious  or  suggestive  text  or  il¬ 
lustrations  shall  not  be  used. 

10.  Court  actions  relating  to 
censoring  of  motion  pictures  or 
stage  performances  or  other  cen¬ 
sorship  disputes  are  not  to  be 
capitalized  in  advertising. 

With  regard  to  typographical 
practices  for  amusement,  cafe 
and  night  club  advertising,  it 
was  ruled  that  all  reverse  cuts 
must  be  screened  and  reverse 
areas  must  not  exceed  50% 
black.  Light  borders  and  light 
type  faces  must  be  used  in  text 
matter,  no  solid  rule  or  border 
exceeding  3  points. 

The  association  has  approved 
these  type  faces,  or  types  of  the 
same  relative  lightness:  Chel¬ 
tenham  light.  Tempo  inline 
( through  14  point ) ;  Tempo 
light.  Vogue  bold  (through  18  plained. 

point).  Campanile  (through  36  Lotteries  come  in  many  guises, 
point),  Cheltenham  outline,  he  pointed  out,  and  many,  other 
Caslon  bold  (through  14  point),  than  sweepstakes,  are  less  gen- 
Century  light,  Eden  (up  to  72  erally  recognized,  such  as  some 
pt.,  Bodoni  light,  Goudy  bold  “bingo”  games,  keno,  bunco,  in- 
( through  18  pt. ),  Vogue  light,  volving  tickets  of  admission. 
Garamond,  Remington  type-  Such  subterfuge  does  not  change 
writer,  Caslon  light.  Century  the  effect  of  the  law. 
bold  (through  14  pt.),  Karnak  A  definite  resurgence  of  prize 
(up  to  72  pt.),  Bodoni  Bold  variations  has  occurred  in  the 
(through  18  pt. ),  Tempo  me-  wake  of  the  war.  Peter  J.  Con- 
dium,  Goudy  light.  Bookman.  nolly,  chief  of  the  Fraud  Sec- 

Hand  lettering  must  conform  tion  of  the  solicitor's  office  said, 
to  the  degree  of  blackness  of  Especially  it  has  been  noted  in 
these  type  faces.  the  offering  of  airplanes,  auto- 

The  rules  take  effect  August  1.  mobiles  and  merchandise  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  as  prizes. 

"  Prize  variations,  being  offered 

Centenary  Magazine 

Merrill  (Wis. )  Daily  Herald  have  been  carried  by  newspa- 
recently  published  a  tabloid  pers  either  in  advertising  or  as 
magazine  commemorating  the  publicity,  the  solicitor’s  office 
community’s  lOOth  anniversary,  said.  In  an  obvious  effort  by 
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Left  is  too  black,  right  is  okay  for  amusement  advertising  in  L.  A. 


X  some  organizations  and  individ- 

*  Wol  V^xlxLrC  uals  to  by-pass  the  statutes,  they 

«v|r  my  substitute  for  the  word  “win,” 

Warns  on  Wews  one  of  a  long  list  of  other  words, 

^  such  as  “share,”  “voice,”  “vote,” 

fl*  T  /mttAVSAC  “donate,”  “contribute.’ 

In  other  instances, 

Washington — Few  of  those  violators  who  wish  to  _ 

who  learned  from  their  newspa-  penalties,  resort  to  charitable  or- 
pers  that  Pearl  Diver,  a  long-  ganizations,  church  groups,  vet- 
shot.  was  the  winner  of  the  Eng-  erans’  organizations  and  fra- 
lish  Derby  were  aware  that  the  ternal  bcxlies. 
mere  publication  of  that  news 

fringed  violation  of  Federal  law.  .  _ 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  found  are  professional,  see 
has  a  rigid  code  of  statutes  a  two  fold  advantage.  They  feel 
against  promotion  of  lotteries  that  they  have  a  better  approach 
and  other  games  of  chance  to  the  newspaper  columns 
through  publications,  including  through  the  tie-up,  and  are  cer-  cago, 
newspapers,  which  move  through  tain  of  a  larger  take.  Once  the 
the  United  States  mails.  deal  is  finished  the  Department  again  becomes  competitive,  pub- 

The  penalties  are  severe.  has  no  hold  on  them.  lie  relations  must  resell  itself. 

But  the  interpretations  of  The  heaviest  penalty  the  De-  - 

what  is,  and  is  not,  an  activity  partment  can  impose  against  a 
determined  by  chance,  as  distin-  newspaper  for  publication  of  il- 
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^Brca(^  for  Batten 

The  hospital  sent  him  home.  Incurable  leukemia  left 
six-year-old  Eugene  "Butch*  Davis  little  more  time 
to  live... and  the  doctors  said  the  less  exertion,  the 
longer  he'd  last. 

Butch's  father  drives  a  truck,  isn't  home  in  the 
daytime.  His  mother  weighs  95  pounds,  found 
lifting  the  boy  quite  a  chore.  A  borrowed  wheel 
chair  could  mean  borrowed  time  for  Butch. 

The  Sun  heard  about  Butch,  printed  his 
picture  and  story  on  Thursday,  May  23... 
gave  his  aunt's  phone  number  because  Butch's 

home  had  no  phone...* It  never  stopped  ringing  ^ 

for  two  days.  I  finally  had  to  leave  the  house,*  ^ 

she  said  later. 

Within  forty-eight 
hours,  scores  of  wheel 

were  offered  ^  mM 

to  some 

from  as  far  away  as 
Davenport, 

Butch  is  mobile  now,  V 

help  from 

mother...He  also  has  a 
comfortable  hospital  bed 

which  can  be  cranked  up  or  down,  to  his  delight... 

a  canary,  pajamas,  toys,  a  growing  collection  of  letters  ,  t. 

or  tn 

with  bills  enclosed,  and  proffered  financial  aid  for 

—to 

further  medical  treatment  from  the  Sherwin  Pessin 

a  ma 

Leukemia  Research  Foundation.  , 

of  oi 

Avei 

The  SUN  gets  action  in  Chicago. ..for  a  good  presi 

cause,  and  a  good  product.  Read  and  respected  by  A 

people  who  want  it,  at  a  premium  the  < 

price  of  5c  per  copy.. .Sun  all- 

readers  have  convictions,  — of 


and  cash  to  back  them  up.  And  there  are  enough 
of  them — 350,000  circulation  daily,  450,000  Sunday 
— to  make  The  Sun  a  medium  of  consequence... 
a  mainstay  for  Chicago  department  stores,  carrier 
of  one-third  of  all  full-run  advertising  of  Michigan 
Avenue  shops,  a  profitable  producer  of  sales  and 
prestige  for  the  national  advertiser. 

And  while  Sun  circulation  doesn't  reach  all  of 
the  Chicago  market . . .  today  no  advertiser  reaches 
all — or  much  of  the  best  brains  and  buying  power 
— of  the  market  without  The  Sun! 
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Editorial  Describes 
Editorial  Page  ‘How’ 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  —  An  edito¬ 
rial  about  editorials  appeared 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
July  7. 

The  object  was  to  “afford  the 
reader  of  this  page  some  under¬ 
standing  of  how  we  reach  con¬ 
clusions,  and  perhaps  some  basis 
for  judging  the  worth  of  these 
conclusions.” 

The  editorial  page  article  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  Chronicle  is 
responsible  for  its  editorials,  and 
seeks  in  every  way  to  implement 
that  responsibility.  It  was  not 
pretend^  that  the  system  is 
fool-proof,  but  the  editorial  re¬ 
minded  that  errors  are  cor¬ 
rected.  It  stressed  that  most  of 
its  dealings  are  in  convictions, 
and  told  how  these  convictions 
were  hammered  into  editorials. 

System  of  Team-Play 

The  Chronicle  then  outlined 
the  system  of  team-play,  combi¬ 
nation  of  editorial-reporters  and 
editorial  -  writers  and  editorial 
page  departmental  activity  it 
used  to  produce  its  editorials. 
( E&P,  Nov.  9,  1946. ) 

Into  this  particular  editorial 
went  the  sharper  outlines  of  pol¬ 
icy  which  have  developed  under 
the  Chronicle  system.  As  with 
other  editorials,  it  had  been 
batted  around  by  the  editorial 
department  team  headed  by 
Royce  Brier,  with  Paul  C. 
Smith,  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  doing  a  bit  of  the  batting. 
It  had  then  gone  back  the  full 
route  before  publication. 

This  particular  article  was 
done  by  Kenneth  McArdle. 

Here  are  some  excerpts: 

“The  Chronicle  editorials  are 
not  the  product  of  any  one  mind 
in  any  case,  but  of  a  half-dozen 
minds  turned  loose  upon  an 
idea,”  it  said  in  describing  the 
morning  editorial  page  confer¬ 
ences.  the  idea-tossing,  the  se¬ 
lection  of  topics,  then  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  ideas  about  the  topics 
selected. 

With  Pick  and  Pan 

“The  written  (source)  matter 
is.  we  suppose,  more  or  less 
standard  in  all  editorial  offices. 
The  sifting,  weighting,  collating 
and  correlation  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  come  from  these  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  sources  to  provide 
the  bulk  of  the  background 
against  which  opinions  are  ex¬ 
amined. 

“But  this  is  not  enough — ex¬ 
clusive  resort  to  the  ideas 
formulated  and  predigested  by 
other  people  would  in  itself 
make  for  an  editorial  page  that 
lacked  at  least  individuality  and 
at  most  a  deep  personal  sense  of 
conviction.  So  to  supplement  the 
ideas  of  others  the  ^itorial  page 
staff  goes  out  to  prospect  with 
its  own  pick  and  pan.” 

“A  Chronicle  editorial  writer 
periodically  shows  up  at  the 
Legislature,  probing  about  for 
the  facts  in  one  or  another  field 
of  current  lawmaking.  Prior  to 
writing  an  extensive  piece  on 
conditions  at  the  Preston  School 
for  Boys  another  Chronicle  edi¬ 


torial  writer  spent  several  days 
there,  getting  a  mass  of  evidence 
and  opinion  from  all  quarters, 
out  of  which  ultimately  an  edi¬ 
torial  crystallized.  During  the 
past  12  months  still  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  page  staff  have  been 
in  New  Mexico,  Wright  Field  at 
Dayton,  Ohio;  Washington,  New 
York,  the  American  occupied 
zones  of  Western  Europe,  and 
Bikini  to  gather  material  which 
later  went  into  Chronicle  edi¬ 
torials.  All  this  in  the  interests 
of  keeping  our  antennae  up  and 
our  incidence  of  error  down. 

“So  ( we  re  back  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  now)  the  three  or  four  or 
half  dozen  topics  in  the  day's 
news  asserting  the  most  demand 
for  comment  are  talked  out 
through  the  morning  and  tenta¬ 
tive  decisions  reached  on  the 
angle  of  attack  and  the  man 
who’s  to  write  the  piece. 

Final  Authority 

“Then  the  editor  comes  in, 
lights  up  a  cigarette,  tilts  back 
in  his  chair  and  receives  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  each  projected  editorial 
from  the  man  who’s  going  to 
write  it.  Sometimes  the  synopsis 
is  approved  as  offered;  some¬ 
times  the  editor  amends  it; 
sometimes  he  tosses  in  a  new 
angle  that  starts  the  discussion 
all  over  again;  frequently,  in  his 
own  mulling  over  of  the  day’s 
events,  he  has  been  struck  with 
the  significance  of  some  piece  of 
news  the  initial  conferees  have 
passed  over. 

“In  any  event,  as  editor  of  the 
Chronicle  he  holds  the  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  exercises  the  author¬ 
ity,  of  final  judgment  regarding 
what  the  editorial  space  of  the 
following  day  is  going  to  say. 
When  that  judgment  has  been 
rendered,  the  writers  turn  to 
their  typewriters  and  go  to 
work.  In  this  activity,  as  in 
others,  the  editor  is  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  publisher,  with 
whom  he  frequently  hammers 
out  basic  policy  decisions — usu¬ 
ally  out  of  normal  working 
hours. 

“The  supervision,  of  course, 
doesn’t  end  there.  Each  edito¬ 
rial  as  it  comes  out  of  the  type¬ 
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writer  is  read  by  at  least  one 
other  editorial  writer.  Then  the 
original  goes  to  the  editor  of  the 
page,  with  duplicates  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  the  “make-up”  man,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  physical  com¬ 
position  of  the  page. 

“The  original,  if  approved  goes 
to  the  composing  room  to  be  set 
up  in  type.  Proofs  are  run  from 
the  type  when  set  and  read  for 
typographical  errors.  The  editor 
of  the  page  then  determines, 
under  direction  of  the  editor  of 
the  whole  newspaper,  where 
each  piece  shall  appear  in  the 
page — what  “play”  to  give  each 
for  maximum  effectiveness  and 
best  appearance.  And  when  the 
page  has  gone  into  the  mold, 
proofs  of  the  whole  page  are 
pulled  and  studied  by  the  entire 
editorial  page  staff  for  any 
“bugs’  that  may  have  shown 
up.” 

Handicaps  to  this  system  of 
banging  together  ideas,  reading 
everything  available  and  going 
into  the  field  for  inspections  lie 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  it’s  easier 
to  make  up  one’s  mind  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  watch  for  events 
bolstering  opinions,  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  said. 

“Anyone  who  has  ever  writ¬ 
ten  for  a  living  knows  the  sheer 
exhilaration  of  being  able  to  get 
hopping  mad,  and  that  way 
day  after  day,  bedeviling  the 
opposition  with  endless  volleys 
of  short,  hard,  succulent  and 
colorful  invective.” 

A  Few  Compensations 

The  Chronicle  foregoes  that 
fun,  but  has  as  its  satisfactions: 

“For  one  thing,  we  can  live 
with  ourselves,  not  in  any  spirit 
of  complacency  but  with  the 
knowledge  that  we’ve  called  the 
shots  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
and  if  we  erred  it  was  honestly 
and  not  maliciously. 

“For  another  thing,  we  have  a 
feeling  of  rendering  an  honest 
service.  Whether  you  agree  with 
us  an  any  given  editorial  or  not. 
we’ve  at  least  taken  the  time  to 
marshal  the  facts,  to  weigh  them 
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and  hammer  them  and  hold 
them  up  to  the  light,  and  finally 
to  write  down  an  interpretation 
that  represents  the  best  think¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  group  of  us. 
We  thus  are  able  to  give  you  not 
one  man's  viewpoint  but  one 
newspaper's  viewpoint,  reached 
on  the  basis  of  all  the  informa 
tion  that  comes  within  the  grasp 
of  a  modern  newspaper. 

“Were  not  in  all  this  expect¬ 
ing  or  asking  for  your  agree 
ment  in  all  our  ideas.  If  in  these 
troubled  times  we  can  contribute 
even  a  little  to  the  public  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  issues  we're  all  fac¬ 
ing,  and  their  importance  to  all 
of  us  and  the  role  free  Ameri¬ 
cans  can  play  in  their  resolution, 
we  shall  have  done  what  we  set 
out  to  do.” 

■ 

Editor  Writes  Store's 
Historical  Ad  Copy 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Sibley, 
Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  this  city's 
largest  department  store,  has 
launched  a  series  of  Monday 
morning  full-page  promotional 
ads  in  the  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
with  text  written  and  signed  by 
Arch  Merrill,  popular  unofficial 
regional  historian  and  night  city 
editor  of  the  newspaper. 

The  ads.  20  in  number,  will 
glorify  historically  the  20  re¬ 
gions  around  Rochester  which 
the  store  serves.  Merrill,  who 
has  published  five  regional  his¬ 
torical  books  and  is  now  writing 
his  sixth,  also  collaborates  with 
the  store's  artist  in  ideas  for  the 
large  pictures  especially  created 
to  accompany  the  texts. 


BAHA^ 


The  Coining  of 
W’  orid  Religion 
3. 


THE  LIFE,  THE  MESS.AGE 

and  the  Martyrdom  of  the  Bab 
in  1850  have  a  meaning  which 
can  no  longer  be  ignored  by  an 
age  iin.ihle  to  extricate  itself 
from,  the  dark  pit  of  violence  into 
which  it  has  plunged. 

The  B.ib's  mission  was  the  first 
World  Event  in  history,  the  fipt 
expression  of  the  divine  will  in¬ 
volving  humanity  as  a  whole. 

His  inner  illumination  made 
Him  the  intermediary  between 
Giod  and  mankind  in  this  unifiable 
motlern  world — the  channel  for 
the  descent  of  the  spiritual  truths 
needed  to  inspire  men  with  aware¬ 
ness  of  their  interdependence  and 
common  destiny. 

Through  the  Bab,  God  offered 
his  love  equally  to  every  tribe, 
race  and  people.  The  sharing  of 
that  univers.al  love  opened  the 
gate  to  the  power  of  peace. 
Baha’i  literature  free  on  request. 

BAHA'I  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 

536  Sheridan  Road 
Wilmotto,  Illinois 
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£ven  before  the  incandescent  lamp  was 
invented,  Copper  had  helped  make  the 
telegraph  praaicable.  For  Copper,  of  all 
commercial  metals,  has  the  highest  elec¬ 
trical  conductivity. 

Just  as  in  the  beginning.  Copper  is  still 
the  basic  metal  of  the  electrical  industry. 
Copper  goes  into  the  generators  that  pro¬ 
duce  electric  power ...  the  wire^  that  trans¬ 
mit  it  .  .  .  the  household  appliances  and 
the  electric  motors  that  put  it  to  daily  use. 
But  high  conduaivity  is  only  ONE  of 


Copper’s  distinctive  qualities.  With  its 
alloys.  Bronze  and  Brass,  it  is  highly  re¬ 
sistant  to  corrosion.  It  is  readily  workable 
« . .  extremely  ductile . . .  unusually  durable. 

These  qualities  of  Copper  and  its  alloys 
have  made  it  basic  to  every  application  of 
electricity  —  transportation,  communica¬ 
tions,  illumination,  refrigeration,  and  elec¬ 
tronics.  And  in  the  aggregate,  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  Copper  produced  by  Ana¬ 
conda  and  its  subsidiaries  is  utilized  by 
the  great  electrical  industry. 


Ana^NdA  ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 
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ANDES  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 

CHILE  COPPER  COMPANY 

GREENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY 


THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIRE  A  CABLE  COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL  SMELTING  A  REFINING  COMPANY 
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A  Message  to  Editors 
In  the  Gay  Spirit  of 


Labor  Leaders,  Editors 
Differ  on  Bias  in  News 


The  NEA  Comic  Panel  with 
The  Emphasis  on  Laughs! 


By  Dick  Turner 


CARNIVAL 


_ cowl  **■  “•  *•  - ^ 

What  kills  me  is  all  this  twaddle  about  the  scut, 
shortage  of  paper. 


Dick  Turner's  hilarious  comic  is  giving 
a  daily  "pick-up"  to  readers  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  NEA  Service  client  news¬ 
papers.  We  thought  you'd  enjoy  go¬ 
ing  along  with  this  particular  gag. 


CARNIVAL  is  one  of  12  dally  comic  strips  and  paneb  in 
the  NEA  Full  Service.  Available  on  Sunday,  too— in  full 
color.  Write  for  proofs  and  rates. 


SHE  HOLDS  THE  INQUIRER  ’TIL  SHE 
PLANS  HER  SHOPPING 

Because  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  become  the 
friend  and  advisor  to  Philadelphia  women,  it  has 
earned  unquestioned  leadership  in  America’s  3rd 
market.  Women  depend  on  The  Inquirer  for  a  com¬ 
plete,  clear  presentation  of  news.  Plus  features  that 
help  her  run  her  home  and  please  her  family.  If  you 
advertise  to  women,  you  belong  in  Philadelphia’s 
productive  newspaper — The  Inquirer. 


INQUIRER  NOW  IN  14th  YEAR 
OF  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 

The  Inquirer  is  now  in  its  four¬ 
teenth  consecutive  year  of  adver¬ 
tising  leadership  in  Philadelphia 
Today  this  leadership  includes 
department  stores,  women's  spe¬ 
cialty  shops,  men's  clothing  stores, 
all  retoil  stores  in  the  aggregate, 
as  well  as  national,  Tmancial  and 
classified  advertising. 

CIRCULATION 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Daily  .  .  over  700,000 
Sunday  .  over  1,000,000 
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NAEA  RESOLUTION 

MAGAZINE  salesmen  have  been  distorting 

newspaper  reaction  to  retailers’  promo¬ 
tions  of  Life  magazine  claiming  that  news¬ 
papers  are  opposed  to  the  promotion  by 
retail  stores  of  nationally  advertised  or 
brand  merchandise  and  are  thus  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  widest  possible  distribution 
of  goods.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth  and  the  resolution  adopted  this 
week  by  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Association  in  San  Francisco  bears 
that  out. 

The  NAEA  resolution  states  that  such 
featuring  of  a  magazine  in  retail  copy 
should  be  done  at  the  general  rate — it  is 
not  retail  copy — and  adds:  ‘This  clarifies 
tion  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  adver 
tising  by  retailers  at  retail  rates  of  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  merchandise  by  brand 
names,  regardless  of  where  this  manufac 
turer  may  place  his  advertising.  News¬ 
papers  welcome  and  encourage  advertising 
by  merchants  of  branded  merchandise  and 
services." 

The  stunt  that  Life  so  adroitly  put  over 
on  the  retailers  was  nothing  but  a  free 
ride  for  the  magazine  in  retail  copy. 
Tremendous  sales  pull  was  claimed  for 
this  tie-in,  especially  by  one  retailer  who 
greatly  expanded  his  budget  to  do  the  job, 
whereas  any  straight  selling  copy  would 
have  done  the  same  job  in  the  same  vol¬ 
ume  of  space. 

No  one  is  more  aware  than  newspaper 
advertising  men  that  only  through  the 
proper  use  of  local  newspaper  space  can 
manufacturers  and  retailers  move  goods  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  offset  the  rising 
costs  of  production  and  bring  prices  dow-n. 
The  newspaper  advertising  men  and  their 
medium  are  dedicated  to  doing  all  in  their 
power  toward  that  end. 

ACCREDITING  DEFENDED 

BASIL  WALTERS’  fear  that  the  program 

for  accrediting  journalism  schools 
might  be  a  step  toward  the  licensing  of 
newspapermen,  which  he  expressed  last 
week  before  the  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administrators,  has 
brought  forth  denials  from  many  sources. 
They  amount  to  a  restatement  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  behind  the  accrediting  procedure 
and  are  important  at  this  time  in  clearing 
the  atmosphere. 

The  one  and  only  objective  of  the  ac¬ 
crediting  committee,  it  is  stated,  is  to  im¬ 
prove  professional  education  for  journal¬ 
ism  by  setting  standards  and  publishing 
a  list  of  schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  which  meet  these  standards.  The 
attempt  is  to  establish  minimum,  not  max¬ 
imum.  standards  and  it  is  fully  recog¬ 
nized  there  will  continue  to  be  schools  and 
departments  of  journalism  which  will  be 
substandard.  There  is  no  intention  to  kill 
off  those  schooLs  that  are  inadequately 
staffed  or  equipped.  It  is  recognized  they, 
as  well  as  the  above  staiidard  schooLs.  will 
produce  outstanding  men.  The  human 
factor  is  not  being  overlooked  and  not 
one  member  of  the  accrediting  committee 
foresees  the  time  when  a  journalism  de¬ 
gree  will  be  a  prerequisite  or  a  guarantee 
of  a  newspaper  job. 
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KENNEDY  CLEARED 

IT  HAS  TAKEN  two  years  for  all  the 

facts  to  come  out  about  the  German 
surrender  story  which  Ed  Kennedy  flashed 
to  the  world  from  Paris.  At  that  time  he 
was  censured  by  the  Army,  his  fellow- 
correspondents.  and  many  editors  here 
for  breaking  a  confidence  and  interrupt 
ing  the  plans  for  a  joint  Allied  announce 
ment. 

Now  we  know  that  the  "joint  Allied  an 
nouncement"  was  just  an  excuse  cooked 
up  on  the  spot.  Actually.  SHAEF  had 
authorized  the  German  radio  station  at 
B’lensburg  to  break  the  story  while  the  16 
newsmen  who  saw  the  surrender  cere¬ 
mony  were  bottled  up  by  censorship  in 
Paris.  The  BBC  rebroadcast  the  report. 
It  was  on  its  way  around  the  world.  Ken¬ 
nedy  heard  it  and  he  told  the  chief  censor 
that  inasmuch  as  the  news  had  been  re¬ 
leased  he  no  longer  felt  bound  by  the 
pledge.  It  was  stupid  for  the  military  to 
hold  up  the  news  since  SHAEF  had  al¬ 
ready  released  it. 

Had  we  been  in  Kennedy’s  position  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  we  would  have 
attempted  to  do  just  as  he  did.  Kennedy’s 
name  has  been  cleared  and  we  believe 
that  his  story  will  go  down  in  the  books 
as  one  of  the  greatest  journalistic  beats 
in  history. 

WISCONSIN  BILL  BEATEN 

WISCONSIN’S  infamous  legislation,  de¬ 
signed  to  subject  reporters  and  editors 
to  a  grand  inquisition  for  any  remarks 
made  in  the  press  or  on  the  air  regarding 
the  use  of  money  to  influence  legislation 
(E&P,  June  28,  p.  42)  has  been  side¬ 
tracked  and  beaten. 

The  bill  was  presented  anonymously 
last  March,  went  to  the  rules  committee, 
was  supposedly  forgotten  and  received 
little  if  any  attention  from  the  press. 
But  three  months  later,  out  it  popped 
with  recommendation  for  approval  and 
47  assemblymen  passed  it.  The  news¬ 
papers  of  Wisconsin  went  to  work  and 
made  up  for  their  error  in  ignoring  it 
earlier.  It  was  their  expose  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  which  brought  its  defeat. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is:  don’t  ap¬ 
praise  proposed  legislation  too  lightly 
whether  it  concerns  the  press  or  some 
other  subject:  what  might  appear  to  be 
too  ridiculous  to  warrant  consideration 
is  apt  to  get  the  green  light  suddenly; 
this  one  was  too  close  for  comfort. 


EDITORIAL  CONFERENCE 

FOR  THE  limited  number  of  newspapers 
that  were  able  to  send  staff  men  to 
the  seminars,  the  American  Press  Insti-  i 
tute  has  paid  off  in  numerous  ways.  In  ! 
years  to  come  the  Institute  will  have  a 
profound  effect  on  the  quality  of  our 
newspapers.  Its  influence  is  already  be-  * 
ing  felt.  I 

The  26  men  who  attended  the  seminar  | 
for  editorial  writers  were  so  impressed 
with  the  benefits  derived  from  the  dis 
cussion  of  mutual  problems  and  exposure 
to  other  points  of  view  that  they  have 
taken  steps  to  continue  the  give-and-take 
sessions  on  a  larger  scale.  The  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  has  been 
formed  "to  stimulate  the  conscience  and  > 
the  quality  of  the  American  editorial  t 
page.”  It  is  planned  to  hold  its  first 
three-day  session  in  Washington  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  All  editorial  writers  on  daily 
newspapers  of  general  circulation  are 
eligible.  , 

As  announced  by  the  temporary  chair¬ 
man  of  the  new  organization,  it  will  fill 
a  gap  that  is  not  now  covered  by  any 
other  association.  Its  meetings  should  i 

provide  valuable  background  material  on  } 

various  important  editorial  topics  as  well  • 

as  a  new  insight  into  editorial  page  i 
techniques.  f 

The  National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers  promises  to  offer  a  stimulus  that  t 

will  be  reflected  in  higher  quality  and  I 

better  informed  editorial  pages.  t 

MURDER  STORIES 

NEWSPAPERS  have  grown  up  rapidly  in 
the  years  since  the  ‘era  of  wonderful 
nonsense,”  but  there  are  still  a  few  who 
can  t  remember  to  act  their  age  when  a 
nice  juicy  murder  comes  along  complete 
with  a  nude  blond,  sex  implications,  or 
the  old  gangland  warfare  angle. 

Someone,  who  wouldn’t  have  attracted  a 
two-line  item  when  he  or  she  was  alive, 
gets  “knocked  off”  under  lurid  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  city  desk  runs  amuck  with 
three-column  pictures  of  the  victim,  ar¬ 
tists’  drawings  of  the  crime  scene,  and 
a  two-line,  eight-column  banner  on  the 
front  page.  The  story,  just  because  it  is 
sensational,  gets  blown  all  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  with  the  real  news  of  the  day.  Usu¬ 
ally  it  amounts  to  a  cheap  valediction  to 
a  shoddy  existence. 

Sure,  it’s  worth  a  story — but  not  the 
"full  treatment”  of  the  old  days.  It  would 
have  to  involve  a  pretty  important  person, 
in  our  style  book,  to  shove  important  local, 
national  and  international  stories  off  the 
front  page. 

Newspapers  are  being  accused  continu¬ 
ally  of  sensationalism.  Most  of  the  time 
the  charges  are  unwarranted  and  many 
newspapers  never  deserve  the  criticism. 

But  for  stories  such  as  we  mention,  which 
should  be  nothing  more  than  an  incident 
in  the  day’s  news,  the  charge  is  well 
founded. 

A  little  calmer  appraisal  of  what  is 
news,  and  a  more  serious  evaluation  of 
that  news,  would  eliminate  these  unfortu¬ 
nate  hangovers  of  old-time  circulation 
warfare. 
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JAMES  H.  MARCH,  publisher 

of  the  Beaver  Falls  ( Pa. ) 
Sews  and  Tribune,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Associated  Press  at  an  annual 
meeting  in  Gettysburg. 

Matt  Meyer,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Washington  (D.C. ) 
Sews,  has  been  named  business 
manager,  succeeding  Earl  D. 
Baker  who  will  become  business 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  News. 

Francis  L.  Hancock,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Superior 
(Wis. )  Evening  Telegram  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years,  has  been 
nam^  editor  of  the  Kenosha 
(Wis.)  Evening  News.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ernest  F.  Marlatt,  who 
died  recently. 

Frank  L.  Taylor,  publisher  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  air  service,  convention  and 
major  financing  committees  of 
the  Milwaukee  Association  of 
Commerce. 

George  A.  Osborn,  editor  of 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.) 
Evening  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  board  of  control 
of  the  Michigan  College  of  Min¬ 
ing  and  Technology  by  Gov.  Kim 
Sigler. 

Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr.,  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  recently-organized  Michigan 
Community  Chests  and  Councils, 
Inc. 

CoL.  William  B.  Ruggles,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dallas  (  Tex. )  Morning 
Sews,  has  been  elected  historian 
of  the  Texas  Department.  Re¬ 
serve  Officers’  Association. 

Robert  W.  Mitchell,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Rutland 
(Vt.)  Herald,  has  been  named 
representative  for  a  term  of 
three  years  on  the  board  of 
proprietors  of  the  Dartmouth, 
undergraduate  daily  newspaper. 

Henry  S.  Blake,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Capper  Publications, 
Inc,  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  has  been 
named  by  Gov.  Frank  Carlson  to 
serve  on  a  juvenile  code  com¬ 
mission  created  by  an  act  of  the 
1947  legislature. 

Albert  W.  Fell,  business  man¬ 


ager  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  previous 
to  1938,  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  Rochester  Daily 
Record,  legal  newspaper.  Since 
leaving  the  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle  he  had  been  in  business  for 
himself  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

H.  D.  McKay,  Jr.,  former  Red¬ 
wood  City,  Calif.,  advertising 
manager  and  former  business 
manager.  Redwood  City  Star  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  has  been  named  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Santa  Paula 
(Calif.)  Chronicle. 

Emmet  D.  Adkins,  business 
manager  of  the  Gastonia  (N.C. ) 
Gazette  since  1907,  celebrated  his 
40th  anniversary  with  the  paper 
by  giving  a  party  for  members 
of  the  staff  June  17, 

In  The  Business  Office 

ROGER  C.  WILLIAMS,  son  of 

Ben  Ames  Williams,  the  novel¬ 
ist.  and  associated  with  the 
Houghton  Miff¬ 
lin  Company, 

Boston  book 
publishers,  has 
been  named  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer 
of  the  Guy  P, 

Gannett  news¬ 
papers  in  Maine. 

They  are  the 
Portland  Press 
Herald,  Evening 
Express  and 
Sunday  Tele- 

nal  and  Waterville  Sentinel. 

James  Parsons,  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  staffer  for  21 
years,  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  censor  of  the  newspaper. 
He  formerly  worked  on  the  old 
New  York  Tribune  and  the  New 
York  Sun.  In  1926  he  came  to 
the  Herald  Tribunes  financial 
advertising  department,  serv¬ 
ing  as  its  manager  until  his 
recent  appointment.  Succeeding 
Parsons  as  financial  advertising 
manager  is  Arthur  Atkinson 
Jr.,  with  the  book  advertising 
department  since  December, 
1945. 

J.  C.  Batterton,  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Harlingen 
(Tex.)  Morning  Star,  has  been 
promoted  to  local  advertising 
manager,  succeeding  James  E. 
Clifford,  resigned. 

Joe  Runzo  has  recently  taken 


IZAAC  WALTON 
WAS  GOOD.  TOO 

li  But  Solunar  Tables,  by  John  Alden  Knight,  top  everything  in 
fish  lore  since  VC'alton  wrote  the  rules,  and  are  a  lot  more  practical 
besides!  That’s  what  TIME  magazine  figures  after  studying  the 
spiraling  success  of  this  great  newspaper  feature.  (TIME,  June  30.) 

TLocalized  for  each  newspaper  (more  than  100  subscribers)  the 
Solunar  Tables  chart  the  best  times  of  each  day  for  hunting  and 
fishing.  They  take  three  inches  of  space  once  a  week,  plus  accom¬ 
panying  story  by  the  noted  author  and  sportsman,  John  Alden 
Knight. 

Phone  or  Wire  for  Terms 

REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  25  W.  45th  St,,  New  York  City 


over  the  duties  of  advertising 
manager  with  the  Flagstaff  Ari¬ 
zona  Daily  Sun,  replacing  Shel¬ 
ton  Dowell,  who  has  left  the 
staff  to  take  a  position  with  the 
Qeneral  Petroleum  Corp.  Runzo, 
a  veteran  of  four  years  Army 
service  in  the  late  war,  had  been 
with  the  Beaver  (Pa.)  Times. 

Leo  R.  Palmer,  Jr.,  former 
advertising  staff  member  of  the 
Wilmington  (N.  C. )  Post,  joined 
the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News  dis¬ 
play  advertising  staff.  In  news¬ 
paper  advertising  since  1935, 
Palmer  worked  on  the  Macon 
(Ga. )  News-Telegraph,  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (N.  C. )  Star-News,  and 
the  Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Observ¬ 
er  before  going  into  the  Navy  in 
World  War  II. 

Reginald  Marshall,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Ardmore  Community  Club,  a 
new  civic  organization  in  Win¬ 
ston-Salem. 

Louis  E.  Heindel,  advertising 
director  of  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
Capital  Times  and  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal,  has  been  com¬ 
mended  by  the  Dane  County 
Red  Cross,  for  his  work  as 
chairman  of  a  Red  Cross  drive 
which  raised  $101,000.  The  quota 
was  $68,000. 


Fred  Hopkins  has  replaced 
Fred  Thornton  as  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  editorial  department 
and  reception  room  at  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  News.  Thornton 
has  retired. 

Robert  Hagen  has  been  added 
to  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle  promotion  staff. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

HARRIS  SAMONISKY,  former 

city  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Journal  Every  Evening, 
has  become  as¬ 
sociated  with 
Mark  Larkin, 
public  relations 
and  publicity 
counselors.  New 
York  City.  He 
was  production 
manager  for 
Carl  Byoir  and 
Associates  for 
nearly  three 
years  and  then 
was  with  the 
Institute  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations. 

Ray  Martin,  housing  editor 
of  the  Baltimore  ( Md. )  Labor 
Herald,  has  been  cited  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  Baltimore  City  Council,  for 
( Continued  on  page  40 ) 
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CURLY  KAYOE 

by  Sam  Leff 
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Curly 

Over  Fulton  With 
Third-Round  Kayo 

Sd-round 
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his  study  of  public  housing  in 
Baltimore. 

Henry  Wallace,  news  editor 
of  the  Havana  ( Cuba )  Post,  has 
been  named  acting  editor  during 
the  leave-of-absence  of  Editor 
Carlos  Tellez,  who  will  spend 
the  summer  on  special  studies 
at  the  University  of  Havana. 
Wallace  is  the  son  of  Tom  Wal¬ 
lace,  editor  of  the  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Times. 

Robert  Pierce  Shannon  has 
resigned  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Hillsboro  (Tex.)  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror  and  joined  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  staff  of  Luscombe  Airplane 
Corporation,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Robert  Loeb,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  student  in  the 
school  of  journalism,  joined  the 
Montgomery  Alabama  Journal 
news  staff  for  the  summer. 

Nancy  Gurney,  formerly  with 
the  Mount  Clemens  (Mich.) 
Monitor  Leader  has  been  named 
associate  editor  of  the  magazine, 
the  National  Guardsman,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Austin,  Tex. 

Arch  C.  Wagar,  former  North¬ 
ern  New  York  newspaperman. 
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has  been  appointed  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Easy  Washing  Ma¬ 
chine  Corporation,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

H.arry  S.  Mullany,  veteran 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  newspaperman, 
has  opened  his  own  public  rela¬ 
tions  business  in  Buffalo  with 
offices  in  the  Root  Building.  He 
formerly  was  with  the  old  Buf¬ 
falo  Times. 

Mary  Frances 
(  Freck  )  Sproles 
has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the 
position  of  wom- 
ans  editor  of 
the  Chari  otte 
( N.  C. )  News. 

Jim  Mullins, 

U  n  i  V  e  rsity  of 
Alabama  jour¬ 
nalism  student, 
joined  the  staff 
of  the  Tusco.- 
loos  a  (Ala.) 

News  as  sports 
editor.  A  native  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  J..  Mullins  is  a  world  war 
veteran  and  former  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  Radio  Station  WOR  in 
New  York  City. 

Dozier  Cade,  reporter  for  the 
Atlanta  ( Ga. )  Journal,  was 
awarded  a  decoration  from  the 
Chinese  government  while  on 
vacation  at  his  home  in  Eufaula, 
Ala.  Cade,  who  served  as  an  in¬ 
telligence  officer  with  the  rank 
of  major  in  the  Office  of  Stra¬ 
tegic  Services  in  the  Shanghai- 
Nanking  area  during  the  war, 
was  awarded  the  special  breast 
order  of  Yun  Hui  with  ribbon. 

Kermit  K.  Kingsbury,  night 
city  editor  of  the  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Telegram,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  day  city  editor  of  that 
paper,  succeeding  the  late  Hen¬ 
ry  T.  Ford.  Charles  E.  Currier. 
former  political  reporter,  has  be¬ 
come  night  city  editor.  Ernest 
E.  LaBranche,  copy  desk,  has 
replaced  the  late  Robert  M. 
Creighton  as  head  copy  reader. 

Mrs.  Paula  Clark  Simmons, 
on  leave  from  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  is  acting  editor  of  the 
newly-revitalized  magazine  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune-Telegram. 

Loudon  Kelly,  chief  of  the 
Salt  Lake  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  for  more  than  five 
years,  is  returning  to  Colorado 
as  a  member  of  the  Denver  bu¬ 
reau  staff.  He  is  being  succeeded 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  effective 
July  6,  by  J.  W.  (Flip)  Fehl- 
haber,  an  AP  staff  member  since 
1928  and  for  the  last  few  years 
day  editor  in  Denver. 

Colin  Raff,  veteran  Montana 
newspaperman  and  for  several 
years  the  city  editor  of  the  Butte 
(Mont.)  Post  and  Standard,  has 
been  named  city  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tele¬ 
gram. 

John  McCormick,  former  city 
editor,  and  Dwight  Jones,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  city  editor.  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Telegram 
have  joined  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Tribune-Sun  and  Union. 

George  Wilson,  formerly  of 
the  Paris  (Tenn. )  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennes¬ 
sean  as  a  reporter.  He  formerly 
was  from  Smithland,  Ky. 


Ed  Ra.nkin,  former  member  of 
the  Associated  Press  bureaus  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  Columbia. 
S.  C.,  has  resigned  as  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  North 
Carolina  highway  and  public 
works  commission,  to  become 
secretary  to  North  Carolina’s 
Senator  W.  B.  Umbstead.  Ran¬ 
kin  will  be  succeeded  by  Tom 
Wagstaff,  a  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Daily  News  reporter. 

James  (Jim)  G.  Swarts,  Jr., 
former  newspaperman  and  for 
the  last  year  and  a  half  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Trans  World  Air¬ 
lines'  news  bureau,  has  joined 
Mid-Continent  Airlines,  Inc.,  as 
assistant  to  the  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  A  correspondent 
for  the  overseas  editions  of 
Yank  and  Stars  and  Stripes,  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  Swarts  joined  the 
Associated  Press  staff  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  after  his  discharge. 
Prior  to  the  war  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Kansas  City 
Journal. 

Catherine 
Casey,  formerly 
fashion  editor  of 
Scene  magazine. 

Dallas.  Tex.,  has 
joined  the  staff 
of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  as 
editor  of  the 
Sunday  travel 
section,  replac 
ing  Polly  Bris- 

TER. 

Kathryn  Ty¬ 
son  has  joined  Casey 

the  staff'  of  the 

Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
as  assistant  social  editor,  her 
first  newspaper  job. 

Dick  Bartlett,  former  news 
director  at  radio  station  KIDO, 
Boise,  Idaho,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Boise  Idaho 
Daily  Statesman  as  a  reporter. 

Vernon  S.  White,  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Oregon  school 
of  journalism,  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  bureau  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  in  Portland.  He  re¬ 
places  Homer  F.  Rohse,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  become  news  editor  of 
the  McMinnville  (Ore.)  Tele¬ 
phone-Register. 

H.  Russell  Austin,  book  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis. ) 
Journal,  has  been  granted  a  four 
months’  leave  of  absence  for  re¬ 
search  and  writing  of  a  history 
of  Wisconsin.  Leslie  Cross  has 
moved  over  to  the  book  editor¬ 
ship. 

Hale  Champion,  formerly 
with  the  United  Press  bureau  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  Richard  Leonard, 
former  editor  of  the  Daily  Card¬ 
inal.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Donald  Kiethley,  have 
joined  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal. 

Jay  F.  (Brick)  Fleming,  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  and  for¬ 
mer  sports  editor,  is  general 
chairman  of  the  annual  Jackson 
day  at  Briggs  stadium,  Detroit, 
July  17,  when  the  Detroit  Tigers 
meet  Washington  in  a  double- 
header. 

Thomas  F.  Hicks,  state  editor 
of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle,  has  been  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  Democrats  and 


the  American  Labor  Party  to 
run  for  city  councilman  in  the 
fall  election  against  incumbent 
Mayor  Samuel  B.  Dicker,  Rj. 
publican.  Hicks  is  a  former  pres- 
ident  of  the  Rochester  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

Roy  Elliott,  police  reporter 
and  safety  writer  for  the  Roch¬ 
ester  ( N.  Y. )  Democrat  4 
Chronicle  for  the  last  10  years, 
has  been  named  a  member  of 
the  traffic  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council. 

John  C.  Rafferty  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

Henry  Randall,  former  mem 
ber  of  the  Montgomery  Alabama 
Journal  news  staff,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  a  Plainfield,  Mass, 
newspaper.  In  the  fall,  he  will 
go  to  England  for  a  special 
course  in  foreign  affairs  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  University. 

Joe  Hearn,  has  joined  the  Ala¬ 
bama  State  News  Bureau  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  Ralph  Hammonds,  act¬ 
ing  director. 

Carter  O.  Lowance,  veteran 
Virginia  newspaperman  and,  for 
the  past  eleven  years,  with  the 
Richmond  bureau  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  has  been  named  ex 
ecutive  secretary  to  Governor 
William  M.  Tuck,  of  Virginia, 
succeeding  M.  W.  (Bill)  Armis- 
TEAD,  III,  who  had  served  in  a 
like  capacity  with  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times,  where  he  will 
return. 

Carl  Sprague  has  established 
a  McAllen,  Tex.,  news  bureau 
for  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press-News.  The  McAllen  bureau  > 
is  the  third  set  up  by  the  pap¬ 
er  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Val¬ 
ley.  the  others  being  in  Browns¬ 
ville  and  Harlingen. 

John  Sidney  Smith  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
sport  staff  has  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  as  editor  of  Sun 
News,  monthly  tabloid  publica-  i 
tion  covering  employee  activities 
of  the  Sun  Oil  Company's  pro¬ 
duction  and  pipeline  depart¬ 
ments. 

George  Seltzer,  assistant  to 
the  managing  editor  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  ( Pa. )  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin,  suffered  a  stroke  while  at 
work  and  is  hospitalized  in 
grave  condition. 

William  G.  Weart,  Jr.,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times 
Bureau  in  Philadelphia,  is  re¬ 
covering  in  St.  Joseph’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  Philadelphia,  from  a  ser¬ 
ious  operation. 

Dorothy  Grafly,  former  art 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Public  Ledger,  has  inherited  the 
estate  of  her  mother,  widow  of 
one  of  America’s  most  noted 
sculptors.  The  estate  is  valued 
at  $50,000  and  upward. 

Louise  Lee  Outlaw,  of  the 
closed  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Rec¬ 
ord’s  feature  staff,  is  having  con¬ 
siderable  success  with  fiction. 
Her  latest  is  a  short  story  in 
Collier’s. 

Gordon  Hanna,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press  correspondent  at 
the  state  legislature,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Press  copy  desk. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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if  gasoline  were  sold  in  sacks . . . 


it  would  be  easy  to  stencil  everything  you’d  like  to  know  about 
its  quality  and  ingredients  right  on  the  sack.  However,  gasoline 
is  generally  delivered  direct  to  your  gas  tank,  sight  unseen.  Oil 
companies  can’t  label  each  gallon.  That’s  why  they  put  the 
familiar  yellow-and-black  ’’Ethyl”  emblem  on  their  pumps 
to  show  that  they  have  improved  their  best  gasoline  with 
’’Ethyl”  antiknock  compound.  This  famous  ingredient,  which 
improves  engine  power  and  performance,  is  made  by  the  Ethyl 
Corporation,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

look  for  the  ETHYL  trade-mark 
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Barbara  Price,  former  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  News  editor¬ 
ial  staff  member,  is  now  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  English-language 
Hongkong  (China)  Daily  Mail. 

Robert  C.  Elliott,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  industrial  editor,  has 
returned  from  a  25,000  mile 
aerial  tour  of  the  Far  East. 

Ted  Wiget  has  resigned  as  city 
editor  of  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 
Times  to  enter  the  advertising 
business  in  San  Francisco. 

Albert  E.  Schneider,  former 
employe  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  was  awarded  a  letter 
of  commendation  by  Jesse  H. 
Jones,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  bank  for  which  Schneider 
now  works,  on  account  of  his 
“courage,  quick  thinking  and 
quick  acting’*  in  disarming  a 
would-be  robber. 

Arthur  Lefevre,  Jr.  for  more 
than  25  years  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Texas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  elected  the  associa¬ 
tion's  first  honorary  life  mem¬ 
ber  at  its  recent  Amarillo  con¬ 
vention. 

Ed  Smith,  formerly  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  is  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Southwestern  Citi¬ 
zen,  initial  edition  of  which  will 
be  published  in  Houston, 
July  18. 

John  H.  Baer,  state  house  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Harrisburg  ( Pa. ) 
Patriot,  and  Mrs.  Baer,  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  son, 
June  25. 

Joe  Grotegut,  former  assistant 
manager  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Times,  has  been  named  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
in  one  of  several  recent  staff 
changes.  Grotegut  succeeds 
George  Beebe,  state  editor  for 
three  years,  who  has  been 
named  Sunday  editor.  Paula 
Clark,  former  Sunday  editor,  is 
working  on  the  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune  while  on  a  four- 
months’  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Herald. 

William  Stapleton,  former 
chief  photographer  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  has  returned  after 
five  years’  service  with  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  War  Information  and  as 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Signal  Corps. 
Stapleton,  at  his  request,  is  do¬ 
ing  rewrite  and  general  assign¬ 
ment  work  before  returning  to 
the  photo  staff. 

Edward  Lanker,  former  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  reporter, 
has  accepted  a  post  as  reporter 
on  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press. 

Paul  Conrad,  former  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  reporter,  is  now 
sales  manager  of  Peter  Pan  Bak¬ 
eries,  Detroit.  Fred  Olmsted,  an¬ 
other  News  alumnus,  has  the 
Pontiac  account  for  MacManus, 
John  &  Adams. 

Mike  O’Neill  has  shifted  from 
the  Standard  News  Bureau, 
New  York,  to  the  United  Press 
Bureau,  Detroit. 

Sherman  T.  Cposs,  general  as¬ 
signment,  Detroit  ( Mich. ) 
Times,  has  been  shifted  to  staff 


correspondent  and  assigned  to 
suburban  Pontiac.  He  replaces 
Hugh  Munce  who  has  joined 
General  Motors  public  relations. 

Thomas  Joseph  (  Tommy  ) 
Wiley,  Jr.,  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader  sports  writer,  and 
Mrs.  Wiley  have  announced  the 
birth  of  a  girl,  June  29. 

Albert  Goldberg,  for  the  past 
four  years  a  music  critic  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  ap¬ 
point^  music  critic  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

J.  Patrick  Harmon  has  re¬ 
signed  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  News- 
Gazette,  to  accept  the  sports  ^- 
itorship  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 
(la.)  Gazette.  Harmon  has  been 
a  member  of  The  News-Gazette 
sports  department  for  13  years. 

WiLLETTA  Regan,  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  San  Francisco 
( Calif. )  Chronicle  in  its  Oak¬ 
land  office,  has  joined  J.  Walter 
Frates  in  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Port  of  Oakland. 
Prior  to  her  affiliation  with  the 
Chronicle,  Mrs.  Regan  worked 
for  the  Hanford  (Calif.)  Daily 
Sentinel,  and  the  Alameda 
(Calif.)  Times-Star. 

Ed  Orloff,  formerly  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune,  has  left  that 
newspaper  to  join  the  desk  force 
of  the  Chicago  Herald-American. 

John  T.  Campbell,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
Tribune  for  several  years,  has 
quit  newspaper  work  to  man¬ 
age  the  estate  of  his  father.  Jack 
Hallowell,  Tribune  reporter, 
has  taken  over  the  sports  desk. 

Tom  Kerin,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  Centralia  (Wash.) 
Chronicle,  has  joined  the  local 
news  staff  of  the  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune.  Ray  and  Mary 
Fenton  have  been  added  to  the 
Tribune  staff  for  the  summer  va¬ 
cation  period.  Fenton,  who 
served  with  the  Marines  during 
the  war,  is  an  instructor  in  the 
school  of  journalism,  Montana 
State  university. 

Colin  Raff,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Butte  (Mont.)  Daily  Post, 
has  joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tele¬ 
gram.  Tom  Wigel,  former  Butte 
Montana  Standard  reporter,  has 
been  made  city  editor  of  the 
Post. 

May  Mann,  former  movie  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner  and  now  a 
movie  magazine  writer,  was  re¬ 
cently  awarded  a  trophy  for  be¬ 
ing  the  movie  fans’  favorite 
movie  magazine  writer. 

Fred  A.  Snyder,  a  member  of 
the  Associated  Press  bureau, 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  Mrs.  Snyder 
announced  the  birth  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter  July  18. 

Rowland  Changes 

C.  A.  ROWLAND,  circulation 

manager  of  the  Edinburg 

(Tex.)  Review,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  circulation  staff  of 
the  Harlingen  Morning  Star, 
m 

Phone  in  Staff  Car 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  has  inaugurated 
telephone-radio  service  in  a 
staff  automobile. 


ABOUT  THE  PRICE  OF  MEAT 


For  less  than  the 
cost  of  a  special 
delivery  stamp 

•  •  •  for  less  than  the  taxes  on  a  pack 

of  cigarettes 

•  •  •  for  less  than  a  shoeshine 

•  *  *  for  a  net  profit  (after  all  expenses) 
of  less  than  7  cents  a  week  per  aver* 
age  family  of  four,  America’s  meat 
packing  companies— 

Buy  livestock  and  pay  out  millions  of 
dollars  daily  for  it. 

Operate  plants,  machinery  and  equipment 
(employing  over  a  quarter  million  people). 

Prepare  fresh  meat,  ham,  bacon,  sausage, 
canned  meats,  etc. 

Deliver  meat,  under  refrigeration,  a  few  blocks 
or  a  thousand  miles,  to  your  store. 

The  total  net  earnings  of  the  meat  packing  companies 
average  less  than  7  cents  per  week  to  do  all  of  these 
things  for  a  family  of  four.  That  profit  is  so  small  that 
it  makes  no  appreciable  difference  when  you  buy  a 
pound  of  meat. 

Meat  prices,  whether  up  or  down,  are  determined  by 
competition.  Just  as  the  more  than  4,000  separate 
meat  packing  companies  compete  with  each  other  in 
buying  livestock  and  selling  meat  ...  so  millions  of 
shoppers  select  meat  daily  from  the  available  supply. 

And  at  retail,  when  meat  cuts  are  in  large  supply, 
prices  are  lower  than  when  they  are  in  limited  supply. 
The  supply  of  one  meat  or  another  may  change  greatly 
from  week  to  week,  or  season  to  season.  This  results  in 
meat  prices  going  up  or  down. 

American  Meat  Institute 

Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U,S. 
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Thes#  roilroods,  eptrofmg  two*thirds  of 
tht  notion's  totol  railway  miloago,  hevo 
bought  o  totol  of  1,893  postwar  passtn* 
ger  train  cart  from  Pullman-Standard. 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Atlantic  Coast  Line 


Baltimore  &  Ohio 


Boston  &  Maine 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 

Chicago  Great  Western 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St  Paul 
&  Pacific 

Chicago  and  North  Western 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Erie  Railroad 
Florida  East  Coast 
Great  Northern 
Illinois  Central 
Kansas  City  Southern 
Maine  Central 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas  Lines 


Missouri  Pacific 


New  York  Central 


New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 


iVmerican  railroads  are  going  places.  They’re  buying  modern  stream¬ 
lined  cars  for  dozens  of  popular  trains,  so  that  more  people  than  ever 
before  may  enjoy  the  luxury,  speed,  and  safety  of  streamlined  travel 
by  rail. 

Your  cooperation  is  essential  to  railroad  progress,  because  the  rail¬ 
roads  operate  for  your  benefit  under  public  regulation.  By  opposing 
needless  restrictions,  public  opinion  can  keep  the  railroads  strong, 
unhampered,  able  to  continue  their  great  improvement  programs  .  . . 
keep  them  free  to  earn  the  reasonable  profits  needed  to  give  you  ever 
better  service. 

The  railroads  pay  their  own  way.  Their  taxes  this  year  are  consum¬ 
ing  more  than  half  of  their  net  operating  revenues;  they  receive  no 
subsidies.  Their  costs  of  maintenance  and  new  equipment  are  paid 
for  out  of  earnings.  In  1946,  with  higher  operating  costs  and  fixed 
rates,  they  earned  only  2H%  on  their  net  property  investment.  To 
keep  pace  with  transportation  needs,  the  railroads  submit  that  a  fair 
return  would  he  at  least  6%. 


Norfolk  &  Western 


Northern  Pacific 

Pennsylvania 

Pere  Marquette 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg 
&  Potomac 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco 
Seaboard  Air  Line 


Southern  Railway  System 
Southern  Pacific 


Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle 
Texas  &  Pacific 


General  Motors  Corporation 

"Troin  of  fomorrow" 


Pullman-Sfandard  deliveries  to  dote 
total  55%  of  all  the  streamlined  pas¬ 
senger  cars  completed  since  V-J  Day. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD  CAR  MANUFACTURI NG  COMPANY  •  CHICAGO 

Offices  in  six  cities  from  coast  to  coast  *  Mnnn/acturinft  plants  at  six  strategic  points 


Pullman-  Standard 


World's  largest  builders  of  streamlined  railroad  ears 


Dobbins  Quits 
Job  os  Editor 
In  Montgomery 

Montgomery,  Ala. — Charles  G. 
Dobbins,  editor  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser,  suddenly  re¬ 
signed  his  post  on  July  2  over 
what  he  termed  a  "disagreement 
in  editorial  policy.”  Immediately 
thereafter,  announcement  was 
made  that  R.  F.  Hudson,  Jr., 
vicepresident  and  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Montgomery  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  Alabama  Journal, 
would  take  over  the  position  of 
executive  editor  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties. 

Dobbins'  resignation,  tendered 
in  a  letter  to  the  publishers,  was 
accepted  “with  regret  and  ami¬ 
cable  exchange  of  good  wishes.” 

In  his  letter,  Dobbins  told  the 
publishers  that  “it  has  become 
evident  that,  despite  efforts  to¬ 
ward  adjustment,  our  separate 
interpretations  of  the  public  in¬ 
terest  are  irreconcilable.” 

He  said  when  he  became  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Advertiser  on  March 
1,  1946.  soon  after  his  release 
from  the  U.  S.  Navy,  he  was  as¬ 
sured  the  editorial  page  “will  be 
your  page,”  but  that  in  recent 
weeks  the  publishers  had  re¬ 
peatedly  demanded  that  he 
"print  editorials  contrary  to  my 
convictions  and  in  violation  of 
our  agreement.” 

His  decision  to  resign,  he 
wrote,  came  because  of  insist¬ 
ence  upon  publication  of  an  edi¬ 
torial  criticizing  the  Rural  Elec¬ 
trification  Administration  for 
approving  a  loan  to  the  Alabama 
Electric  Cooperative  for  con¬ 
struction  of  a  steam  generating 
plant  at  Gantt.  Ala. 

The  editorial  contended  the 
Alabama  Power  Co.,  a  private 
utility,  could  have  furnished 
power  to  Southeast  Alabama  at 
a  cost  comparable  with  that  of 
the  cooperative  and  the  REA 
loan  was  unnecessary.  It  praised 
Rep.  Frank  Boykin  ( D,  Ala. )  for 
opposing  the  loan,  and  criticized 
Senators  Hill,  Sparkman,  and 
the  eight  other  members  of  the 
Alabama  Congressional  delega¬ 
tion  for  supporting  it. 

Dobbins  termed  the  question 
as  “not  one  of  free  enterprise, 
but  whether  the  government,  as 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority,  should  be  permitted  to 
meet  certain  vital  needs  of  the 
American  people  which  private 
capital  will  not  or  cannot  meet.”  i 

In  their  reply,  the  publishers  | 
pointed  out  “the  final  authority  i 
respecting  policy  will  always  re¬ 
side  in  the  hands  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers.’ 

Dobbins  has  announced  no  fu¬ 
ture  plans,  but  said  he  “hopes  to 
remain  in  Montgomery.” 

Before  going  into  military  ' 
duty  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  early  | 
in  the  war,  he  was  publisher  of  I 
the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Times,  a  I 
semi-weekly,  and  had  served  as  ! 
president  of  the  Alabama  Press 
Association.  Hudson,  Jr.,  is 
also  a  former  Navy  man,  and  is 
presently  director  of  the  USNR  ! 
unit  in  Montgomery. 

Grover  C.  Hall,  Jr.,  whose 
father  won  a  Pulitzer  prize  as 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Advertiser, 
has  been  named  associate  editor. 


Dobbins  -  Hudson 


Wedding  Bells 


W.  HENRY  WILSON,  assistant 

managing  editor  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  and  Mrs. 
Margaretta  Sadler  Johnston, 
member  of  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Patriot  and  the  Evening 
News,  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  re¬ 
cently. 

William  J.  Guevin  of  the 
Springfield  ( Mass. )  Daily  News, 
and  Ruth  M.  Whitney  in  West 
Springfield,  recently. 

Daisy  Tyler  of  the  Associated 
Press,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and 
Harold  Olson,  golf  pro,  at 
Ebesnsburg,  Pa.,  May  28. 

George  J.  McGuane,  editorial 
staff,  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun, 
and  Frances  Fitzgerald,  at  Low¬ 
ell,  recently. 

Mrs.  Alice  Shanahan,  for  the 
past  five  years  on  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Chattanooga  ( Tenn. ) 
Times,  and  Edwin  Samuel  Wil¬ 
liams,  June  29. 

Ernest  V.  Grams,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News-Tribune  police  re¬ 
porter,  and  Betty  Lou  Fortin, 
News-Tribune-Herald  want  ad 
department. 

Lorraine  Carey,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Examiner  photog¬ 
rapher,  recently  announced  her 
three-month-old  marriage  to 
Samuel  Blumenfeld,  Examiner 
reporter.  Miss  Carey,  only  work¬ 
ing  survivor  of  San  Francisco’s 
crop  of  “cameragirls,”  continues 
with  the  Examiner. 

A.  W.  Cooksey,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press  editorial  staff,  and 
Mary  Louise  Williamson, 
June  13. 

Dart  G.  Peterson,  reporter 
for  Cleveland  (O. )  Plain  Dealer, 
and  Dorothy  Chamberlain,  re¬ 
cently. 


Paul  F.  Cox,  79,  Dies; 
Printing  Press  Inventor 

PAUL  F.  COX,  79,  inventor  and 
manufacturer  of  printing 
presses,  died  July  5  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.  With  his  brother, 
Joseph  L.,  who  died  in  1931,  Mr. 
Cox,  developed  the  first  fiat-bed 
web  perfecting  printing  press,  a 
favorite  with  country  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  founded  a  company  in 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  to  produce 
it.  Later  affiliated  with  the  Goss 
Printing  Press  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  he  developed  the  Cross 
Comet  and  the  Cox-O-Type. 

(j^tjituarp 


FRANK  G.  McCRACKEN,  69, 

widely  known  Ohio  newspa¬ 
perman  and  former  business 
manager  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Bellefontaine  (O.)  Daily 
Examiner,  June  30,  in  Bellefon¬ 
taine.  He  had  served  the  Exam¬ 
iner  for  50  years  before  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1946. 

Cal  Christie,  39,  an  assistant 
Sunday  editor  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American  and  a  Hearst 
editorial  worker  for  20  years, 
suddenly,  July  7  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner  at  the  age 
of  19. 

Frederick  A.  Bach,  75,  for  28 
years  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson 
Dispatch,  June  30,  in  a  Jersey 
City  hospital. 

Henry  T.  Ford,  48,  day  city 
editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram,  June  24,  in  Worcester. 
A  veteran  of  both  world  wars, 
he  had  been  on  the  Telegram 
staff  since  his  graduation  from 
Holy  Cross  College  in  1919.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  war  he  was  a  major 
in  the  Army,  serving  mostly  as 
a  public  relations  officer  at 
Camp  Myles  Standish,  Taunton, 
Mass. 

Charles  H.  Chambers,  44, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette, 
in  Worcester,  June  28,  after  a 
long  illness.  He  had  been  on 
sick  leave  since  September,  1945. 
He  joined  the  Gazette  staff  in 
1923,  covering  all  beats  until 
his  promotion  to  assistant  city 
editor  and  later  city  editor.  He 
was  active  in  several  Masonic 
organizations. 


John  McClelland,  82,  veteran 
employe  of  the  Philadelphia 
( Pa. )  Inquirer  who  retired  re¬ 
cently,  July  3,  at  Ocean  City, 
N.  J.,  where  he  was  vacationing! 
He  served  the  Inquirer  more 
than  30  years,  first  as  front  coun¬ 
ter  clerk  and  later  in  the  mail- 
ing  room. 

Arthur  H.  Putnam,  74,  for 
many  years  an  employe  of  the 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Gazette  and 
Courier  until  the  merger  of  that 
paper  with  the  Recorder  recent¬ 
ly.  Putnam  retired  at  the  time 
of  the  merger  in  1932. 

Thomas  Rutledge  Killilea 
55,  for  many  years  a  reporter  for 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  the  New  York  Sun,  July  7, 
in  a  New  York  hospital.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  pub¬ 
licity  man  for  the  Brockton, 
Mass.  Fair. 

William  James  Whitlock,  95, 
one  of  Ontario’s  oldest  newspa¬ 
per  men,  July  6,  at  his  home  in 
Toronto.  He  had  worked  on  the 
Toronto  (Ont. )  Telegram,  the 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  and 
St.  Marys  (Ont.)  Journal.  He 
was  also  for  some  years  on  the 
Port  Arthur  (Ont.)  News-Chron¬ 
icle  before  retirement  in  1930. 

John  H.  Brightbill,  45,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Evening  News,  July  4,  while  at¬ 
tending  a  family  picnic. 

Mario  Cavagnaro,  51,  chief 
photographer  for  the  St.  Louis 
(  Mo.  )  Star-Times,  July  3,  appar¬ 
ently  of  a  heart  attack,  as  he 
was  preparing  to  turn  his  auto¬ 
mobile  into  the  driveway  of  his 
home.  The  machine  crashed  into 
a  tree.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  paper’s  staff  for  23  years. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Parker  Small, 
76,  retired  treasurer  of  the  Her¬ 
kimer  (N.  Y. )  Telegram,  July  2, 
in  Herkimer.  She  was  the  widow 
of  Edward  Small,  one-time  post¬ 
master  in  Herkimer  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Telegram.  Her  son 
Wesley  P.  Small,  is  president 
of  the  publishing  firm  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Telegram. 


Tell  your  story  to 

TOP  MANAOEMENT 

trhere  it  really  counts 

3.  ..  to  the  sales-mindcd 
President,  the  V'ice  President 
in  Charge  of  Sales,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Sales  Manager  .  .  .  to  the 

Top  Management  of  Marketing. 


Men  like  this 
Sales  Management 


MARION  HARPER 
ASSOCIATES  INC. 

MARKETING  AND  RESEARCH  COUNSEL 

CONSUMER  PANEL  OPERATION 
READERSHIP  SURVEYS 
SPECIAL  MARKET  STUDIES 


A  national  organization  familiar  with  the  problems  of  newspaper 


You  can  reach  thousands 
of  these  top  men  in 


publishers. 

274  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


^a/etf  MANAGEMENT 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Santa  Barbara 
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THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

1812—  13Sth  ANNIVCRSA8Y—  1947 

Head  Office  •  55  WALL  STREET  •  New  York 


Condensed  Statement  of  Condition  as  of  Jane  30, 1947 

Including  Domestic  mod  Foreign  Brtnchcs  But  Not  Including  The  Affiliated  City  Bank  Farmers  Trust  Company 

(  Jm  DoiUn  Oniy^Ctnti  Omitted ) 


ASSETS  ^ 

Cash  and  Due  from  Banks .  $1,301,215,569 

United  States  Government  Obligations  (Direct 

or  Fully  Guaranteed) .  2,154,497,314 

Obligations  of  Other  Federal  Agencies .  25,678,216 

State  and  Municipal  Securities .  217.046,678 

Other  Securities .  93,843  901 

Loans,  Discounts,  and  Bankers’  Acceptances...  1,181,679,629 

Real  Estate  Loans  and  Securities .  3,096,927 

Customers’  Liability  for  Acceptances .  13,366,224 

Stock  in  Federal  Reserve  Bank .  6,900,000 

Ownership  of  International  Banking  Corpora¬ 
tion  .  7,000,000 

Bank  Premises .  28,898,069 

Items  in  Transit  with  Branches .  7,528  414 

Other  Assets .  3,494,982 

Total .  $5,044,245,923 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits .  $4,720,475,216 

(Includes  United  States  War 
Loan  Deposit  $22,664,132) 

Liability  on  Acceptances  and  Bills.  .$27,065,226 
Less:  Own  Acceptances  in  Port¬ 
folio .  11,711,035  15,354,191 

Reserves  for: 

Unearned  Discount  and  Other  Unearned 

Income .  4,695,686 

Interest,  Taxes,  Other  Accrued  Expenses,  etc.  33,034,529 

Dividend .  4,650,000 

Capital . $77,500,000 

Surplus . 152,500,000 

Undivided  Profits .  36,036,301  266,036,301 

Total .  $5,044,245,923 


Figures  of  Foreign  Branches  are  included  as  of  June  25,  1947,  except 
those  of  the  Dairen  Branch  which  are  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  War, 
but  less  reserves. 

$266,372,976  of  United  States  Government  Obligations  and  $2,588,219  of 
other  assets  are  deposited  to  secure  $218,225,035  of  Public  and  Trust  Dep>osits 
and  for  other  purposes  required  or  permitted  by  law. 

(Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation) 


DIRECTORS 

GORDON  S.  RENTSClll-ER 
Chairman  of  tlie  Board 

\V.  RANDOLPH  BCRGESS 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board 

WM.  GAGE  BRADY.  JR. 
President 


SOSTHENES  BEHN 

President.  International  Tele¬ 
phone  and  1  elegraph  Corporation 

Cl  RTIS  E.  CALDER 
Chairman  of  tlie  Ihxird,  Electric 
Bond  and  Share  Company 

GUY  CARY 

Shearman  &  Sterling  &  Wright 

EDWARD  A.  DEEDS 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  The 
National  Cash  Register 
Company 

CLEVELAND  E.  DODGE 
Vice-President,  Phelps  Dodge 
Corporation 

A.  P.  GIANNINI 

Founder-Chairman.  Bank 
of  America  National  Trust 
and  Savings  .Association 

JOSEPH  P.  GRACE,  JR. 
President,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

JAMES  R.  HOBBINS 

President,  Anaconda  Copi>er 
Mining  Company 

AMORY  HOUGHTON 
Chairman  of  the  Board, 

Corning  Glass  Works 

ROGER  MILLIKEN 

President,  Deering,  MiUiken  & 
Co.  Incorporated 

GERARD  SWOPE 
Honorary  President.  General 
Electric  Company 

REGINALD  B.  TAYLOR 
Williamsville.  New  V'ork 

ROBERT  WINTHROP 
Robert  Wintbrop  &  Co. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

What  Makes  Good  Pix 
Discussed  by  Lensmen 

By  William  Reed 


WHAT  constitutes  a  good  news¬ 
paper  picture  was  recently  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  a  question¬ 
naire  circulated  among  leading 
lensmen  associated  with  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  state. 

In  the  same  survey,  photog¬ 
raphers  were  requested  to  file 
opinions  on  how  to  improve  pic¬ 
ture-taking  and  picture  presen¬ 
tation,  this  question  having 
been  the  subject  of  widespread 
discussion  in  recent  PNPA 
meetings.  One  poll  disclosed  that 
85%  of  all  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
paper  buyers  read  the  picture 
page. 

Dominic  Ligato,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  and  a  winner  in 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  annual 
1947  photo  contest,  declares  the 
best  newspaper  photograph  is  “a 
picture  on  the  spot,  for  the  spot 
picture  shows  action,  human 
emotion,  and  rings  the  bell.” 

Fakea  Look  It 

In  his  PNPA  reply,  Ligato 
continued: 

“Fake  pictures  .  .  .  posed 
groups.  .  .  usually  look  like  just 
what  they  are,  and  have  little, 
if  any,  reader  interest.  Riots,  of 
course,  make  corking  action  pic¬ 
tures  ...  if  the  photographer 
can  remain  outside  the  action. 
Some  say  it's  luck  to  get  a  good 
mob  picture,  but  if  you’re  at 
the  scene  and  alert,  with  a 
ready  camera,  ten  to  one  you’ll 
get  a  good  shot.” 

Journalism  today  no  longer 
remains  solely  a  writing  profes¬ 
sion,  said  Stanley  B.  Olds,  of  the 
photographic  staff  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton  Scrantonian-Tribune.  Pic¬ 
torial  journalism,  he  maintains, 
is  becoming  the  trend  in  all 
modern  and  progressive  news¬ 
papers. 

Any  newspaper  can  improve 
its  presentation  of  news  pictures 
through  a  more  picture-minded 
editorial  staff  and  a  Well-organ¬ 
ized  adequately  staffed  photo¬ 
graphic  department,  contends 
Olds.  Supervising  such  opera¬ 
tions  should  be  a  picture  editor 
who  selects  and  edits  all  photo¬ 
graphs  received,  both  from  the 
wire  services  and  the  local  staff. 

Remember  Five  ‘W's* 

“Picture  editors,”  said  Olds, 
“should  cooperate  with  the  city, 
sports  and  society  editors,  and 
select  picture  assignments  for 
his  staff.  They  should  know 
what  pictures  have  reader-inter¬ 
est  and  which  have  the  most  ap¬ 
peal.  They  should  have  a  keen 
news  sense  and  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  news  is  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  paper.  In  fact,  a 
good  picture  editor  must  be  sim¬ 
ply  a  news  editor  for  pictures.” 

W.  F.  Achatz,  Sorrittown 
Times-Herald  photographer,  re- 
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minds  every  cameraman  to  keep 
in  mind  the  five  basic  W’s — 
Who,  What,  Where,  When  and 
Why,  With  these  traditional  rea¬ 
sons  in  mind,  he  says,  a  picture 
shot  on  the  fly  may  be  out-of¬ 
focus,  under-exposed  and  poorly 
centered  insofar  as  a  routine 
photo  is  judged,  and  still  be  a 
top  picture  because  it  was  the 
only  way  a  photographer  may 
have  been  able  to  shoot  the 
photo.  As  an  example,  he  cited 
the  pic  of  the  woman  jumping 
from  the  blazing  Hotel  Winecoff 
in  Atlanta. 

“A  good  newspaper  picture.” 
said  Achatz,  “is  one  which 
catches  the  reader’s  eye  because 
it  has  punch  and  sparkle  to  it. 
Cropping  the  proper  play  of  the 
picture  can  lift  a  commonplace 
photo  into  a  spectacular  picture 
and  likewise  it  can  also  work 
conversely.  Too  often  editors, 
thinking  only  in  terms  of  using 
pictures  to  break  up  solid  type, 
order  the  engraver  to  make  a 
vertical  shot  into  two  columns 
and  a  horizontal  picture  into 
three  columns,  where  a  shallow 
four-column  would  have  used  up 
the  same  number  of  square 
inches  of  space,  but  would  have 
given  the  picture  and  the  page  a 
far  different  appearance.” 

Airbrush  retouching,  said 
Achatz,  also  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  finished  engraving 
for  “backgrounds,  correctible 
where  an  airbrush  artist  is 
available,  can  make  or  break  a 
photo.  But  here  again,  back¬ 
ground  often  tells  the  story  and 
it  is  cut  out  by  improper  re¬ 
touching  or  by  the  wrong  crop¬ 
ping.” 

Disc  Missed 

EVER  since  the  first  flying 

saucer-like  disks  were  re¬ 
ported  in  Oregon,  we’ve  been 
waiting  for  some  enterprising 
photographer  to  prove  it  with 
pictures.  But  so  far,  the  proof 
has  not  been  good. 

A  picture  taken  by  Coast- 
guardsman  Frank  Ryman  of  a 
supposed  disk  flying  10,000  feet 
above  Seattle,  Wash.,  showed 
only  an  oblong-shaped  white 
spot  in  the  print.  A  University 
of  Washington  scientist  dis¬ 
missed  this  as  “some  reflected 
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light”  on  the  photographic  plate. 

Previously,  at  Eugene,  Ore., 
E.  H.  Sprinkler  said  he  spotted 
the  objects  racing  through  the 
air  while  he  was  testing  a  new 
camera.  But  before  he  could 
click  the  shutter,  they  were  out 
of  sight. 

Through  the  Lens 

JOHN  WAGNER  has  resigned  as 

photo  editor  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  to  accept 
a  position  as  di¬ 
rector  of  public 
relations  of  Mid- 
Continent  Oil  & 

Gas  Association, 

Dallas.  He  suc- 
c  e  e  d  s  North 
Bigbee,  also  a 
former  Dallas 
(News  staff  mem¬ 
ber. 

Wilburn  Da¬ 
vis,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  on  the 
Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram,  has  returned  from  an 
ornithological  expedition  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  with  color  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  of  sea  birds. 

Gene  Barnhardt,  a  student  at 
State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel  as  a  photographer  for 
the  summer. 

Morris  Engle,  photographer, 
and  Robert  L.  Perkin,  reporter, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  claim  to  be  the  only  news¬ 
men  to  reach  the  Cambridge, 
Nebr.  flood  scene  directly  by 
air.  On  the  return  trip,  they  ran 
out  of  fuel,  but  landed  safely. 

William  Irving,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Press 
Photographers’  Association. 

Robert  Prosser,  picture  editor 
of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald,  has  resigned  to  become 
an  Army  civilian  employe  in 
Japan.  He  will  be  editorial  con¬ 
sultant  on  a  magazine  to  be 
published  by  Gen.  Douglas  A. 
MacArthur’s  staff. 

Don  Brinn,  Wide-World  Pho¬ 
tos,  was  inducted  recently  as 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  Press  Photographers’  As¬ 
sociation,  succeeding  Coy  Wat¬ 
son,  formerly  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald  &  Express  and 
now  in  business  for  himself. 


Authorship 
Of  Letter  Asked 
In  Court  Order 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Raymond  C. 
Vaughan  reserved  decision  on 
a  motion  to  set  aside  an  order 
by  Justice  William  A.  Gold  re¬ 
quiring  the  Lockport  Union-Sun 
&  Journal  to  submit  to  an  ex¬ 
amination  concerning  author¬ 
ship  of  a  letter  printed  in  the 
“Mail  Bag”  column  on  May  27. 

Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Klock  of  Lock- 
port,  a  member  of  the  School 
Board,  obtained  the  order.  She 
stated  in  an  affidavit  that  she 
voted  against  the  hiring  of  a 
man  named  Wilson  as  a  School 
Department  painter  when  she 
didn’t  get  a  definite  reply  wheth¬ 
er  “he  carried  a  union  card.” 

On  May  27  the  Lockport  paper 
printed  a  letter  signed  “Inter¬ 
ested  Citizen”  which  said  in 
part:  “Are  we,  the  citizens  of 
this  city,  to  understand  that  any 
law-abiding  American  citizen  is 
not  entitle  to  work  and  make 
a  living  for  his  family  unless  he 
carries  a  union  card?” 

Mrs.  Klock  contends  the  arti¬ 
cle  was  “false,  malicious,  defam¬ 
atory  and  libelous.”  She  said  she 
wishes  to  know  who  wrote  the 
article  so  that  she  can  bring 
suit  for  $5,000  against  some 
party  or  parties. 

Attorney  William  H.  Earl,  ap¬ 
pearing  for  the  Lockport  paper, 
asked  the  court  to  set  aside  Jus¬ 
tice  Gold’s  order,  which  was 
granted  without  preliminary 
arguments,  on  the  ground  the 
order  was  not  properly  served. 

“This  is  a  fishing  expedition,” 
Earl  told  Justice  Vaughan. 
“There  is  nothing  libelous  per  »e 
in  this  letter — it  merely  ques¬ 
tions  Mrs.  Klock  as  to  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  her  action.  Publication 
of  such  a  letter  is  privileged  un¬ 
der  the  law  and  this  is  true  also 
of  the  individual  who  wrote  it. 
The  letter  contains  nothing  but 
good-natured  criticism.  The 
plaintiff  hasn’t  established  a 
meritorious  case  for  a  suit 
against  anybody.” 


Barley  in  Paris  Job 

United  Press  has  appointed 
Rex  Barley  as  director  of  its 
incoming  Continental  services  at 
Paris. 
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The  modern  method  for  making  better 
plates — no  buckling  of  the  mat — suc¬ 
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smoothing  it  out  and  making  the  plates 
true  and  uniform. 
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an  industry,  too 


Certainly,  NEW  ENGLAND  is  a  manu¬ 
facturing  center.  In  fact,  with  only 
SA%  of  the  nation's  population,  she 
produces  9%  of  the  nation's 
manufactured  goods.  'Ar  But  she  has 
other  industries,  too.  NEW  ENGLAND 
accounts  for  20%  of  the  dollar  value 
of  fish  caught  in  the  United  States. 

And  she  has  her  share  of  farming, 
dairying,  quarrying  as  well,  if  NEW 


ENGLAND'S  economy  is  diversified — 
and,  by  the  same  token,  stable.  That's 
why  she's  a  market  worth  cultivating. 
if  And  you  can  cultivate  this  fine, 
stable'  market  economically  and  profit¬ 
ably  through  NEW  ENGLAND'S  fine 
newspapers,  with  their  2,607,391  cover¬ 
age  of  NEW  ENGLAND'S  2,201,421 
occupied  dwellings. 


Seli  the  new  ^EW  England 
through  NEWSPAPERS 


MAINE — Bantor  Daily  Ntwa  (M).  Borion  Pott  C 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Ceneetd  foNon  RMord 

MaBl^o^Pa^rlo«  (E),  Kaana  SanU-  |«Non  W 

•ij^E),  Manchtiitr  Union  Ltadar  CaSl'**Cod^"s 

VERMONT-Bairn  Timai  (E),  Bon-  WiLliWa 

^^Banna,  (E),  B«liniton  Fraa 

Tribana  (MAI 

MASSACHUSETTS-Atkol  Dally  Naw  Badforc 

J*  "  (E).  BavaHy  Tiaat  (E),  BoNm  Tima*  (S),  N 

Gaba  (MAE),  Bodoa  Globa  (S),  Tlmat  (E),  N< 
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(S),  Bridfapoit  Pod-Talaaraai  (MAE), 
Danboiy  Nawa-TInwi  (E),  Haitfo^ 
Courani  (M),  Haitfotd  Coarant  (S), 
Haitford  TlaMt  (E),  Maridan  Joamal 
(E),  Maiidan  Racofd  (M),  Naw 
B^in  Harald  (E),  Naw  Havan 
RaaMar  (EAS),  Naw  London  Day 
(E),  Nofwalk  Hoa»  (E),  Noiwlcn 
Balladn  and  Racoid  (MAE),  Watat- 
bary  Rapabikan  A  Aaarican 
(MAE),  Walafbary  RapabHcan 
(EAS). 


(E),  Pittdiald  Baiinkba  EatL-  (E), 
Taunton  Gaxatta  (E),  WaMhaai  Nawa 
Tribana  (E),  Woreatlaf  Talaorani  and 
Evanins  Guatia  (MAE),  Worcaalar 
Sanday  Talamni  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Pawtudiat 
Tlnaa  (E),  Wait  Warwicb  Pawtackai 
Vallay  Dally  Tiaat  (E),  Ptovidanca 
Ballatin  (E),  Providma  Journal 
(M),  ftovidanca  Jouroal  (S),  Woon- 
iodat  Call  (E). 

CONNECTKUT-firidflapoit  Pod 
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Speidel  Papers  Adopt 
Merit  Rating  System 


SPEIDEL  NEWSPAPERS,  INC 

MERIT  RATING  FORM 


PALO  ALTO,  Calif. — Organiza¬ 
tion  and  employe  alike  are 
benefiting  from  a  comprehensive 
merit  rating  form  installed  by 
Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  M.  Speidel, 
vicepresident  and  personnel  di¬ 
rector. 

The  plan  met  postwar  unrest, 
improved  morale,  aided  “forgot- 
tens,”  enabled  individuals  to  set 
their  future  plans,  Speidel  re¬ 
ported. 

It  resulted  in  many  increases 
in  salary,  brought  no  decreases, 
and  aided  the  Speidel  organiza¬ 
tion,  although  materially  in¬ 
creasing  each  publisher's  edito¬ 
rial  costs.  Speidel,  who  reported 
in  detail  on  the  plan  at  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Editorial  Conference^ 
spent  a  year  in  inaugurating  the 
system,  E  &  P  learnt. 

Ratings  in  Each  Plant 

The  Speidel  organization  oper¬ 
ates  on  a  decentralized  basis 
with  the  publisher  of  each  paper 
in  the  transcontinental  group  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  paper.  While 
the  system  is  uniform  for  all 
papers  in  the  group,  the  individ¬ 
ual  ratings  were  made  within 
each  separate  plant.  Ratings 
were  made  by  one  of  the  four 
department  heads,  sometimes  re¬ 
viewed  by  another  executive  of 
the  paper,  and  then  checked  by 
the  publisher. 

An  important  factor  is  that 
each  employe  is  shown  his  rating 
and  has  the  opportunity  of  chal¬ 
lenging  the  findings.  Findings 
are  rechecked  every  six  months 
in  order  to  make  adjustments 
for  individual  improvement. 

Management  received  sur¬ 
prises  in  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  who  have  not  asked  for 
pay  increases  for  long  periods  of 
time,  and  met  these  situations, 
it  was  explained. 

“This  is  practical  idealism  at 
work,”  Merritt  C.  Speidel,  presi¬ 
dent,  explained,  in  amplifying 
his  son's  report. 

Inception  for  the  program 
came  with  the  return  of  former 
employes,  rising  living  costs, 
and  the  tendency  of  many  em¬ 
ployes  to  seek  “greener  pas¬ 
tures,”  Robert  Speidel  said.  In¬ 
quiry  revealed  the  present  sal¬ 
ary  was  not  the  whole  story.  It 
was  decided  to  eliminate  rule-of- 
thumb  judgments,  tendency  to¬ 
ward  lower  bracket  turnover, 
and  “squeaking  wheels”  by  a 
special  evaluation  system. 

Classification  of  Jobs 

Initial  steps  consisted  of  an 
explanation  of  the  departmental 
setup,  the  classifications  of  jobs 
and  establishment  of  individual 
job  specifications. 

Overall  scales  were  set  up  in 
conferences  of  publishers  and 
department  heads.  Living  costs 
were  analyzed,  differentials  in 
value  accoi^ing  to  experience  on 
the  job  were  scann^,  and  top 
scales  were  set. 

Involved  in  the  merit  rating 
system  was  a  survey  of  wages 
paid  by  14  manufacturing  com¬ 


panies,  adjustment  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business  and  values  to  be 
placed  on  such  factors  as  senior¬ 
ity,  point  valuations  and  leader¬ 
ship. 

The  system  serves  as  a  guide, 
intended  to  pull  together  loose 
ends  in  the  wage  situation, 
rather  than  as  an  absolute  rule. 
It  was  decided  that  the  periodic 
ratings  would  be  conducted  by 
two  seniors  and  subject  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  review,  and 
that  employes  would  be  told 
their  ratings  and  be  given  full 
opportunity  for  a  discussion. 

10  Basic  Factors 

Ten  basic  factors  comprise  the 
rating  form.  They  are;  stamina 
(health  and  physical  fitness); 
reliability  (honesty  and  behav¬ 
ior  ) ;  productivity  (quality, 
quantity  and  accuracy  of  work ) ; 
attitude  ( cooperation  and  loy¬ 
alty  ) ;  knowl^ge  ( understand¬ 
ing  of  work);  initiative  (judg¬ 
ment  and  resourcefulness);  pro¬ 
gressiveness  ( aggressiveness  and 
development);  capacity  (ability 
to  learn);  leadership  (supervis¬ 
ory  potential)  and  discipline 
( willingness  to  carry  out  in¬ 
structions). 

Each  employe  may  be  rated  on 
a  prepared  form,  with  five  to  10 
points  allotted  each  classifica¬ 
tion.  The  front  page  also  pro¬ 
vides  statistics  on  the  previous 
rating,  last  salary,  recommended 
salary,  seniority  and  total  points. 

Some  '100  Percenters' 

“And  we  had  quite  a  few  100 
percenters,”  Speidel  observed. 
He  explained  that  the  total  score 
for  each  classification  may  be 
different  from  the  checked  point 
bracket,  as  the  review  may 
bring  out  uncharted  factors. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  rat¬ 
ing  sheet  are  spaces  for  personal 
and  production  data;  recommen¬ 
dations,  employe's  reaction,  pro¬ 
cedure  and  for  special  notations. 
Personal  data  includes  sex,  de¬ 
pendents  and  handicaps. 


Coociwttom  ' 
Srkloa  , 
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Virginia  Papers  Cited 
For  General  Excellence 

Roanoke,  Va. — At  the  65th 
annual  meeting  of  Virginia 
Press  Association  here  this 
week,  certificates  of  excellence 
were  awarded  to  seven  daily 
and  six  non-daily  newspapers. 

Class  A  daily  winners  were: 
Fredericksburg  Free  Lance-Star, 
for  excellence  of  press  work, 
front  page  and  handling  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising;  Martinsville 
Daily  Bulletin,  general  makeup. 

Class  B  daily  winners:  New¬ 
port  News  Daily  Press,  press 
work;  Petersburg  Progress-In¬ 
dex,  front  page,  handling  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising  and  general 
makeup. 

Class  C  daily  winners:  Roan¬ 
oke  World-News,  press  work; 
Richmond  News  Leader,  front 
page;  Richmond  Times-Dispatch, 
handling  of  display;  Roanoke 
Times,  general  makeup. 
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Lose  450  Tons 
Of  Paper  in  Fire 

Peoria,  Ill. — A  $250,000  fire 
in  a  downtown  Peoria  ware¬ 
house  area  July  4,  watersoaked 
450  tons  of  Peoria  Newspapers, 
Inc.  newsprint  stored  in  two 
warehouses.  It  represented  a 
three-weeks’  supply  for  the 
Peoria  Journal  and  Peoria  Star. 

H.  N.  McCormick,  production 
manager,  and  Ralph  Skinner, 
pressroom  superintendent,  salv¬ 
aged  some  newsprint  which  had 
been  stored  on  second  and  third 
tiers  by  cutting  deeply  into 
rolls  and  using  the  fairly  dry 
inner  portion. 

Mills  were  contacted  over 
the  weekend  and  July  ship¬ 
ments  were  advanced  in  some 
cases.  This,  with  some  stock 
on  track,  made  it  unnecessary  to 
suspend  publication. 

With  a  reserve  supply  lost, 
the  two  papers  are  down  to  a 
day-to-day  basis,  but  no  drastic 
cutbacks  in  size  of  paper  are 
envisioned  unless  shipments  of 
newsprint  fail  to  arrive  on  time. 

Newsprint  was  valu^  at 
about  $45,000  and  was  covered 
by  insurance,  but  “we  don’t 
want  the  money,  it’s  newsprint 
we  need,”  said  E.  E.  Soules, 
business  manager. 


Sues  for  $90,649 

Chico,  Calif. — Arch  Nichols, 
former  general  manager,  Chico 
Record,  is  asking  $90,649  in  a 
suit  against  the  Record  to  be 
tried  in  the  Fall.  Nichols  seeks 
$44,000  for  the  balance  of  a  10- 
year  contract  and  $43,849  for 
accumulated  bonuses. 


MOVING? 

n^HKN  moving,  help  uf 
give  you  prompt  service 
by  notifying  u>  In  advance, 
and  by  glvmg  ua  both  old 
and  new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits 
us  to  copies  enough  only  to 
supply  our  current  subscrip¬ 
tion  list.  Back  copies  are 
searce!  Avoid  loss  of  your 
copies  by  renewing  promptly. 
Watch  your  renewal  due- 
date  on  the  address  section 
of  your  wrapper. 
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Czech  Dailies 
Zoom  as  People 
Read  at  Home 

{George  Pipal,  United  Press 
correspondent,  has  written  the 
following  article  for  Editor  & 
Publisher  as  one  in  a  series  on 
publishing  abroad.) 

PRAGUE — Czechoslovakia  has 
too  many  newspaper  readers  for 
its  press  to  handle.  Circulations 
would  have  to  be  half  again  as 
large  to  meet  the  demand. 

Where  before  the  war  the 
average  man  read  one  paper  a 
day,  he  now  frequently  reads 
five.  And  buys  them  all. 

Causes  of  the  present  voracity 
for  news  include: 

1.  Seven  years’  starvation, 
during  the  occupation,  for  re¬ 
liable  reports. 

2.  Heightened  interest  in 
political  affairs. 

3.  Few  thin^  to  eat  or  wear, 
beyond  necessities,  to  be  bought. 

4.  Impossibility  of  foreign 
travel  and  a  consequent  vicari¬ 
ous  excursioning  through  read¬ 
ing. 

Monday  Is  Skipped 

Sell-out  circulations  give  the 
impression  of  a  newsprint  short¬ 
age,  but  actually  supplies,  aver¬ 
aging  180  wagon-loads,  are  the 
same  as  before  the  war.  The 
basic  difference  is  the  new  multi¬ 
plicity  of  readers. 

The  Ministry  of  Information 
has  sought  adjustment  of  sup¬ 
ply  to  demand  by  sanctioning 
only  morning  papers,  and  those 
on  only  six  days  a  week.  Mon¬ 
day  is  skipped.  Regulations 
also  govern  the  number  of 
pages:  six  on  three  days  a 
week,  eight  on  two  days,  and 
12  on  Sunday.  And  these  on 
the  basis  of  a  page  size  of  about 
12  by  18  inches.  Papers  using 
larger  dimensions  must  reduce 
the  number  of  their  pages  cor¬ 
respondingly. 

Before  the  war,  only  one  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper  approached 
500,000  copies  in  circulation, 
while  two  morning  papers  aver¬ 
aged  150,000.  A  handful  of 
others  in  both  fields  ranged 
around  60,000  copies. 

Today  two  morning  papers  are 
pushing  the  450,000  mark,  while 
at  least  four  others  top  150,000. 
Revival  of  evening  papers 
would  undoubtedly  produce  two 
or  more  which  could  hit  the 
half-million  mark.  although 
morning-paper  circulation  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  forced  down 
proportionately. 

Routine  Promotion 

Julius  Firt,  president  of 
Melantrich  Publishing  Co., 
which  prints  the  daily  Svobodne 
Slovo  and  other  publications, 
said  public  demand  makes  spe¬ 
cial  efforts  to  build  circulation 
unnecessary. 

“All  papers  carry  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  routine  promo¬ 
tion,’’  he  said,  "but  special  in¬ 
centives  are  not  necessary. 

“One  of  the  most  drastic 
changes  in  his  reading  habits 
concerns  the  passing  of  the  cof¬ 
fee  house,  or  kavarna,  as  a  cen¬ 
ter  for  social  and  cultural  life. 
Before  the  war,  one  paper  was 
enough,  because  nearly  every- 


Busy  Birthday 

Holyoke  Mass. — Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Dwight,  editor  and  i 
publisher  of  the  Holyoke  i 
Transcript-Telegram,  marked  j 
her  74th  birthday  recently  by  j 
arising  at  7,  pounding  out  sev-  I 
eral  editorials,  attending  ser-  | 
▼ices  at  St.  Paul's  church,  be-  { 
ing  the  honored  guest  at  a  | 
family  birthday  party,  return¬ 
ing  to  her  typewriter  to  pound  | 
out  another  column  or  so  of  j 
news  before  driving  to  New 
York.  I 


one  could  go  to  a  coffee  house, 
and  for  2.50  crowns  ( 7  cents  pre¬ 
war)  get  a  cup  of  really  good 
coffee  with  thick  cream,  and 
pastry;  stay  for  an  hour,  and 
read  every  daily  and  weekly, 
local  or  foreign. 

“During  the  war,  everyone 
stayed  away.  The  coffee  was 
not  good,  and  the  Gestapo  was 
around.  You  could  speak  freely 
only  at  home  among  friends.” 
a 

Paper  Put  on  Blocks 
After  Water  Damage 

San  Jose,  Calif. — Newsprint  in 
storage  for  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  Herald  now  rests  on  six- 
inch  blocks. 

“Of  course  one  always  locks 
the  stable  after  the  horse  is 
gone,  but  that  action  would  have 
saved  us  a  lot  of  paper  if  taken 
earlier,”  explained  Kenneth 
Conn,  editor. 

Fire  hit  the  warehouse  con¬ 
taining  the  newspaper’s  paper 
supply,  badly  damaging  170  rolls 
of  300  tons  stored  preliminary  to 
transfer  to  the  paper's  plant. 
Much  of  the  newsprint  loss  was 
from  water. 

■ 

Record  Maine  Edition  | 

Portland.  Me.  —  The  Press 
Herald  and  Evening  Express  j 
published  its  largest  annual 
State  of  Maine  edition  July  3, 
and  the  largest  special  edition 
ever  published  by  any  news-  ] 
paper  in  Maine.  The  edition  con¬ 
tained  94  pages  of  which  76  were 
special  edition.  The  special  con¬ 
tained  468  columns  of  adver¬ 
tising  from  417  advertisers.  Ap¬ 
proximately  90,000  copies  were 
published. 


Excess  Insurance 
Covering 

LIBEL 

We  pioneered  thle  leld  end 
DOW  ierre  Newtpepen  end 
Broedcatien  natioowide.  Heee 
rout  Intunaca  Brokee  wiite 
u«  for  full  detaiU  tod  qnoca- 
cioot. 

Employers  Reinsuronce 
Corporation 
l■t■ra■c•  Ixehaag*  lidg^ 
Kaasaa  City,  MIssearl 


"Despite  government  controls  and  critical  material  shortages, 
some  129  home  builders  completed  about  8100  new  houses  in  the 
Houston  area  last  year  and  had  another  3500  started  but  not 
completed  at  the  start  of  1947.  J.  C.  Watts,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Houston  Home  Builders’  Association,  estimates 
that  between  12,000  and  14,000  homes  will  be  completed  in 
Houston  in  1947  .  .  . 

"In  Harris  County  where  Houston  is  located,  population  in¬ 
creased  by  more  than  170,000  between  1940  and  1947  .  .  . 
Keeping  pace  with  the  increase  in  population  and  home  building, 
the  business  section  of  Houston  is  expanding  .  .  .  Several  multi¬ 
story  office  buildings,  a  large  six-story  block-and-a-half  square 
department  store,  hotels,  educational  facilities  and  other  heavy 
construction  on  the  boards  or  actually  under  way  in  1947  totals 
about  a  half  a  billion  dollars.” 

— A.merican  Bl'iloer,  May  1947  Issue. 


To  know  and  sell  the  Houston  market,  you  need  only  keep  these 
two  facts  in  mind:  (1)  Houston,  by  far  the  South’s  largest  and 
richest  market,  is  growing  rapidly  —  but  its  growth  is  sound. 
(2)  One  single  medium.  The  Houston  Chronicle,  reaches  all 
levels  and  corners  of  this  market  with  the  rare  efficiency  which 
makes  the  space  buyer’s  job  a  pleasure.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  The  Chronicle  for  34  consecutive  years  has  been  first  among 
Houston  newspapers  in  both  advertising  and  circulation. 


The  Houston  Chronicle 


HOUSTON'S  LEADING  NEWSPAPER  FOR  34  YEARS 


R.  w.  McCarthy 

Meffswoi  Mooofcr 

THE  IIANNAM  COMPANY 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Associate  Dean.  Columbia  School  oi  Journalism 


Vivid  Sports  Parade 
And  Excellent  Writing 

BEST  SPORTS  STORIES  1947:  With 
the  yesr’a  best  sports  photographs. 
Edited  by  Irving  T.  Marsh  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Ehre.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton  Co.  362  pp.  $3.00. 

IN  READING  Jimmy  Cannon’s 
remarkable  story  of  the  Louis- 
Conn  fight  in  this  best-so-far  col¬ 
lection  of  sports  writings,  I 
kept  thinking  of  a  bullfight  I 
witnessed  from  close  up.  So  close 
that  the  blood  glistened  in  the 
gay  light  and  the  soft  eyes  of 
the  smallish  bulls  and  the 
crowd-goaded  eyes  of  the  slim 
matadores  were  both  haunting. 

It  is  the  inevitability  of  the 
thing  that  Cannon  of  the  New 
York  Post  quite  brilliantly 
makes  you  feel  in  his  story. 
“This  plotted  accident,”  Cannon 
calls  it.  Everyone  in  the  seats 
knows  what  the  result  will  be, 
“this  controlled  violence,  li¬ 
censed  and  sanctioned.” 

At  the  bull  ring  the  music  and 
gay  chatter  stops.  A  gate  opens, 
the  surprLsed-looking  bull,  long- 
penned  and  long-thirsty,  prances 
out.  It  is  his  first,  shortlived 
freedom.  There  is  sunlight  and 
air,  and  he  is  happy.  Two  col¬ 
ored  ribbons  flutter  from  the 
lethal  spot  at  the  back  of  his 
neck — the  bright  target  at  which 
the  picadores,  banderillos  and 
the  matador  soon  will  lunge. 

How  did  the  bright  ribbons 
get  fastened  to  his  back?  They 
were  recently  nailed  there.  He  is 
a  little  sore  about  that.  But  not 
too  much.  The  bull  is  not  very 
sensitive  to  pain  and  it  is  a  gala 
occasion.  An  American  girl  near 
me  exclaimed,  “Why,  he  looks 
like  a  little  boy  all  dressed  up 
for  a  party!”  And  he  does  seem 
to  think,  “This  sunlight  and  sud¬ 
den  freedom — that  is  what  I  was 
bom  for.” 

Yet  you  know  that  in  a  few 
minutes  his  ribbons  will  be 
crimson,  drooping.  The  bull  will 
be  dead.  Music  will  be  playing 
again  and  the  body  of  the  bull 
will  be  dragged  out  at  a  fast 
trot  by  two  colorfully  decked 
mules  with  crosstree  and  chain. 
It  is  a  planned  accident.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  inevitable.  Everyone 
knows  it. 

Sometimes  a  matador  is  tossed 
in  the  air  and  gored.  Infre¬ 
quently  one  is  killed.  But  for 
the  bull,  the  result  is  inexorable. 

I  kept  remembering  this 
throughout  Cannon’s  brilliant 
reporting,  superbly  written.  His 
story  won  first  prize  for  the 
best  sports  news  story  in  1946 
The  inevitability  of  the  result, 
the  spuriousness  of  parts  of  the 
crowd,  the  deep  suspense — not 
of  what  but  of  when — Cannon 
felt  profoundly.  It  was  the  story, 
a  hard  story  to  write.  A  lot  of 
reporters  can  tell  you  what  hap¬ 
pened;  only  the  best  can  make 
you  see  it  and  feel  it. 

Of  the  crowd  he  wrote: 
“Down  in  front  in  the  $100 
seats  was  Bernard  Baruch  and 
close  to  him  sat  a  guy  who  held 
up  banks  and  now  is  a  legitimate 


man  because  they  don’t  put  you 
in  jail  for  selling  whiskey  any 
more.  Stand  up  and  look  back 
out  of  the  press  row  and  there 
they  were,  all  the  big  people 
waiting  for  this  controlled  vio¬ 
lence  .  .  .  the  thieves  and  the 
good  people  and  the  truly  tal¬ 
ented  and  the  Broadway  trash 
and  the  black  market  peerage, 
the  Cabinet  member  and  the 
Hollywood  people.  All  forget¬ 
ting  what  they  know,  and  some 
what  they  did,  and  the  world 
rotting  with  the  hatred  of  man 
for  himself.  So  they  were  there 
and  it  was  a  night  out  for  them 
at  $100  a  chair  on  the  grass  of 
the  ball  park.” 

And  Cannon  tells  you  simply 
of  the  opening,  turning  points, 
and  crashing,  collapsing  end  of 
the  “battle”  in  the  eighth  round. 
You  see  it  better  probably  than 
if  you  were  there.  You  see  it 
like  a  Shakespearian  tragedy 
that  you  have  studied,  seen  three 
times  and  finally  understand. 

Of  that  eighth  round.  Cannon 
writes; 

“The  right  hand  was  the  be¬ 
ginning.  It  cut  Conn’s  left  eye. 
and  a  brook  of  blood  dribbled 
down  the  cheek  and  widened 
like  a  red  stream.  Louis  pawed 
at  it,  and  from  the  press  rows 
you  could  see  the  night  gather¬ 
ing  in  Conn’s  eyes,  and  the 
features  starting  to  thicken  with 
the  stupidity  of  punishment.  The 
finish  came,  unexpectedly  be¬ 
cause  it  destroyed  a  man,  but 
not  suddenly,  because  Conn  was 
always  the  hunted,  who  escaped 
only  temporarily  from  the  trap. 
’The  right,  the  right  again,  and 
then  the  left,  against  the  jaw  of 
the  falling  man. 

“He  was  on  his  back,  the 
blood  running  all  over  him  and 
Joseph  was  counting  and  his 
voice  was  the  timekeeper’s 
hoarse  echo.  Conn’s  beaten  body 
moved  in  his  special  night,  the 
senses  groping  for  the  light  and 
he  was  rising,  boneless  and 
helpless,  when  the  number  ten 
was  reached.” 

It  is  factual  yet  interpretative 
and  impressionistic  reporting; 
impressionistic,  yet  statistics, 
even  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  audience  and  routine  com¬ 
ments  in  the  dressing  rooms,  are 
woven  unobtrusively  into  the 
narrative,  painless  and  complete. 
It  is  writing  of  literary  quality. 
It  is  extraordinary  reporting. 

A  sports  writer  is  not  a  rooter 
in  a  cheering  section.  He  is  a 
reporter  in  a  work  room.  For 
all  the  legendary  glamor  of  the 
clacketing  press  section,  sports 
writing  is  fundamentally  a  re¬ 
porting  job.  It  is  hard  work,  and 
the  best  of  our  sports  writers 
turn  out  some  of  the  very  best 
writing  and  reporting  in  all 
newspaper  coverage — those  who 
do  not  get  jaded,  who  are  tal¬ 
ented,  and  who  work  at  it. 

This  volume  collects  the  best 
reporting  of  those  best  men.  It 
is  a  volume  of  drama  and  human 
nature  and  outstanding  news¬ 


paper  work  in  the  sports  field. 
It  is  a  book  to  keep. 

’This  1947  edition,  edited  by 
Irving  T.  Marsh  and  Edward 
Ehre,  includes  for  the  first  time 
three  prize  sports  stories  of  the 
year,  selected  by  Franklin  P. 
Adams,  John  Chamberlain  and 
Quentin  Reynolds. 

The  award  for  the  best  news- 
feature  story  went  to  Red  Smith 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
for  his  story  of  Ernie  Calverly 
and  Don  Otten  in  the  Rhode 
Island-Bowling  Green  basketball 
game  in  March  of  1946.  The 
prize  for  the  best  magazine  arti¬ 
cle  on  sports  was  won  by  Kyle 
Crichton  in  Collier’s  on  the 
much-discussed  and  muy  cali- 
ente  subject  of  the  American 
baseball  players  who  signed  up 
with  the  Mexican  league. 

Crichton’s  piece,  peculiarly 
thorough,  puts  some  line  drives 
smack  into  the  midriff  of  Amer¬ 
ican  baseball  evils  and  paints  a 
pretty  nice  picture  of  baseball 
in  Mexico  and  of  the  Mexican 
league  president,  Jorge  Pasquel. 

Kyle  gets  a  little  fuzzy  on  his 
Spanish  when  he  tells  readers 
that  Jorge  is  pronounced  Hor- 
gay.  It  is  even  more  of  a  breath- 
twister  than  that:  the  g  before  e 
in  Mexico  is  pronounced  like  h, 
so  that  President  Pasquel’s  first 
name  is  pronounced  Hor-heh, 
with  the  heh  bunted  lightly. 

And  when  Crichton,  making 
the  perfectly  valid  point  that 
Mexico  is  baseball-mad,  reports 
that  La  Ficion  is  the  only  daily 
sports  paper  in  the  world,  he 
could  have  strengthened  his 
point  by  recording  that  a  few 
blocks  away  from  La  Ficion  is 
published  the  still  better  Esto 
which,  though  not  exclusively  a 
sports  daily,  is  predominantly  so. 
^to’s  lavish  and  excellent  sports 
coverage,  with  page  after  page 
of  spot  pictures,  is  something. 

Of  course  the  book  lets  you  re¬ 
live  the  sporting  year’s  best  mo¬ 
ments  in  racing,  golf,  tennis, 
skiing,  bob-sledding,  hunting  and 
fishing,  hockey,  football  and, 
vividly,  with  thirteen  excellent 
action  pictures.  And  there  is 
a  day-by-day,  month-by-month 
chronology  of  sports  headlines 
and  the  list  of  1946  champions 
in  all  sports,  as  well  as  a  digest 
of  all-time  records. 

It  is  a  colorful,  exciting  pa¬ 
rade.  But  more  than  that,  it  is  a 
record  of  top-notch  reporting 
and  first-rate  style  worth  the 
scrutiny  of  all  departments  of 
newspaper  writing. 

Public  Relations  Is 
Principally  Judgment 

BLUEPRINT  FOR  PUBLIC  RK.L.4- 
TIONS  !)>•  I),  n.  Plackard  and  C. 
Blackmon.  New  York:  McUraw- 
Uill  Book  Company,  Inc.  355  pp. 
$;i.50. 

PUBLIC  relations  work  is  gar¬ 
nering  so  many  excellent 
newspapermen  these  days  that 
it  is  raising  the  standard.s  of 
public  relations  to  indisputable 
significance.  Public  relations  is 
no  longer  space  grabbing  press 
agentry.  It  is  mature  judgment 
in  public  opinion,  labor  relations, 
corporate  good  manners  and 
noblesse  oblige. 

Therefore  books  on  public  re¬ 
lations  are  now  becoming  news¬ 
paper  news  because  newspapers 
are  dealing  with  first-class  public 
relations  men  on  the  basis  of  paid 
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advertising,  legitimate  news,  dif¬ 
ficult  fact  -  gathering,  and  a 
smooth  access  to  news-educated 
top  corporation  executives. 

“Blueprint  for  Public  Rela¬ 
tions”  sets  forth  standard  plans 
that  are  current  for  getting  both 
industrial  management  and  the 
public  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
human  element  in  this  business 
of  making  a  living,  and  of  the 
fact  that  human  and  humane 
should  be  the  same  word.  The 
authors  write: 

“The  selling  of  goods  is  a 
transaction  between  two  human 
beings  called  salesman  and  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  management  of  the 
company  is  conducted  by  human 
beings  called  executives,  the  ma¬ 
terials  manufactured  are  made 
by  human  beings  called  labor, 
and  the  company  is  financed  by 
human  beings  called  stockhold¬ 
ers.  Therefore,  the  operation  of 
a  company  becomes  mainly  a 
problem  in  human  relations.  In 
the  case  of  a  large  corporation 
or  the  corner  grocery,  the  same 
fundamental  rules  apply.” 

How  to  organize  these  rules 
with  modern  business  efficiency 
and  a  sound  journalistic  sense  of 
public  reaction  is  set  forth  in 
this  volume.  Research,  surveys, 
measurements  and  practical  psy¬ 
chology  are  discussed.  Specific 
cases  are  cited. 

The  book  is  a  curious  mixture 
of  the  elementary  and  the  ad¬ 
vanced.  Persons  who  need  to 
know  that  “stale  news  should 
not  be  given  reporters”  or  that 
“flowery  writing  is  no  longer 
acceptable”  are  hardly  ready  to 
grapple  with  the  thoroughly 
sound  but  intricate  plans  for  re¬ 
vealing  to  an  entire  city  how 
essential  a  part  of  its  very  life 
are  the  gray  and  gated  buildings 
known  as  industrial  plants. 

But  the  advanced  parts  of  the 
book  make  the  volume  valuable 
for  public  relations  men,  and 
the  elementary  parts  may  be 
enlightening  to  some  corporation 
executives.  | 


House  Organ  Features 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  —  Press  Dis¬ 
patch,  house  organ  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  has  just  introduced  two 
new  features.  One  is  the  depic¬ 
tion  of  the  family  life  of  a 
staffer,  in  four  or  five  pictures 
and  a  story.  The  other  is  the 
cartooning  of  staffers  in  early 
vocations  before  they  changed 
to  newspaper  work. 


Australia 

•  The  only  journal  giving  the 
newt  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  In 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  In 
these  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Sydney,  Australia 

Published  Monthly,  Subscription  rate  $I.5I 
per  year  post  free 
G.  W.  WARNECKE,  AMERICAN 
Suite  1700,  Times  Tower, 

Times  Square,  New  York  II,  N.  '• 
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John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 
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Indiana  Daily 
Assaults  Flies 
In  Pest  Blitz 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  The  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  saw  last  week 
the  climax  of  its  campaign 
against  the  common  fly  when 
8,000  Boy  Scouts  scattered 
through  the  city  to  spray  120,- 
000  garbage  containers  and  70 
garbage  trucks  with  DDT. 

The  campaign  had  been  or¬ 
ganized  several  weeks  before  by 
Robert  Early,  managing  editor, 
and  Eugene  Pulliam,  Jr.,  city 

Amsien  in  PR  Job 

Washington. — Henry  Arnsten  A1  G.  McCord,  Star  writer, 
until  recently  a  member  of  the  sparkplugged  the  drive,  while 
editorial  staff  of  the  Hollywood  city  health  officials  and  the  Boy  countless  uncovered  garbage 
(Calif.)  Reporter,  has  been  ap-  Scouts  cooperated  to  inform  pails,  trash  bins  and  piles  of 
pointed  director  of  press  rela-  householders  of  the  impending  filthy  debris.  The  Star  prompt- 
tions  and  advertising  for  Gor-  fly  blitz.  ly  quoted  the  city  health  direc- 

don  Industrial  Services,  Inc.,  of  On  the  first  day  of  “Operation  tor’s  advice  to  householders  for 
New  York  and  Washington.  No-Fly,’’  the  Scouts  discovered  a  clean-up  campaign. 


Court  Directs 
Paper  to  Rehire 
7  Guildsmen 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — The  U, 
S  Court  of  Appeals  in  Wash¬ 
ington  has  upheld  a  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  order 
that  E-  Anthony  &  Sons,  Inc., 
New  Bedford  and  Hyannis  pub¬ 
lishers,  reinstate  seven  dis¬ 
charged  employes.  The  board 
found  the  firm  had  violated  the 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

Justices  D.  Lawrence  Groner 
and  Elijah  B.  Prettyman  held 
there  was  “substantial  evidence 
in  support  of  the  board’s  conclu¬ 
sions.”  Justice  Bennett  Champ 
Clark  dissented. 

The  board  found  the  company, 
publisher  of  the  New  Bedford 
Standard  Times  and  Cape  Cod 
Standard  Times  at  Hyannis,  dis¬ 
couraged  membership  of  its  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  and  discharged 
seven  of  them  shortly  after  they 
became  affiliated  with  it. 

The  company  contended  the 
employes  were  discharged  for 
reasons  wholly  apart  from  their 
union  activities.  It  also  con¬ 
tended  it  had  a  right  to  dis¬ 
charge  them  for  activity  or 
membership  in  the  union  “be¬ 
cause  the  union  was  illegal  and 
therefore  not  a  labor  organiza¬ 
tion  within  the  meaning  and 
protection  of  the  statute.” 

The  majority  opinion  stated 
“there  are  three  striking  char¬ 
acteristics  in  this  evidence.  In 
the  first  place,  some  of  these 
ployes  had  been  long-time,  re¬ 
sponsible  and  faithful  employes, 
and  others  had  been  commended 
for  their  work.  All  were  dis¬ 
charged  summarily,  without  pre¬ 
liminary  warning,  admonition  or 
opportunity  to  change  the  act  of 
practice  complained  of.  Such  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
is  not  natural.  .  .  . 

“In  the  second  place,  all  the 
discharges  took  place  promptly 
after  the  union  was  formed  and 
these  employes  joined  it.  In  the 
third  place,  the  evidence  is  clear 
that  the  officials  of  the  company 
were  greatly  perturbed  at  the 
formation  of  the  union  and  were 
absolutely  opposed  to  it.  .  .  .” 

On  the  compan.y’s  contention 
that  the  union  was  illegal,  the 
court  said  : 

“The  union  is  alleged  to  be 
illegal  because  the  company 
dominated  or  interfered  with  it. 
Thus  the  argument  in  actual  es¬ 
sence  is  that  if  a  company  inter¬ 
feres  with  a  union  enough  to 
make  it  illegal,  employes  can 
then  be  discharged  for  belonging 
to  it.  ’This  obviously  cannot  be 
so.” 

Justice  Clark,  in  his  dissent, 
said  the  original  association,  pre¬ 
decessor  to  the  Guild,  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  “top  business  ex¬ 
ecutives”  of  the  Labor  Act.  He 
urged  that  the  board  order  be 
set  aside. 

Employes  whom  the  board  or¬ 
dered  reinstated  with  back  pay 
are  John  Silveria,  Mary  Harden, 
Mmund  Ellison,  Sylvester  Boff, 
William  Thompson,  Bilsborrow 
Ainsworth  and  Manuel  Simas. 


Palmer  on  ABC  Board 

Judge  Harlan  G.  Palmer, 
publisher  of  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Citizen-News,  was  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  at  the  recent  di¬ 
rectors'  meeting  at  Murray 
Boy,  Quebec.  He  succeeds 
Harry  S.  Webster,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun  and  Telegram, 
who  has  retired  from  active 
business. 


Mason  Bill  StaUed 

Washington — Rep.  Noah  Ma¬ 
son,  of  Illinois,  told  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  this  week  he  is 
convinced  there  is  no  possibil¬ 
ity  of  action  this  year  on  his 
bill  to  relieve  voluntary  news¬ 
gathering  associations  from  the 
provisions  of  the  onti-trust 
laws.  The  bill  has  been 
“passed  over"  at  weekly  com¬ 
mittee  sessions  several  times 
and  the  Congressman  says  it 
is  obvious  there  is  determina¬ 
tion  to  kill  it  with  that  legisla¬ 
tive  weapon. 


1940  to  1947 

Population  Increase  •  FLORIDA  .  .  .  23.9%* 
Population  Increase  •  DADE  COUNTY  31 .3%**^ 
Circulation  Increase  -  THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

Doily . 82.2%*** 

Sunday. .  100% 


Next  to  Maryland,  Florida's  rate  of  growth  during 
the  past  seven  years  has  been  the  greatest  of 
any  state  east  of  the  Rockies.  But  even  this  record 
performance  could  not  keep  pace  with  the 
sensational  gains  made  in  the  same  period  by 
The  Miami  Herald.. .a  stand-out  first  in  Florida 
in  circulation  and  advertising  linage...  If  Sales 
are  your  target,  you  can't  miss  when  you  use  The 
Herald  in  the  great,  year-round  Florida  market. 

*U.  S.  News  Survey 

**Fla.  Census  and  Soles  Mgt.  Survey  (1947)  j 

***ABC,  6  months  ending  March  31, 

.  Daily  162,793  •  Sunday  188,863 
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PROMOTION 

Facts  for  Advertisers 
About  Food,  Cosmetics 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


IT  MAY  sound  trite  to  repeat 

once  more  that  there  is  no 
better  promotion  these  days  than 
simple,  sound,  factual  informa¬ 
tion.  But  the  statement  bears 
constant  repetition,  and  for 
plenty  of  good  reasons.  Some  of 
these  reasons  were  gone  over 
recently  by  a  group  of  promo¬ 
tion  men  holding  a  bull  session. 

First,  the  war  and  the  dis¬ 
turbed  postwar  period — which, 
incidentally,  is  still  with  us — 
created  a  vast  confusion  in  our 
thinking.  Now  there  is  need 
for  clear,  logical  thinking.  Peo¬ 
ple  welcome  any  kind  of  straight 
information  that  helps  them  do 
such  thinking. 

Second,  the  war  and  the  post¬ 
war  period  created  many 
changes  in  our  business  struc¬ 
ture — in  markets,  industries,  dis¬ 
tribution,  populations.  People 
welcome  any  kind  of  reliable 
information  that  helps  them 
know  what  the  situation  is  to¬ 
day. 

Third,  there  are  many,  many 
newcomers  in  business — in  all 
kinds  of  business  and  in  every 
business.  They  need  sound,  ba¬ 
sic  information  to  put  them  on 
the  straight  road  to  success. 
They  are  looking  for  it. 

New  Research  Program 

The  tremendous  success  which 
greeted  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising's  new  research  program 
is  proof  of  this.  It  is  proof 
which  every  promotion  shop 
finds  for  itself  these  days  when 
it  produces  new,  sound,  factual 
information. 

Two  factual  promotions  which 
appear  this  week  are  certain,  be¬ 
cause  of  this  situation,  to  meet 
the  success  they  well  deserve. 
One  issues  from  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspapers  Advertising 
Bureau  in  Boston.  It  is  the 
ninth  annual  “Survey  of  Retail 
Distribution  of  Grocery  Store 
Products  in  the  New  England 
Market”  which  Tony  Glavin,  the 
Bureau’s  director,  has  produced. 

This  year’s  survey  covered  38 
cities  throughout  New  England. 
In  each  city,  field  work  was  done 
by  the  newspapers  over  a  6- 
week  period  beginning  in  March. 
All  kinds  of  retail  grocery  out¬ 
lets  were  checked,  the  outlets  in 
each  city  being  chosen  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  true  cross-section.  A  list 
of  522  brands  was  checked  in 
each  store  to  see  which  brands 
were  in  stock  during  the  time  of 
the  interview  and  30  days  prior 
to  the  interview. 

The  survey,  covering  77  gro¬ 
cery  classifications,  will  be  is¬ 
sued  in  six  parts.  The  first,  re¬ 
leased  this  week,  includes  coffee, 
instant  coffee,  tea,  food  bev¬ 
erage,  cocoa,  evaporated  milk, 
fruit  juices,  citrus  juices,  tomato 
juice,  cocktails,  soft  drinks,  gin¬ 
ger  ale,  sparkling  water,  cola 
drinks,  root  beer. 

Through  these  studies,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  advertising  agen¬ 


cies  are  able  to  measure  sales 
and  advertising  efforts  more  ac¬ 
curately  in  New  England.  Manu¬ 
facturers  are  able  to  trace  re¬ 
tail  distribution  of  their  brand¬ 
ed  products.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  appropriations  can  be  al¬ 
located  on  the  basis  of  retail 
distribution,  at  the  point  of  con¬ 
sumer  sales,  rather  than  blindly 
on  the  basis  of  wholesale  or 
tonnage  sales. 

The  other  factual  promotion 
issues  from  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat.  It  is  a  study 
of  the  cosmetics  market  pro¬ 
vided  by  St.  Louis,  “St.  Louis 
At  Its  Face  Value.”  Covered  are 
cleansing  cream,  cologne,  deodor¬ 
ant,  hand  cream,  shampoo,  hand 
lotion,  nail  preparation,  home 
permanent  wave,  face  powder, 
rouge,  lipstick,  tooth  brush, 
dentifrice,  and  mouth  wash. 

The  survey  included  2,000 
housewives,  office  employes, 
manual  workers,  and  students. 
For  each  classification  of  prod¬ 
uct,  the  survey  shows  by  brands 
how  many  buy,  average  monthly 
expenditure,  where  Imught,  and 
whether  any  was  received  as  a 
gift. 

The  study  is  well  presented 
for  quick  reading  and  under¬ 
standing.  Promotional  material 
about  the  Globe-Democrat  is  in¬ 
offensively  interspersed  among 
the  survey  pages.  Promotion 
Director  Charles  F.  Kisten- 
macher  was  wise  to  emphasize 
the  factual  rather  than  the  pro¬ 
motional  side  of  this  study, 
which  was  made  for  the  Globe- 
Democrat  by  the  Eldward  G. 
Doody  Co. 

Community  Service 
ONE  OF  THE  soundest  commun¬ 
ity  service  promotions  current¬ 
ly  going  is  the  sandlot  baseball 
program  run  by  the  New  York 
Journal- American.  This  is  the 
second  year  of  its  operation,  and 
the  all-star  sandlot  game,  which 
will  be  played  in  New  York  on 
Aug.  13,  has  Babe  Ruth  as 
honorary  chairman.  The  all- 
star  game  makes  the  promotion 
national,  since  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  over  the  country  round 
up  teams  for  the  competition. 
Rabbit  Maranville,  whom  you 
will  remember  from  his  big 
league  baseball  days,  runs  the 
program,  and  it  is  a  real  boon 
to  city-bound  youngsters.  The 
sandlot  program  ties  in  with  va¬ 
rious  youth  activity  groups,  and 
the  all-star  games  provide  funds 
which  are  generously  appor¬ 
tioned  among  these  groups.  The 
program  is  explained  in  text  and 
pictures  in  an  excellent  brochure 
just  issued  by  the  Journal-Amer- 
ican  titled  “Safe  Through  the 
Years  to  Come.” 

In  the  Bag 

FROM  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Star,  a  highly  readable,  de¬ 
lightfully  illustrated  brochure 


Skinner  Named 
On  Atlanta  Journal 

Atlanta,  Ga. — George  C.  Rig¬ 
gers,  president  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  James 
E.  Skinner,  Jr., 
as  promotion 
manager.  Mr. 

Skinner  was 
formerlya 
member  of  the 
promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  the 
New  York 
World  -  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Prior  to  his 
appointment  on 
the  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Skin¬ 
ner  was  with  O’Mara  &  Orms- 
bee,  Inc.,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  in  New  York  City.  During 
18  years  spent  in  the  newspaper 
and  advertising  fields,  he  has 
been  promotion  manager  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times  and  has  served  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Dallas 
(Texas)  Times  Herald  and  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times. 


Skinner 


titled  “Do  You  Speak  Statistic?” 
and  digesting  findings  of  the  re¬ 
cent  AAAA  survey  of  news¬ 
paper  reading  habits  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital.  It  takes  facts 
from  the  survey  and  then  trans¬ 
lates  them  into  simple,  human 
terms. 

If  you  haven’t  yet  seen  Ramon 
Cram’s  new  “R”  service,  you 
might  be  interested  in  it  as  a 
source  for  promotion  ideas.  It’s 
a  monthly  tearsheet  service, 
done  in  8Vixll  offset,  which 
collects  each  month  about  80  pro¬ 
motion  ads  from  newspapers  all 
over  the  country. 

The  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican’s  new  Aunt  Hetty  wise¬ 
crack  feature  provided  good  pro¬ 
motional  material  when  a  con¬ 
test  for  Aunt  Hetty  gags,  offer¬ 
ing  five  $5  prizes  daily  and  two 
$100  grand  prizes,  pulled  38,000 
responses.  The  story  is  told  in 
a  neat  folder,  “So’s  Our  Aunt 
Hetty.” 

If  you  want  to  know  specif¬ 
ically  how  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  builds  success  in  business, 
read  the  four  success  stories  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  As¬ 
sociation  collects  into  a  folder, 
showing  specific  ads,  giving  spe¬ 
cific  results.  It’s  good. 

■ 

Promotion  Shiits 
From  Youth  to  Age 

Akron,  O.  —  Completing  a 
spring  and  early  summer  pro¬ 
gram  of  promotional  events  for 
young  people,  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  swung  to  the  other  side 
this  week  with  a  party  for 
couples  wed  50  or  more  years. 

Despite  the  heat,  more  than 
225  couples  turned  out  for  the 
party  at  Summit  Beach  park. 
Music,  dancing,  park  rides,  a  so¬ 
cial  hour  and  other  events 
marked  the  program. 

The  Bcacon  Journal’s  program 
for  young  people  this  year  in¬ 
cluded  the  annual  spelling  bee, 
an  essay  contest  for  high  school 
students  and  a  press  club  for 
high  school  editors. 


Robot  'Newsboy' 
Stirs  Up  Row 
In  St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  The  Star- 
Times,  with  a  picture  -  cartoon 
display,  lambasted  the  Globe- 
Democrat  this  week  for  its  ro¬ 
bot  “newsboys”  and  promised 
more. 

The  Star-Times  published  a 
picture  showing  four  of  the 
gadgets  on  each  corner  of  an 
intersection  adjoining  a  police 
station.  “Cops  Must  Read  a  Lot 
of  Newspapers,”  the  captain  said. 

The  underline,  in  part,  said: 
“Six  years  ago,  when  the  Globe 
Democrat  broke  out  in  a  rash 
of  cluttering  up  corners  and  car 
stops,  using  the  city’s  lampposts, 
the  Star-Times  published  a  car¬ 
toon  by  Daniel  Bishop,  showing 
how  the  lampposts  would  look  if 
other  enterprising  firms  under¬ 
took  to  use  the  lampposts  for 
sales  purposes-  Following  the 
same  general  idea.  Cartoonist 
Bishop  tomorrow  will  present 
his  conception  of  what  St.  Louis 
corners  will  look  like  if  similar 
sales  devices  are  installed  by 
others.” 
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Employes'  Library 
THE  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  have  installed  a 
free  circulating  library  for  em¬ 
ployes,  starting  with  200  vol¬ 
umes,  all  fiction.  A  circulation 
counter  girl  serves  as  librarian 
during  a  half-hour  each  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday. 

Suggestion  System 

THE  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  has  started  a  suggestion 
system  which  offers  cash  re¬ 
wards  to  employes  for  money¬ 
making  or  money-saving  ideas. 
Suggestion  boxes  and  blanks 
are  provided  around  the  plant. 


'Teen  Towners 
THROUGH  its  ’Teen  Town  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  Vancouver  {E.  C.) 
Sun  coordinates  the  activities 
of  10,000  youths  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  100  groups.  ’Teen  Towns 
aim  at  giving  teen-agers  an  idea 
of  democratic  government,  along 
with  social  and  recreational 
activities.  The  Sun  sponsors  an 
annual  ’Teen  Town  conference. 


Verse  and  Worse 
“IF  YOU  want  to  start  some¬ 
thing,”  says  Managing  Editor 
Henry  Belk  of  Goldsboro  (N.C.) 
News-Argus,  “suggest  that  there 
ought  to  be  verses  celebrating 
the  river,  lake  or  stream  near 
your  city.”  Belk  call^  for 
verses  on  the  Neuse  River  of 
eastern  North  Carolina.  “A  flood 
of  responses  resulted — much  of 
it  hardly  deserving  the  twin 
poetry,”  Belk  reported.  But 
wide  reader  interest  was  shown 
in  the  number  of  comments  and 
letters  on  the  contest. 
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Non-English  Press 
‘Growing  Up’  in  U.  S 

By  William  Reed 


foreign  language  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States 
have  emerged  from  the  second 
World  War  somewhat  weaker  in 
number  but  stronger  in  devo¬ 
tion  to  American  ideas  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  ,  •  t 

That  is  the  conclusion  of 
Yaroslav  Chyz,  whose  duties  as 
manager  of  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  press  division  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council  for  American 
Unity,  bring  him  in  continual 
contact  with  most  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  1,010  non-English  publica¬ 
tions.  They  have,  Mr,  Chyz  firm¬ 
ly  believes,  grown  up  during  the 
last  few  years — both  democratic¬ 
ally  and  professionally. 

“Before  the  war,  many  editors 
of  these  papers  had  no  clearly- 
defined  ideas  of  democracy.” 
Mr.  Chyz  explained.  ‘‘Some  of 
them  were  inclined — perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of  preoccupation  with  the 
affairs  of  their  countries  of  ori¬ 
gin,  because  of  adolescent  ideas 
of  inferiority— to  be  super-criti¬ 
cal  of  the  United  States  and  to 
compare  it  unfavorably  with 
countries  abroad.  Others  —  like 
editors  of  some  of  our  English- 
language  newspapers — were  dis¬ 
posed  to  speak  kindly  of  the  so- 
called  virtues  of  dictatorial  gov¬ 
ernments. 

Ideas  Better  Defined 

“When  the  war  came,  it 
forced  these  editors  to  take 
sides,”  Mr.  Chyz  went  on.  ‘‘In 
order  to  do  so,  they  had  to  de¬ 
fine  clearly  for  themselves  about 
the  differences  between  autoc¬ 
racy  and  democracy.  During  the 
war,  it  may  have  appeared  to 
some  skeptics  that  the  foreign- 
language  press  was  merely  pay¬ 
ing  lip-service  to  the  Allied 
cause,  but  the  policies  of  these 
newspapers  in  the  first  year  of 
peace  has  proved  differently.” 

Faced  with  the  black-or-white 
decision  of  supporting  either 
Americanism  or  Fascism,  the 
great  majority  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  editors  chose  the  former. 
One,  two — perhaps  a  half-dozen 
—were  found  to  be  sabotaging 
the  war  effort  in  their  columns 
and  means  were  found  to  quiet 
them.  What  the  “means”  were, 
Mr.  Chyz  doesn’t  like  to  talk 
about,  but  they  were  thoroughly 
legal,  he  asserts,  and  they  avoid¬ 
ed  tainting  the  foreign  language 
press  as  a  whole  with  censor¬ 
ship. 

Most  of  the  papers,  however, 
back^  the  Allies  with  almost 
fanatic  enthusiasm.  Space  devot¬ 
ed  to  free  advertisements  for  the 
Red  Cross,  W'ar  Bonds  and  other 
war  drives  was  probably  pro¬ 
portionately  greater  than  that  in 
English  language  publications. 

Pogea  Take  on  New  Tone 

Editorial  writers  forgot  their 
inferiority  complexes  and  laud¬ 
ed  American  ideals  with  grow¬ 
ing  understanding.  Bereft  of  the 
clips  from  newspapers  published 
abroad  that  formerly  crowded 
the  news  columns,  the  pages  of 


the  German,  Italian,  Spanish 
and  all  the  other  non-English 
publications  took  on  a  new  tone. 
The  same  sort  of  news  was 
there,  but  it  was  written  by 
American.s — Americans  with  for¬ 
eign  names  and  foreign  accents, 
perhaps,  but  the  American  point 
of  view  that  flavored  their  sen¬ 
tences  became  increasingly  ob¬ 
vious. 

The  clips  from  papers  in 
their  native  lands  have  returned 
a  bit,  but  they  are  not  released 
with  blanket  approval.  Editor¬ 
ials  criticize  and  interpret  them. 
Foreign  language  writers  have 
become  more  independent  of  the 
Old  World  in  their  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  views. 

Understandably  enough,  how¬ 
ever,  foreign  language  news¬ 
papers  are  irrevocably  tied  to 
the  present  day  problems  of  peo¬ 
ples  in  the  mother  countries.  A 
strong  crusading  spirit  for  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  settlement  of  their 
difficulties  has  prompted  the 
non-English  publication  group 
to  acquire  an  interest  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  that  matches  that 
of  metropolitan  dailies. 

Versed  in  Background 

The  foreign-language  editors 
lean  heavily  on  background 
stories  for  interpretation.  They 
frequently  have  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  such  intimate  facts 
about  world  political  notables 
as  the  grades  they  made  in  col¬ 
lege,  their  successful  (or  unsuc¬ 
cessful)  careers  as  businessmen 
or  doctors  or  union-leaders  be¬ 
fore  they  gained  prominence.  If 
a  distinguished  diplomat  beat 
his  wife  or  bought  champagne 
for  chorus  girls  in  the  unpubli¬ 
cized  days  of  his  youth,  some 
foreign-language  editor  is  cer¬ 
tain  of  knowing  it.  Stories  de¬ 
scribing  in  detail  strikes,  black- 
markets,  philosophical  ideas, 
racial  conflicts  and  language 
barriers  in  such  troubled  areas 
as  Trieste  and  Tel  Aviv  are  not 
uncommon. 

Fighting  in  the  United  States 
for  fair  treatment  of  their  re¬ 
spective  national  groups  abroad 
is  only  one  of  the  duties  the 
postwar  period  has  imposed 
upon  the  foieign-language  press. 
Equally  pressing  is  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  aid  the  readjustment  of 
Americans  of  foreign  extraction. 

Articles  Distributed 

This  problem  is  particularly 
acute  for  citizens  of  Japanese 
ancestry  who,  despite  the  sup¬ 
port  of  many  inter-racial  organ¬ 
izations,  still  face  continual 
threats  to  their  rights  and  prop¬ 
erty.  Nine  Japanese  newspapers 
in  the  United  States,  four  of 
which  are  dailies,  keep  readers 
posted  on  governmental  direc¬ 
tives  concerning  relocation,  re¬ 
clamation  of  property  employ¬ 
ment  problems,  etc. 

Besides  the  functions  that 
have  stemmed  from  the  war,  the 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


jMore  and  more  Directomats 
are  being:  installed  hv  lead¬ 
ing  dailies  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  . . ,  lieeause 
DlRECTtiM.ATS  are  demonstrat¬ 
ing  «lay  after  day  in  actual 
newspaper  plant  service  that 
they  offer  definite  advan¬ 
tages  over  other  methods 
and  types  of  equipment. 
Nearly  150  Directo.mats  are 


already  bringing  these  ad¬ 
vantages  . . .  and  others  ...  to 
leading  newspa|*er  and  com¬ 
mercial  plants.  If  vou  are  in¬ 
terested  in  these  advantages 
— interested  in  impro\  ing  re¬ 
production  today . . .  provid¬ 
ing  for  R.  O.  P.  color  work 
now'  or  later — write  to  Lake 
Erie  for  complete  facts  on 
the  Directo.mat. 

Lake  Erie 
Engineering  Corp. 
508  Vi'oodward  Avenue 
Buffalo  17.N.Y. 

Ojfices  in  Principal  Cities  and 
foreign  Countries 
l^aHing  manufacturer  of  hydraulic 
.all  siaes  and  types. .:«terco- 
.  plastic  moldin^f . .  process* 
iboer  vulcaQisini:. .metal 
wurkiag.  .forging  ..  metal  extru* 
sion  . .  special  purpose. 
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Moffett  Named 
Ad  Director  in 
Minneapolis 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Appoint¬ 
ment  of  John  W.  Moffett  as  ad- 
vertising  director  of  the  Minn*. 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  Thompson, 
publisher. 

Also  announced  was  the  pro¬ 
motion  to  national  advertising 
manager  of  Daniel  J.  Donahue, 
who  has  been  assistant  manager 
of  that  department.  Donahue’s 
appointment  followed  the  reslg- 


AMONG  AD  FOLK 


Elser*  Cothran 
Quit  Thompson* 

Form  PR  Firm 

Maximilian  Elser,  Jr.,  and 
Ben  J.  Cothran  have  announced 
their  resignation  from  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  wun  which  they 
were  connected  for  14  years,  to 
establish  a  partnership  for  the 
practice  of  general  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

Offices  of  the  firm,  which  is  to 
be  known  as  Elser  and  Cothran, 
will  be  opened  at  521  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City.  Both  are 
veterans  of  World  War  II. 

Elser  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  reporter  on  the  old 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star.  He  was 
summer  vacation  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Sun  while  attend¬ 
ing  Cornell  University  where  he 
took  an  A.B.  degree  and  was  an 
associate  editor  of  the  Cornell 
Daily  Sun  and  editor,  in  his 
senior  year,  of  the  Cornell 
Widow.  He  was  a  reporter  again 
for  the  Sun  in  1910-11. 

In  the  period  1911-17  Elser  with  the  Army.  He  was  sep- 
did  publicity  and  booking  work  arated  in  February,  1946  with 
across  the_  country  for  concert  the  rank  of  colonel  and  holds 
and  theatrical  attractions  includ-  the  presidential  unit  citation. 


ALL  FOR  ‘ALUGATORS' 

Duane  Jones,  president  of  the  Duane  Jones  Company  (Inc.  (standing), 
looks  on  as  Ralph  Smith,  executive  vicepresident,  offers  an  Alligator 
Cigarette  to  Paul  Werner,  account  executive,  There's  good  reason  for 
those  happy  smiles  .  .  .  brand  new  cigarette.  Alligator,  bucking  big- 
time  competition  in  the  New  York  market,  is  off  to  a  good  start  with 
a  big  newspaper  campaign.  Alligator  ties  worn  by  men  and  Alli¬ 
gator  kerchief,  modelled  by  Mystery  Girl,  helped  to  put  “  'Gators" 
over  in  New  Englond  test  markets.  Silk-screened  ties  are  given  to 
clerks  in  tobacco  stores. 


Donahue  Moffett 

nation  of  Fred  W.  Clifford,  Jr., 
who  plans  to  devote  his  full  time 
to  the  handling  of  family  finan¬ 
cial  interests. 

John  Copeland,  advertising 
manager,  continues  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity,  as  do  Willis  Brown,  retail 
advertising  manager,  and  Robert 
Witte,  classified  advertising 
manager. 

Former  BM 

Moffet  came  to  the  Star  and 
Tribune  in  November,  1946,  as 
assistant  to  John  Cowles,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  from  Des 
Moines,  la.  There  he  had  been 
assistant  business  manager  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune. 

Donahue  came  to  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  in  June,  1936,  from 
the  advertising  department  of 
F.  B.  RYAN,  JR.,  president,  and  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post. 

Fhie^on,  veepee.  of  gj^  months  he  had 

Ruthrauff  &  Hyan,  Jnc.,  New  bggn  on  leave  of  absence  from 
recently  left  for  Eng-  the  Star  and  Tribune  to  the  Bu- 
land.  They  hopp^  an  oversep  reau  of  Advertising  of  the  Amer- 
airliner  to  attend  meetings  in  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 

London,  where  they  will  study  sociation 
conditions  in  anticipated  expan-  . '  .  . 

Sion  of  the  agency’s  operations  ,  Ne  will  r^urn  to  Minneapolis 
there  a  j  f  to  take  up  his  new  duties  July 


Brown  Appointed 

Clarke  R.  Brown  has  been 
named  media  and  research  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Harry  B.  Cohen 
agency,  New  York  City.  Brown 
has  spent  17  yrs.  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  including  3  yrs.  as  re¬ 
search  director  and  8  yrs.  as  ra¬ 
dio  director  and  account  exec. 


Cothran 


e  stars  I®  western  ad  jyjiUer  jg  Manager 

dh.  He  JOHN  E.  MILLER  hal  been  ap- 

s  a  lieu-  ”'**'**^*^  pointed  ad  manager  of  CoroTicf 

irned  to  magazine.  Acting  national  ad 

1  Co.  as  p  ,  ^  IT  J  manager  since  May,  Miller  for- 

rman  of  Housn  Names  Tandy  merly  was  chief  executive  on 

ublic  re-  Morris  F.  Tandy  has  resigned  national  tobacco,  toiletries  and 
tient.  from  a  food  firm  to  become  De-  jewelry  accounts  for  Esquire 
ative  of  troit  branch  manager  of  the  magazine,  which  he  joined  in 
Georgia  L.  W.  Roush  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  1934. 
rhere  he  agency.  Tandy  was  selected  for 
dent,  to  the  position,  it  is  said,  because  Accounts 

RIGAUD  perfumes  to  Arthur 

(  and  m  perience  in  the  food  field.  Tn.-  - 


Agency  Appointments 
VERNEY  Fabrics  Corp.  to  Harry 
Serwer,  Inc.  .  .  .  Charms  Co., 
candy  manufacturers,  to  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  .  .  .  Flora  Mir, 
candy  manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers,  to  Modern  Merchandisinc 
Bureau;  initial  plans  call  for 
small  space  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  spot  radio.  .  .  . 
North  American  Rayon  Corp. 
and  American  Bemberg  Corp.  to 
Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  Inc.  .  .  . 
McCormick  (foods)  account  has 
been  resigned  by  Street  &  Fin¬ 
ney,  Inc, 

Allied  Electric  Products  to 
Corbin  Advertising  Agency.  .  . . 
Rudolph  Field,  book  publisher, 
to  J.  A.  Sanders  agency.  .  .  • 
Baltimore  Paint  and  Color  Works 
to  Theodore  A.  Newhoff.  .  .  - 
General  Plywood  Corp.  to  Ruth- 

_ ,  . . . . ^ ,  RAUFF  &  Ryan,  Chicago.  .  .  • 

Inc.  (cough  mixture)  to  Grant  Marwin  Hat  Co.  to  Advertisino 
Advertising,  Inc.  Promotion  Associates. 
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Non-English  Press 

continued  from  page  53 


foreign  language  press  still 
plays  its  traditional  role  of  in¬ 
terpreting  America  to  immi¬ 
grants  and  carrying  information 
about  current  affairs  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  read  English. 
In  this,  the  Foreign  Language 
Press  Division  of  the  Common 
Council  for  American  Unity,  has 
been  of  material  aid  for  29 
years.  Acting  as  a  sort  of  public 
relations  liaison  between  the 
non-English  newspapers  and 
their  adapted  country,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  distributes  in  19  different 
toguages  a  monthly  series  of 
from  four  to  six  articles  of  800 
or  1,000  words  each  on  political, 
economic,  social  and  cultural 
problems. 

A  typical  schedule  of  the  re¬ 
leases  includes  stories  about  the 
problems  of  foreign  brides,  pro¬ 
posed  laws  on  military  training, 
pending  tax  legislation,  the 
status  of  aliens  and  immigration 
rulings. 

Besides  Mr.  Chyz.  the  foreign- 
language  press  division  of  the 
Council  consists  of  three  full¬ 
time  staff  members,  20  who 
work  parttime  and  eight  "occa- 
sionals."  The  Council  is  support¬ 
ed  by  grants  from  the  newspap¬ 
ers  it  serves  and  from  philan¬ 
thropic  and  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  from  contributions 
from  more  than  8,000  members 
over  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  columns  they  de¬ 
vote  to  postwar  crusades  and  to 
“Americanizing”  readers,  the 
foreign  language  editors  still 


find  space  to  describe  the  social 
life  of  the  foreign  communities. 
There  is  a  strong  distinction  in 
their  minds  between  the  words 
“social”  and  “society,”  and  so¬ 
ciety  columns  as  they  are  known 
in  English-language  publications 
rarely  appear.  But  news  about 
the  parties  at  the  local  lodge, 
weddings  at  the  local  church, 
local  folk  dancas  and  local  con¬ 
certs  is  faithfully  recounted. 

Democracy  la  Taught 

Teaching  democracy  is  a  pri¬ 
mary  concern  of  foreign-lan¬ 
guage  writers,  but  that  doesn’t 
imply  that  they  want  their  read¬ 
ers  to  lose  their  national  identi¬ 
ties  in  a  complete  cultural  as¬ 
similation  of  American  folk¬ 
ways.  The  editors  follow  the 
principle  that  a  foreign  house¬ 
wife  can  learn  democracy  with¬ 
out  losing  her  skill  at  sukiyaki 
or  apple  strudle;  her  daughter 
can.  democratically,  enjoy  the 
Highland  Fling;  her  husband 
can  strum  the  balalaika  while 
arguing  politics  like  any  other 
American. 

This  love  for  Old  World  Cul¬ 
ture,  apparent  in  even  third  and 
fourth  generation  children  of 
immigrants,  may  be  the  final 
salvation  of  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  press.  The  number  of 
these  newspapers  reached  its 
height  in  1916,  shortly  before 
the  stringent  immigration  laws 
of  the  last  postwar  period  were 
adopted.  Since  then,  the  number 
of  newspapers,  actually  printed 
in  foreign  languages  has  de¬ 
clined  from  1350  to  the  present 
1010.  But  many  of  the  foreign 
language  publications  merely 


changed  to  English  during  this 
peric^,  rather  than  going  out  of 
existence  entirely. 

Transitions  from  the  foreign 
tongue  to  English  follow  a  fairly 
well-established  pattern.  The 
first  change  that  occurs  is  the 
appearance  of  a  few  stories  in 
English,  then  a  column  grows 
into  a  page,  and  finally  the 
whole  newspaper  is  set  in  Eng¬ 
lish  type.  This  process  may  take 
years,  decades  or  a  half-century. 
Of  the  39  different  language 
groups  represented  in  the  for¬ 
eign-language  press,  only  the 
Chinese  have  steadfastly  main¬ 
tained  unadulterated  Chinese 
newspapers. 

Only  the  Phone  Number 

“The  only  English  in  a  Chi¬ 
nese  newspaper,”  Mr.  Chyz  re¬ 
marked,  “is  the  telephone  num¬ 
ber.” 

But  if  this  transition  should 
continue,  it  does  not  mean  that 
newspapers  now  published  in  a 
foreign  tongue  will  pass  into 
oblivion,  Mr.  Chyz  believes.  In¬ 
terest  in  the  culture  of  the 
mother  country  will  continue  to 
bind  national  groups  to  their 
own  respective  newspapers. 

At  the  present,  foreign-lan¬ 
guage  newspapers,  like  other 
small  publications,  are  beset 
with  their  share  of  postwar 
problems.  Newsprint  shortages 
and  labor  troubles  loom  great 
among  the.se.  Most  non-English 
publications  are  supported  by 
subscribers  and  donations  from 
fraternal  orders,  and  income  has 
not  kept  pace  with  increased  de¬ 
mands  of  employes. 

There  is  hope,  though,  that 


more  revenue  may  be  derived 
from  advertising,  particularly 
from  manufacturers  of  export¬ 
able  products  since  many  of 
these  newspapers  are  sent  to 
friends  and  relatives  abroad. 
The  editors  are  quick  to  point 
to  the  special  markets  covered 
by  their  publications  and  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  loyalty  of  their  readers. 

“You  won’t  find  many  foreign- 
language  newspapers  discarded 
on  subways,”  Mr.  Chyz  observed. 
“They  are  taken  home,  read  and 
re-read  by  the  whole  family  and 
then  passed  on  to  friends  and 
relatives. 

“When  I  was  the  editor  of  a 
Ukrainian  paper  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  I  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  my  readers  that  said, 
‘For  the  last  two  years  I  have 
bought  two  subscriptions  to 
your  newspaper— one  for  me 
and  one  for  my  son.  My  son 
entered  the  Army  a  year  ago, 
and  since  I  recently  got  a  job, 
I  wish  you  would  stop  one  of 
the  subscriptions.  I  find  I  no 
longer  have  time  to  read  two 
newspapers.’  ” 


McKittrick  Named 

C.  E.  McKittrick,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  First  3  Markets 
Group,  Inc.  He  succeeds  Hal  A. 
Stretch,  formerly  with  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer,  now  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Post.  Warner  Moore,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  was  elected  a  di¬ 
rector. 


“The  Most  Immaculate  Spot  on  Earth 


•  Good  beer,  the  product  of  mod¬ 
ern  American  breweries,  is  one  of 
the  purest  of  all  beverages. 

Its  purity  is  not  an  accident— is 
not  dictated  alone  by  the  brewers’ 
determination  to  make  as  whole¬ 
some  a  beverage  as  possible. 

Cleanliness  essential 

For  cleanliness  and  sanitation  are 
essential  conditions  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  beer.  The  slightest  contami¬ 
nation  at  any  step  in  the  brewing 
process  may  spoil  beer,  a  very  sen¬ 
sitive  product. 

If  costly  spoilage  and  waste  are 


to  be  avoided,  brewery  installa¬ 
tions  and  equipment  must  be  both 
“technically”  and  “biologically” 
clean.  Equipment  is  “technically” 
clean  when  it  has  been  thoroughly 
cleansed  by  hand,  with  brush  or 
broom  and  water,  with  the  aid  of 
cleansing  solutions. 

But  “technical”  cleanliness  is 
not  enough  to  protect  the  beer.  In¬ 
stallations  and  product  must  be 
“biologically”  clean— as  Louis 
Pasteur  proved— and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  regular  biological  tests  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  yeast,  beer  and  equip¬ 
ment,  to  prevent  contamination 


from  micro-organisms  which  can 
adversely  affect  the  beer,  and  which 
can  be  destroyed  by  dry  heat, 
steam  or  disinfectant. 

Breweries  leaders 

Small  wonder  that  Dr.  A.  B.  Adams, 
when  chief  chemist  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department,  de¬ 
clared  that:  “A  brewery  is  the  most 
immaculate  spot  on  earth.” 

That’s  why  when  you  take  the 
first  sip  of  a  glass  of  zestful,  deli¬ 
cately  flavored  beer— America’s 
beverage  of  moderation— it  tells 
you  that  it’s  pure. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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SET  IN  INTEITTTE  tOOKEACE 
AND  lOCONI  MOOmN 


Each  machine  is  assembled  with 
great  care.  The  craftsmsm's  skill 
combined  with  progressive  design 
gives  you  trouble-free  operation 
from  the  first  day  of  use,  and  for 
years  thereafter. 


Research  and  progressiveness 
in  design  result  in  improve¬ 
ments  like  the  Six-Mold  Disk. 
These  developments  increase 
the  scope  and  the  efficiency 
of  Intertypes. 


Sub- assemblies  sue  meticu¬ 
lously  tested  and  adjusted 
to  give  accurate  operation. 


Look  to  Progressive  Intertype 


IIVTERTYPE 


Proof— The  first  Intertype  was 
delivered  in  1913. ..and  it  is 
still  in  daily  use. 


All  critical  parts 
Intertype  are  precision- 
made.  Accuracy  to  one 
ten  thousandth  of 


Semi  for  Free 
Booklet 


“Tips  on  the  Care  of 
Your  Intertype” 


it  isnH  easy 

to  make 

typesetting  easy 


Each  machine  is  custom-built  to 
meet  the  exact  needs  of  the  user  and 
requires  about  thirty  thousand  sepa¬ 
rate  manufacturing  operations. 


The  care  and  accuracy  with  which 
each  part  is  manufactured,  plus 
the  simplified  Intertype  design, 
make  an  Intertype  a  long-lived, 
economical  investment. 


Today’s  Intertypes  make  line 
composing  easy... but  making  an 
Intertype  is  a  painstaking  project 
involving  high  precision. 


BHOOKLYX  2,  XEW  YORK 


Equipment  Review  Section 


Modern  Engraving 
Plan!  in  Miami 


Chicago  Sun  Buys 
Site  for  Building 


I  The  Chicago  ( Ill. )  Sun  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  site  east  of  Wabash 
Avenue  and  north  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  River  for  its  new  publish¬ 
ing  plant,  it  has  been  announced 

I  by  Marshall  Field,  publisher  and 
editor. 

Originally  the  Sun  planned  to 
erect  its  new  plant  on  a  plot 
covering  a  city  block  and 
bounded  by  the  Chicago  River, 
Madison,  Market  and  Monroe 
Streets.  The  new  site  affords  the 
economy  and  convenience  of 
railroad  transportation  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  water  transport.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  64,054  square  feet,  it 
'  was  purchased  from  the  Chicago 
•  &  Northwestern  Railway  Co.,  for 
1625,000. 

The  Chicago  architectural  firm 
of  Shaw,  Naess  and  Murphy  is 
now  working  on  plans  for  the 
new  building,  which  will  be 
modern  in  every  respect  and 
designed  solely  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  metropolitan  daily 
newspaper. 

Tentative  plans  call  for  a  six- 
or  seven-story  office  building, 
fronting  on  Wabash  Avenue,  to 
house  the  editorial,  circulation, 
advertising,  accounting  and  busi¬ 
ness  departments.  The  general 
offices  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc., 
also  will  be  located  here.  Ad¬ 
joining  the  office  building  will 
be  a  three-story  structure  which 
will  house  the  production  de¬ 
partments  of  the  newspaper,  in¬ 
cluding  the  new  high-speed 
presses  now  on  order,  the  com¬ 
posing  room  and  stereotype  and 
other  departments. 

Upon  completion,  the  new 
building  will  provide  the  Sun 
with  the  first  home  of  its  own, 
as  the  newspaper  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  equipment  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  since  its 
founding  four  days  before  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Announcement  will  be  made 
shortly,  Mr.  Field  said,  giving 
details  of  the  high-speed  presses 
of  latest  design  which  the  Goss 
Printing  Press  Co..  Chicago,  has 
contracted  to  build  for  the  Sun. 
All  other  necessary  equipment 
is  now  on  order,  all  modern. 


the  country.  Every  piece  of  ■ 

equipment  is  new.  Much  of  it  R| 

embraces  postwar  develop- 

For  the  welfare  of  the  en-  t 
gravers,  the  plant  is  completely 
air  conditioned.  Auxiliary  ex- 
haust  systems  in  the  etching 
room  carry  off  acid  fumes,  dust. 
and  excessive  heat.  Fluorescent 
fixtures  light  all  departments. 

'hie  plant  occupies  3,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  Every 
phase  has  been  constructed  to  fit 
the  specific  needs  of  the  plant, 
rather  than  the  plant  being  set 
up  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  space, 

Special  Etching  Room 

The  two  darkrooms  are  built  Independent 
of  concrete  blocks.  A  special 
etching  room  is  provided  with  . 

asphalt,  acid  resistant  floors  and 


overhead  exhaust  systems  carry  away  acid  fumes,  dust  and 
excessive  heat  from  Miami  Herald  etching  room. 


ample  space  for  the  engravers. 

Every  step  in  the  engraving 
process  is  streamlined.  Copy 
flows  through  the  plant  in  a 
continuous  line  with  a  minimum 
of  lost  motion. 

Heat  and  cold  controls  are 
provided  on  equipment  to  pro¬ 
vide  uniform  printing  and  de¬ 
velopment.  Two  refrigerator 
systems  keep  water  in  dark¬ 
room  tanks  at  60  degrees.  A  dry¬ 
ing  cabinet  for  stripped  flats 
maintains  a  90  degree  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  new  post-war  Dou- 
thitt  printer  is  equipped  with 
automatic  vacuum  controls.  The 
latest  model  Chemco  camera 
uses  gas  lights  instead  of  the 
mercury  vapor  bulbs  used  in 
other  models.  It  is  a  strip-film 
camera  of  the  latest  design. 

Several  features  facilitate 
work  control  and  checking  of 
completed  plates.  A  file  rack 
for  the  glass-mounted  negatives 
is  used  to  keep  all  flats  filed  in 
sequence  for  a  week.  This  was 
constructed  of  wood  by  Herald 
carpenters. 

Other  filing  cabinets  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  finished  plates,  proofs 
and  original  copy.  Finished  work 
with  one  set  of  proofs  will  be 
filed  according  to  departments 
ordering  the  work  —  sports, 
womens,  city,  promotion,  and 
advertising.  Another  file  is  main¬ 
tained  of  duplicate  proofs. 

Completion  of  the  engraving 
plant  brings  every  phase  of  pub¬ 
lication  under  direct  Herald 
control.  The  paper’s  engraving 
has  been  done  by  Service  En¬ 
graving  Co.,  housed  in  the 
Herald  building.  i 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Low-Cosf  Color  Methods ...  No.  3; 
Outlining  Allows  Use  oi  Full  Color 

By  Christian  Jensen, 

Salt  Lake  Triban*  and  Telegram  Art  Staff 


SOMETIMES  it  is  desirable  to 

use  more  than  an  additional 
color  in  a  newspaper  ad  or  for 
editorial  use.  For  instance,  a  girl 
with  a  light  blue  dress  having 
a  pink  sash,  standing  by  a  green 
chair,  where  a  good  variety  of 
color  is  wanted,  but  there  is  no 
necessity  of  matching  any  spe¬ 
cific  color,  the  method  of  out¬ 
lining  on  tracing  paper  is  very 
serviceable. 

This  method  permits  only  the 
use  of  very  light  flat  tones  and 
you  may  use  either  tracing  pa¬ 
per  or  acetate.  It  can  be  used 
over  either  photographs  or  wash 
drawings. 

Method  of  Operation 

Because  of  the  limitations  of 
color  effects  by  this  method,  1 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
its  use  in  a  specific  case  but 
rather  give  the  method  of  op 
eration.  With  this  method,  your 
red  plate  will  give  you  a  pink 
only.  Blue  w'ill  be  a  very  light 
and  only  a  highlight  of  yellow. 
Red  and  blue  will  giVe  jou  a 
very  light  violet.  Red,  yellow 
and  blue  will  give  but  the  tint 
of  brown,  and  so  on. 

This  may  seem  to  be  too  lim 
ited.  but  it  is  surprising  how 
many  interesting  effects  can  be 
obtained.  Admittedly,  the  tones 
will  be  very  delicate.  They  are 
but  a  highlight  dot.  But  in  using 
all  three  colors  in  various  com¬ 
binations  tones  up  the  black  and 
white  print  and  sets  it  off  from 
the  other  one-color  pictures. 

The  most  important  thing 
about  this  system  is  to  know 
just  how  to  do  the  outlining. 

We  shall  assume  the  copy  for 
the  black  plate  has  been  all  re 
touched  and  the  register  marks 
in  their  proper  place.  Now  place 
a  sheet  of  tracing  paper  over 
the  copy,  fasten  it  securely  with 
both  scotch  tape  and  thumb¬ 
tacks.  Always  put  the  thumb 
tacks  in  the  same  positions  on 
all  three  overlays.  When  the  en¬ 
graver  Ls  ready  to  make  his 
shots  he  can  place  tacks  in  these 
same  holes,  thus  he  is  assured 
that  the  copy  will  always  be  in 
correct  register. 

The  tracing  paper  will  ob¬ 
scure  the  register  marks  some¬ 
what.  It  is  a  good  idea,  there¬ 
fore,  to  cut  a  small  hole  in  the 
tracing  paper  overlay  wherever 
the  register  marks  are.  in  or¬ 
der  that  they  may  show  up 
clearly.  Do  this  on  all  three 
overlays. 

Drawn  Outside  Area 

We  want  a  tint  of  red  on  the 
face  so  we  draw,  with  India  ink, 
all  around  the  area  we  want  the 
red  color.  This  outline  should  be 
drawn  about  the  width  of  a 
pencil  line  OUTSIDE  the  area. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  this 
line  merely  serves  as  a  guide 
for  the  engraver.  When  he 
shoots  the  copy  he  places  a  sheet 
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of  white  paper  under  the  over¬ 
lay.  The  whole  piece  of  over¬ 
lay  will  be  left  in  half-tone.  The 
India  ink  outline  will  be  the 
most  prominent  thing  on  the 
half-tone  plate.  The  engraver 
knows  from  your  indications 
that  he  mu^t  tool  just  inside 
this  line.  The  unwanted  por¬ 
tion  is  routed  away  leaving 
only  the  area  that  we  originally 
intended  to  be  in  the  red  plate. 
Of  course,  any  other  areas,  such 
as  a  red  sash,  would  be  out¬ 
lined  in  the  same  manner  at 
the  time  you  were  making  the 
red  plate. 

The  same  procedure  would  be 
followed  on  the  yellow  and  blue 
plates.  If  you  were  looking  for 
a  green  tint  you  would  first  out¬ 
line  your  yellow,  then  without 
removing  the  yellow  overlay, 
place  the  blue  overlays  on  top 
of  it  and  outline  the  same  iden: 
tical  area.  With  a  brown  tone  it 
would  be  necessary  to  outline 
the  area  on  all  three  overlays. 

Sometimes  a  bit  of  variety 
can  be  obtained  by  letting  the 
original  copy  show  through  the 
overlay.  For  instance,  if  the 
photograph  of  the  face  were 
left  iinder  the  red  overlay  it 
would  give  the  real  deep  shad¬ 
ows  a  chance  to  show  through 
the  tracing  paper  and  would 
get  away  from  just  a  flat  tint. 
On  the  dress  the  dark  folds 
would  show  through  and  give  it 
a  little  modeling.  In  this  case  the 
white  paper  underlay  must  be 
cut  away  from  the  spot  you 
wish  to  show  through. 

Another  Variation 

Another  variation  is  to  cut 
away  the  overlay  from  some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  original  copy.  One 
time,  I  had  a  pair  of  brown 
checkered  boy  s  pants  to  repro¬ 
duce.  If  I  had  used  the  straight 
outlining  method  the  pants 
would  have  been  light  brown 
with  black  checkers.  So  I  cut 
away  the  tracing  paper  on  all 
three  overlays  and  let  the  en¬ 
graver  use  the  original  photo¬ 
graph  as  copy,  still  retaining 
the  outline  method  for  the  face, 
hands,  shirt,  and  so  on.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  very  realistic  pair 
of  brown  checkered  pants  in  the 
finished  copy.  This  could  be 
used  with  red  lips  or  red  finger¬ 
nails  or  any  other  place  where 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
strong  color.  In  this  case,  also, 
the  paper  underlay  must  be  cut. 

I  do  not  recommend  the  use 
of  any  ink  solids  or  gray  paint 
on  tracing  paper  because  both 
ink  and  water  color  grays  con¬ 
tain  a  binder  which  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  shrink  the  paper.  It 
may  also  cause  a  “sunburst” 
that  will  pull  your  ink  outlines 
out  of  shape. 

This  method  is  limited  and  ad¬ 
mits  no  great  variety  of  tones 
but  it  does  have  some  very  dis¬ 
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tinct  advantages.  For  one  thing 
it  is  easy  to  make.  It  requires 
nothing  but  tracing  paper  and 
India  ink.  It  is  very  cheap  and 
quick.  Last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  it  is  easy  to  print.  The 
tones  are  delicate  and  even 
though  three  colors  and  black 
are  printed  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  they  carry  so  little  color 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
ink  piling  up  and  smudging. 

For  the  fullest  variety  of 
color  work  in  flat  tones,  the 
gray  paint  on  acetate  overlays 
method  is  the  best.  This  method 
is  perhaps  the  most  widely  used 
system  of  low-cost  color  in  the 
country. 

My  next  article  will  explain 
fully  just  how  to  use  this 
method. 

Metal  Salvaged 

About  once  every  five  or  seven 
years,  Frank  Dewey,  stereotype 
foreman  at  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian,  gets  his  boys  to  clean 
out  the  metal  drippings  under 
the  foundry  and  salvage  the 
metal  that  has  fallen  into  the 
old  press  pit  over  which  the 
stereotypers’  molten  metal  pot 
sits.  Last  month  nearly  half  a 
ton  of  metal  was  salvaged,  along 
with  wood  chips,  oily  rags, 
screws,  nuts,  bolts  and  just  plain 
dirt.  The  pile  was  “cooked” 
down  to  regain  usable  metal. 
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New  Goss  Rotary 
Installed  In  Hawaii 

First  unit  to  be  completed  in 
an  extensive  plant  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  expansion  program  of 
the  Hilo  ( Ha¬ 
waii)  Tribune- 
H  e  r  a  I  d  .  was 
realized  June  15 
when  the  first 
issue  of  the 
newspaper  was 
print^  on  the 
recently  in- 
stalled  Goss  ro¬ 
tary  press,  it 
was  announced 
by  Dean  D.  Sell¬ 
ers.  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of 
the  Hilo  Tribune-Herald,  Ltd. 

The  Goss  Acme,  16-page  stereo 
press  was  installed  by  Frederick 
J.  Fuller,  Los  Angeles  press 
erector  and  marks  a  change  over 
from  an  8  page  Duplex  flatbed 
which  has  been  in  use  in  the 
Tribune-Herald  shop  for  the  last 
22  years. 

Operation  Economy 

With  the  growth  in  size  of  the 
newspaper  ( present  press  run 
9.500)  and  the  increased  circula 
tion  during  the  past  few  years, 
the  new  equipment  will  result 
in  a  more  economical  operation 
and  faster  service  to  subscribers. 
Sellers  pointed  out. 

In  connection  with  the  Tri¬ 
bune-Herald's  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  Sellers  arrived  on  the  Pa 
cific  coast  June  29  to  spend  a 
month  studying  printing  plant 
layout  for  the  contemplated  new 
building  which  is  expected  to  be 
built  by  the  company  in  Hilo  on 
its  recently  acquired  30.000 
square  foot  corner  lot. 

Other  new  equipment  on  or¬ 
der  which  is  beginning  to  arrive 
in  Hilo  for  the  Tribune-Herald 
plant  rehabilitation  program  in¬ 
cludes  models  31  and  32  Lino 
types,  Kleuge  automatic  job 
press.  Challenge  power  drill, 
a  Rosback  rotary  perforator, 
and  also  an  Elrod  material 
caster. 

New  Job  for  Parker 
On  Newhouse  Papers 

Frank  Parker  has  been  named 
mechanical  adviser  of  the  New 
house  Newspapers,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this 
week  by  S.  I. 

Newhouse.  pres¬ 
ident. 

Parker  has 
been  associated 
with  the  group 
for  more  than  20 
years.  The  New¬ 
house  papers  in¬ 
clude  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald- 
Journal  and 
Post  -  Standard, 

Newark  (N.  J.) 

Star  -  Ledger, 

Long  Island  Press,  Long  Island 
Star-Journal  and  Staten  Island 
Advance. 
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FOR  SALE 


FOR  EARLY  DELIVERY 

Goss  Unit-type  Sextuple  Press,  Paper  Roll  Stands  at  both 
ends.  Sheet  cut  22-3/4  inches.  A.C.  drive. 

Goss  3-deck  High-Speed  *'Straightline"  Sextuple  Press, 
Paper  Roll  Stands  at  one  end.  Sheet  cut  22-3/4  inches, 
A.C.  drive. 

Both  of  these  presses  con  be  seen  in  operation  at 
Norfolk,  Va.  Ledger-Dispatch  and  Virginian-Pilot 


Hoe  Unit-type  Double-Octuple  Press,  Kohler  Reels  and 
Substructure.  Sheet  cut  23-9/16  inches.  Con  be  sold  as 
two  separate  presses. 

Can  be  seen  in  operation  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  Doily  News 


Scott  “Straight-Unit"  Double-Sextuple  Press,  Reels,  Jones 
Tension  Governors,  Substructure.  Sheet  cut  22-3/4 
inches. 

Can  be  seen  in  operation  at  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


For  complete  information,  prices  and 
approximate  delivery  dates,  please  write 

WALTER  SCOTT  A  CO.,  INC 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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Various  Ways  of  Printing  Coior 
Expiained  at  SNPA  Admen's  (iinic 


By  Julian  Stag 

DALLAS,  Tex. — Mechanical  de¬ 
partment  experts  went  into 
the  ins  and  outs  of  color  for  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  at  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association's  recent  advertising 
clinic  here. 

Improvising  is  necessary,  said 
Homer  Blackmon,  stereotype 
superintendent  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  to  please  local 
advertisers  where  the  adver¬ 
tisers  will  not  furnish  good, 
original  color  plates  for  the  ad. 

’Simplest  Color  Ad' 

"The  simplest  color  ad,” 
Blackmon  said,  "is  the  half  of  a 
whole  page  ad  that  is  set  up 
complete  in  the  composing  room 
with  the  large  prices  and  possi¬ 
bly  a  large  line  of  type  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  page  run 
in  color. 

“Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
try  to  run  small  type  in  color, 
because  color  has  a  tendency  to 
run  and  fill  in. 

“We  have  been  running  tint 
blocks  and  backgrounds  for 
some  of  our  advertisers  success¬ 
fully.  Page  mats  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  with  straight  lines  and 
various  benday  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.” 

Technique  Described 

Blackmon  outlined  the  tech¬ 
nique  for  making  four-color  ads 
from  one  solid  black  page. 

“It  is  necessary  for  someone 
with  a  knowledge  of  color  com¬ 
bination  to  lay  out  the  color  for 
this  sort  of  ad,”  he  explained. 

“This  can  be  done  by  taking 
a  black  proof  of  the  complete 
ad  and  laying  it  out  on  a  draw¬ 
ing  board  with  thumb  tacks  in 
each  corner,  then  by  tacking  a 
sheet  of  heavy  transparent 
paper  and  by  placing  this  on 
top  and  tacking  down  in  the 
same  manner. 

“The  parts  that  are  to  be  run 
in  red  can  be  marked  out  and 
then  another  sheet  placed  over 
the  top  of  these  and  tacked  on 
for  the  blue  and  still  another 
for  the  yellow. 

“Four  plates  are  then  ca.st  by 
the  stereotyper,  and  one  of  these 
layout  sheets  laid  over  each 
plate  and  marked  out  with  a 
red.  blue  and  yellow  pencil,  and 
then  routed. 

7  Hours  for  Good  Job 

“It  is  surprising  what  results 
can  be  obtained  by  this  method. 
Copy  of  a  4-color  comic  would 
be  of  great  help  in  determining 
colors  and  combinations  of 
colors  of  any  desired  effect. 

“One  good  stereotyper  familiar 
with  chiseling  and  routing  can 
turn  out  a  fairly  presentable 
job  on  four  plates  in  seven 
hours,  which  would  be  the  only 
additional  expense  to  this  opera¬ 
tion." 

Blackmon  suggested  a  device 
for  remedying  offsetting  of  color 
Ink  onto  the  next  page.  This 
consists  of  placing  a  length  of 


soil  cable  in  the  ink  fountain, 
and  keeping  the  cable  thermo¬ 
statically  controlled  and  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  about  140 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  He  said  this 
will  give  about  25  to  35  per  cent 
more  ink  coverage  and  will  dry 
the  ink  50  %  faster. 

L.  W.  Thornton,  press  room 
foreman  of  the  Shreveport  ( La. ) 
Journal,  advised  serious  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  location  of  the 
color  page  in  the  paper. 

“It  should  be  placed,”  said 
Thornton,  “so  that  it  will  be  on 
a  second  impression  cylinder,  if 
possible,  and  next  to  the  ring — 
so  that  if  the  outside  plate 
should  have  to  be  removed  for 
any  reason,  such  as  a  make 
over,  it  will  not  disturb  the  color 
plates  that  are  in  register. 

“If  the  color  page  is  placed 
on  an  outside  position  and  the 
inside  plate  should  have  to  be 
removed  for  a  make  over,  it  will 
necessitate  the  re-registering  the 
color  ad  on  the  press  all  over 
again. 

“You  can  see  that  from  a 
standpoint  of  time  that  it  is 
very  necessary  that  the  color 
plates  are  not  disturbed  after 
once  getting  them  in  register.” 

Shrinkage  of  mats,  Thornton 
said,  is  the  “major  obstacle” 
that  must  be  overcome  in  suc¬ 
cessful  color  printing. 

“We  have  found,”  he  said, 
“that  if  the  first  two  casts  made 
off  the  mats  are  discarded, 
and  we  use  the  third  and  fourth 
casts  for  our  color  plates,  most 
of  the  trouble  with  mat  shrink¬ 
age  is  overcome.” 

He  explained; 

“The  reason  for  this  is  the 
first  and  second  casts  dry  all 
of  the  moisture  out  of  the  mats, 
and  therefore  the  third  and 
fourth  casts  should  be  uniform 
for  registering  on  the  press. 

“Each  plate  should  be  num¬ 
bered  in  the  order  in  which  it  is 
cast  in  the  stereotype  room,  so 
that  the  pressman  can  match  the 
casts  on  the  press.  All  plates 
numbered  one  should  register 
together,  two  together,  and  so 
on.” 

As  to  inks,  Thornton  added; 

“The  pressman  should  not  be 
expected  to  match  colors  by 
mixing  the  ink  in  the  pre.ss 
room. 

“The  ink  companies  have 
trained  personnel  to  match  the 
color  of  any  proof  that  will  be 
sent  them  to  fill  an  ink  order. 

“As  a  rule,  the  copy  for  a 
color  ad  always  arrives  several 
days  prior  to  the  mats  and  run¬ 
ning  date,  so  if  a  sample  of  the 
color  is  sent  to  the  ink  com¬ 
pany.  the  proper  ink  will  be 
shipped  to  the  press  room  and 
all  doubt  will  be  removed  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  right  ink  is 
being  used.” 

Harry  Crenshaw  of  the  South¬ 
western  Engraving  Co.,  Dallas, 
spoke  on  low  cost  separation 
plates. 


“Copy  for  reproduction  must 
be  complete,”  said  Crenshaw, 
“including  all  type  matter  and 
art  work.  Prepare  the  key,  or 
black,  plate  as  if  it  were  for 
black  and  white  only. 

“Make  your  type  proofs  on 
glazed  or  enamel  paper  —  be 
sure  it  is  clean  and  not  smeared 
in  any  way.  Illustrations  should 
be  drawn  strong  in  detail  values 
and  accurate  as  to  size. 

“When  color  forms  a  back¬ 
ground  with  no  type  or  illustra¬ 
tion  overprinting,  it  may  be 
placed  on  the  same  copy  by  the 
use  of  orange  or  deep  India  ink 
or  opaque  wash.  The  engraver 
simply  makes  a  one  color  plate 
— the  color  separation  is  done 
by  the  stereotyper  by  routing.” 

Where  separation  is  then  re¬ 
quired,  Crenshaw  outlined  this 
method: 

“Have  this  done  by  your  artist 
by  placing  a  transparent  paper, 
preferably  a  sheet  of  acetate 
cellulose  with  a  frosted  surface, 
over  the  original  or  key  draw¬ 
ing. 

“Fasten  this  down  with  scotch 
tape  to  avoid  moving,  put  regis¬ 
ter  marks  on  each  drawing  and 
then  with  the  use  of  black  India 
ink,  paint  in  the  areas  you  want 
in  color. 

“From  these  two  drawings, 
the  engraver  makes  zinc  etch¬ 
ings,  just  the  same  way  as  if 
they  were  one  color  plates — 
leaves  the  register  marks  on  for 
use  in  registering  your  forms 
in  making  up;  and  unless  color 
proofs  are  required,  the  cost  of 
the  plates  will  be  just  that  of 
two  one-color  zinc  etchings. 

“Tissue  proofs  are  furnished 
to  check  register.  Register  marks 
may  be  routed  off  after  the 
plates  are  placed  in  correct  po¬ 
sition  on  the  forms.” 

For  shaded  or  screened  ef¬ 
fects  where  type  or  illustra¬ 
tion  overprints,  Crenshaw  sug¬ 
gested  halftone  or  benday 
screens. 

“You  simply  mark  that  por¬ 
tion  you  want  screened  as  to 
values  Such  as  10  to  50%  off 
black  or  10  to  50%  off  white,” 
he  said. 

“The  50%  value  is  equal  val¬ 
ues  on  black  and  white,  and 
keeps  the  color  from  being  too 
bold.  Do  not  use  a  screen  to 
underprint  a  halftone  reproduc¬ 
tion,  because  unless  extreme 
care  is  taken,  an  objectionable 
pattern  will  be  form^.  ’ 


Ludlow 

composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave  Chicago  14 


Trailbtazer  wagon.  j 

Wagon  Designed  I 
For  Paper  Routes 

duced  a  new  newspaper  bov’, 
delivery  wagon.  Los  Angeles  Ex 
aminer  has  a  fleet  of  25  of  them 

Designed  expressly  for  deliv 
ery  of  newspapers,  the  Cannon  1 
Series  “E”  Trailblazer  Delivery  f 
Wagon  is  sturdily  built  of  4  ■ 
inch  waterproof  plywood,  hn- 
ished  in  orange  shellack  and  • 
varnish. 

Bed  dimensions  are  30  x  18 
inches  for  approximately  30fl 
copies  of  a  24-page  standard 
newspaper.  It  is  equipped  with 
8-inch  rubber  tires  of  cushion 
core  type,  cold  rolled  steel 
axles,  steel  tubing  handle  with 
aluminum  T  grip. 

Featured  are  the  knee  action 
and  axle  hangers  which  elim¬ 
inate  possibility  of  overturning 
the  wagon,  also  permitting  front 
wheels  to  turn  at  any  angle  ' 
without  difficulty. 

End  gate  may  be  swung  up 
and  locked  into  position,  mak-  i 
ing  a  strong  seat.  Gate  may  also 
be  removed,  if  desired. 

The  Trailblazer’s  weight  is 
45  pounds. 

Black  and  While  Job  \ 

Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun  has 
had  each  of  its  76,950  matrices  j 
worked  over  by  the  Contrast  I 
Matrix  Co.  The  Sun  is  the  first 
paper  in  Canada  to  subscribe  to 
this  service.  Two  experts  from 
the  company  spent  three  weeks 
on  the  Linotype  and  Intertype 
machines  in  the  plant. 
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Kodaline  ortho  stripping 

FILM,  coated  on  a  tough  paper  base, 
is  designed  especially  for  newspaper  repro¬ 
duction  and  other  coarse-screen  work.  It  is 
supplied  in  rolls  only  and  is  now  available. 

Combining  excellent  photographic  qual¬ 
ity  with  high  speed  and  contrast,  this  eco¬ 
nomical,  special-purpose  him  offers  the 
photoengraver  a  consistently  uniform  mate¬ 
rial  of  excellent  photographic  quality  ideally 
suited  for  coarse-screen  requirements.  It  is 
easily  stripped,  flexible  in  layout,  and  has 
superior  dot  quality. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  of  the  free  booklet, 
Kodaline  Ortho  Stripping  Film,  No.  77739, 
illustrated  here,  which  describes  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  improved  film  for  coarse-screen 
reproduction  work. 

See  your  Kodak  Graphic  Arts  dealer. 
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Graphic  Arts  Division 
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to  them  on  June  23. 

Richard  E.  Morgan,  for  the 
past  14  years  operator  for  the 
Vernon  County  Censor,  Viroqm 
Wise.,  has  resigned  to  become 
part  owner  of  the  Rerner 
(Minn.)  Star. 

Clarence  E.  Smith,  printer  at 
the  Knox  ville  ( Tenn.  i  Nein. 
Sentinel,  was  elected  president 
of  Tennessee  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Conference. 

Samuel  B.  Keller,  operator 
for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Pj. 
triot,  ended  a  career  of  57  years 
in  the  composing  room  recently 
and  retired.  Keller  had  been  on 
the  Patriot  since  1905. 

Reminiscences  of  the  horse 
and  buggy  days  of  small  town 
journalism  were  given  first  hand 
to  more  than  100  employes  of 
the  Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle  recently 
when  Edward  V.  Donnell,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  mechanical 
department  was  guest  of  honor 
at  a  party  marking  his  retire 
ment  after  49  years  of  service 
to  the  paper. 

Edwin  H.  Willard,  dean  of  the 
makeup  staff  of  the  Utica  (N. 
Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  compos 
ing  room,  has  retired  after  com 
pleting  55  years  of  service  with 
Utica  newspapers.  He  is  80  years 
old.  A  son,  Garry  A.  Willard,  is 
editor  and  co-owner  of  the 
Danville  (Va.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal. 

Joseph  McMullen  has  been 
appointed  assistant  production 
manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
(  Wis. )  Journal,  according  to 
John  P.  Keating,  vicepresident 
and  production  manager.  Julian 
J.  Eberle.  mechanical  engineer, 
and  Joseph  Goll,  mechanical 
superintendent,  will  continue  in 
their  present  capacities.  Lraov 
Schultz  has  been  apftointed 
foreman  of  the  pressroom  and 
Arthur  Funk  has  been  named 
a.^sistant  foreman. 


(ore  Is  Modified 
By  Welding  Method 


Six  months  of  continuous 
usage  of  a  modified  casting  core 
without  appreciable  wear  or 
breakdown  has  proven  sound 
the  modification  methods  em¬ 
ployed.  This  core  was  adapted 
by  a  new  method  of  low  tem¬ 
perature  welding,  according  to 
William  T.  Moir,  maintenance 
superintendent  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian.  The  welding 
rod  used  was  a  special  new  type 
of  alloy  containing  approximate¬ 
ly  60*^  of  silver.  It  is  a  product 
of  the  Eutectic  Welding  Alloys 


Co. 

Changing  over  from  a  66V2 
inch  paper  roll  to  a  66  inch  roll 
necessitated  the  original  modi-  J 
fication  in  the  casting  box.  It 
was  found  upon  inspection,  how¬ 
ever,  that  one  of  the  ribs  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  box  came  at  the  ex¬ 
act  place  that  the  cut-off  saw 
would  operate.  Filling  in  the 
rib  slot  would  be  necessary. 

This  would  have  been  a  major 
operation  under  normal  meth¬ 
ods  requiring  the  insertion  of  a 
special  band.  Use  of  welding 
with  high-temperature  alloys 
would  also  be  a  questionable 
modification  method  because  of 
the  danger  of  warpage  of  the 
cast  iron  core  itself. 

"Using  this  new  welding  al¬ 
loy,”  said  Moir,  "we  filled  up 
the  old  rib  in  the  core.  When 
we  placed  the  finished  work  in 
the  lathe  for  turning  down  to 

proper  size,  vve  found  that  the  -  .  . 

low  temperature  of  940  degrees  years  ago  in  Alaska.  He  worked 
at  which  the  work  was  done,  for  the  Chicago  ( Ill. )  American, 
had  prevented  all  warpage  of  Ihe  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press, 
any  'kind."  Detroit  Times,  San  Francisco 

By  this  same  method,  one  of  (Calif.  )  Examiner,  Denver 
the  cores  on  the  Junior  Auto-  (Colo.)  Post  and  the  Oregon 
plate  Casting  machine  was.  in  Journal.  Before  coming  to  the 
addition,  built  up  on  the  lower  Oregonian,  he  was  assistant 
and  a  full  quarter  inch  using  a  pressroom  foreman  of  the  Van- 
slightly  different  rod  with  a  couver  <  Wash. )  Columbian. 

melting  temperature  of  1000  de  _  _  _ 

grees.  This  rod  was  al.so  a  prod- 
the  Eutectic  people. 


Harvay  Morrison,  loft,  Portland  Oragonian  prossroom  foroman,  and  Fred 
Lang  of  stereotype  department  inspect  the  casting  core  of  the  Junior 
Autoplate  modified  to  allow  for  use  of  shorter  paper  on  the  presses. 


(S.  C. )  State,  managing  director. 

Appointment  of  Kirk  Max¬ 
well  as  assistant  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey. 
president.  Cecil  Hill  was  ap¬ 
pointed  foreman  of  the  compos 
ing  room,  and  C.  L.  Wright  and 
L.  E.  Pemberton,  assistant  com 
posing  room  foremen. 

Otto  J.  Howard,  operator  on 
the  St.  Paul  ( Minn. )  Pioneer 
Press,  has  just  been  elected 
president  of  St.  Paul  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  30. 

In  an  effort  to  alleviate  the 
existing  manpower  shortage  in 
the  mailroom  of  the  Portland 
( Ore. )  Journal,  three  men  have 
been  added  as  apprentices.  Ray 
C.  Gardner,  one  of  the  newcom¬ 
ers.  was  previously  an  inserter 
at  the  Oregonian.  Oman  D. 

(Jack)  Harris,  Jr.,  worked  for 
the  Journal  for  a  brief  period 
prior  to  service  with  the  Navy, 
and  Raymond  C.  Swanson  was 
for  several  years  with  the  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman  Re¬ 
view  and  Chronicle. 

H.  A.  AGAN.of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  mail  room,  and 
brother  of  Ed  Agan.  mail  room 
foreman,  is  proud  father  of  a 
second  daughter  born  June  24. 
superintendent.  Spartanburg  Harry  Rickman  of  the  same  de- 
(S.  C.)  Her  aid- Journal,  has  been  partment  and  Mrs.  Rickman,  are 
named  president  of  the  South-  also  parents  of  a  daughter,  their 
eastern  Nailers  Association.  He  first  child. 

Kenneth  George,  formerly 
with  the  Grants  Pass  (Ore.) 

Courier,  has  joined  the  compos-  TIMQI 
ing  room  staff  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal.  Another  addition  DDEC 
to  the  staff  is  Fred  Breckan,  ■ 
who  was  previously  with  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star-Tri¬ 
bune. 

H.  N.  Peterson,  of  the  com-  I 

posing  room  of  the  Portland  TIMOl 
(Ore.)  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Peter-  inwi»««iwn 
son,  are  parents  of  a  son  born 
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Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association's  monthly  magazine. 
Publisher,  carried  this  advice  re¬ 
cently: 

"When  inserting  handset  type 
into  mortices  in  ads,  wrap  the 
handset  type  with  scotch  tape 
to  avoid  slugs  and  quads  from 
working  up. 

"This  makes  the  handling  of 
handset  much  easier." 


Capper  Engraving 
Plant  Remodeled 


Capper  Publications,  Inc.,  at 
Topeka.  Kans.,  has  begun  work 
on  remodeling  the  Capper  En¬ 
graving  Co.  Construction  of  an 
enlarged  modern  darkroom  in 
connection  with  installing  a  new 
engraver  s  camera,  is  the  major 
improvement  planned. 

The  rear  of  the  camera  opens 
into  the  darkroom  and  is  con¬ 
trolled  from  it.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic,  it  weighs  between  6,000 
and  8.000  pounds.  The  new  dark 
room  will  be  air  conditioned  and 
have  temperature  controls  in  the 
sinks  for  all  processing  steps. 

New  engraving  equipment  to  be 
added  includes  an  etching  ma¬ 
chine.  automatic  plate  sensitiz¬ 
ing  machine,  automatic  cooling  lem 
and  burning-in  unit,  beveler  and  t  h  i 
other  instruments.  The  room  Cloi 
will  be  dust  proof  with  a  tile  zen- 
floor.  and 
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Despite  its  smaller  casting  re 
quirements.  the  small  and  me 
dium  sized  newspaper  can  en 
joy  the  same  benefits  of  the 
modern  trend  in  stereotype  melt¬ 
ing  as  the  big-city  daily— as  is 
illustrated  by  an  installation  at 
the  plant  of  Panama  Citt/  Star 
and  Herald. 

Gas  fired  immersion-elements, 
whatever  their  size,  provide 
high  heating  efficiencies  and  sim¬ 
ple  pot  constructions — so  much 
so  that  the  producer,  Kemp  of 
Baltimore,  can  generally  assure 
a  40'^.  saving  in  fuel  cost  over 
any  other  type  of  firing,  gas  or 
electric.  In  addition,  faster 
melting,  slower  cooling  and 
practical  elimination  of  radia¬ 
tion  losses  are  effected.  This 
melting  pot  shown  (  see  cut)  has 
a  36  inch  diameter  and  a  capac 
ity  of  7,000  lbs.  Its  casting  rate 
is  2,400  lbs.  per  hour. 

Another  notable  ingenuity 
suggested  by  this  installation  is 
compact  wall  mounting  of  all 
air-gas  premixing  equipment — 
to  save  working  space,  spare 
equipment  from  damage,  and 
facilitate  maintenance  opera¬ 
tions. 

Gas  enters  the  carburetion 
system  through  the  1-inch  ver¬ 
tical  pipe  at  the  center  of  the 
picture.  It  flows  through  an  in 
let  valve  into  a  two-stage  gov 
ernor  system  which  discharges 
to  the  carburetor  at  atmospheric 
pressure.  Filtered  air  from  the 
room  atmosphere  is  drawn 
through  the  carburetor  by  a 
turbo  compressor.  The  carbu 
retor  has  a  capacity  of  4.50  cu. 
ft.  of  mixed  gas  ( .5.50  Btu )  and 
air  per  hour.  Air  and  gas  are 
thoroughly  mixed  in  the  turbo 
compressor  and  boosted  to  a 
positive  pressure  adequate  for 
combustion  purposes. 

The  2-inch  outlet  of  the  turbo 
compressor  feeds  the  gas  into  a 
back  fire  preventer  and  from 
there  it  passes  on  to  a  pressure 
gage,  a  test  burner,  a  1-inch 
take-off  line  for  auxiliary  stereo¬ 
type  equipment,  an  automatic 
temperature  control  mechanism, 
a  fire-check  and  finally  to  the 
burners  themselves.  The  bur¬ 
ner  elements  are  located  within 
the  pots  and  the  stereotype 
metal  surrounds  them. 
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Gas-fired  Kemp  immersion  installation  in  Panama  City  plant. 
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Addition  Speeds  Up 
Delivery  of  Papers 


The  Madison  (Wis. )  State 
Journal  has  completed  construc¬ 
tion  on  a  new  two-story  brick 
addition  to  the  rear  of  its  plant, 
housing  its  mailing  room,  with 
the  basement  area  serving  as  a 
paper  storage  room. 

Connecting  the  mailing  room 
to  the  second  floor  of  the  addi¬ 
tion  and  the  pressroom  is  an  80- 
foot  long  wire  conveyor  which 
sends  papers  from  presses  to  the 
room,  where  they  are  bundled 
into  groups  of  25  for  city  dis¬ 
tribution,  or  wrapped  singly 
for  mailing. 

The  new  mailing  addition 
also  provides  “off  -  the  -  street” 
parking  and  loading  facilities  for 
its  fleet  of  delivery  trucks. 
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COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
PRODUCTION.  DESIGNS. 
SUPERVISION 


A  few  of  the  plants 
designed  by  our  organization 


MORTON  L.  PEREIRA 
and  ASSOCIATES 
Architects  .  engineers 
100  WEST  MONROE  ST. 
CHICAGO  3 


Get  going  with 

MERCURY 

,*,p«|i.rtolleB 


When  you  are  in  a 
hurry  to  get  an  edi¬ 
tion  out.  the  make- 
ready  time  you  save 
by  using  Mercury 
rollers  comes  in 
mighty  handy.  Far 
less  press  adjust¬ 
ment  is  needed 
when  you  use  these 
rollers,  because 
they  are  so  well  bal¬ 
anced  and  accurate¬ 
ly  constructed — and 
because  their  coat¬ 
ing  is  made  for  to¬ 
day's  super-speed 
presses,  as  well  as 
for  earlier  models. 
You'll  find  Mercury 
in  leading  newspa¬ 
per  plants  through¬ 
out  the  nation. 


Previewed  at  the  A.N.PA.  Mechanical  Conference,  and  in  line  with  the  ple«  ' 
for  economical  production  —  WOOD’S  latest  development  demonstrated  how 
a  full  set  of  color  plates  can  be  registered  BEFORE  they  go  on  the  press. 
This  machine  trims  a  set  of  plates  to  register  —  rapidly  and 
accurately,  thereby  cutting  costly  press  time. 

How  the  Pre«Registering  machine  prepares  plates  for  a  semi-cylindrical 

stereotype  press  —  spot  and  process  color,  standard  and  tabloid  pages, 
comics,  supplements  —  in  fact,  all  forms  of  newspaper  color  work  —  this  and  ! 
other  detailed  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  for  the  brochure 

"WOOD  PRE-Registering  Machine  for  Color  Plates".  | 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  •  PLAINFIELD,  N.J.  ! 

Executive  Offices  ■  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 
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NAEA  Convention 

continued  from  page  7 


"Men  and  Methods  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising?”  which  records 
the  entire  NAEA  history. 

"Confine  retail  rate  advertis¬ 
ing  to  the  sale  of  products  of¬ 
fered  by  stores.”  Bridge  urged 
in  suggesting  the  resolution. 

Basis  of  his  suggestion  was 
the  plan  of  Life  magazine,  de¬ 
scribed  as  using  crews  in  35 
cities  to  tabulate  figures  on 
brand  uses  and  then  persuading 
local  merchants  to  place  adver¬ 
tising  stressing  results  of  the 
Life  survey. 

Magazines  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  dealer  cooperation, 
of  the  local  newspaper  and  of 
local  readership.  Bridge  said. 
Newspapers  should  not  let  mag¬ 
azines  “grab  their  birthright.” 
he  added,  predicting  “other 
magazines  will  seek  the  same 
swag.” 

Bridge  said  “free  advertising 
in  the  newspapers  will  cause 
national  advertisers  to  believe 
they  can  get  space  in  newspa¬ 
pers  by  using  magazine  adver¬ 
tising.”  Application  of  the  na¬ 
tional  rate  in  such  cases  will 
hamper  magazine  activity  of 
this  type  “to  a  reasonable  de¬ 
gree,"  he  said. 

Cooperative 

Rate-Ducking 

JESSE  FLECK,  Detroit  Times, 
endorsed  Don  Bridges  report 
in  describing  a  new  cooperative 
threat  involving  "subtle  use  of 
retail  rate  advertising  for  the 
advantage  of  a  classification 
which  should  never  be  granted 
other  than  newspaper  general 
rates.” 

Manzer  Urges 
Use  oi  'Standard' 

"UTMOST  efforts  to  get  all 
members  to  adopt  a  standard 
measurement  of  mat  shrinkage” 
was  advocated  by  Harold  V. 
Manzer,  first  vicepresident  of  the 
NAEA  and  business  manager, 
Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram- 
Gazette. 

Few  who  have  accepted  the 
standard  measurement  have 
been  opposed  after  its  adoption 
and  trial,  Manzer  reported.  He 
admitted  the  NAEA  cannot 
claim  universal  support  of  the 
standard  measurement  regula¬ 
tion  because  newspapers  in 
many  large  cities  are  not  sup¬ 
porting  the  plan.  He  said  that 
until  the  large  metropolitan 
newspapers  join  in  the  move, 
confusion  is  inevitable. 

Hoyt  Sees  Ad  Role 
In  Selling  America 
ADVERTISING,  “the  show  win- 
dow  of  the  American  way  of 
life,"  must  sell  the  entire  world 
in  this  hour  of  decision,  declared 
E.  Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher,  Den¬ 
ver  Post. 

“As  an  articulate  part  of  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  that  holds  Amer¬ 
ica  together,  advertising  has  a 
terrific  responsibility  in  selling 
democracy,”  Hoyt  said. 

“And  before  you  can  sell  dy¬ 
namic  democracy  to  the  world 


we  must  sell  it  to  ourselves,  just 
as  we  sold  the  war  to  ourselves: 
step  by  step  and  program  by 
program.” 

More  Financial  Aid 
From  Advertising 
PREDICTION  that  newspaper 
publishers  will  turn  more  and 
more  to  advertising  for  needed 
additional  revenue  in  this  era 
of  rising  costs  was  made  by 
President  James  W.  Egan,  To¬ 
ledo  (O. )  Blade,  in  opening  the 
convention  Monday. 

“Our  job  is  to  keep  newspa¬ 
pers  financially  independent, 
thus  preserving  newspaper  free¬ 
dom,”  Egan  said. 

Questions  Asked 
By  Retailer 

LOIS  INGALLS,  advertising 
manager  since  1938  of  the 
White  House,  San  Francisco  de¬ 
partment  store,  posed  a  series 
of  questions  to  the  newspaper 
admen: 

“How  many  times  do  you  give 
retailers  readership  surveys  and 
market  facts?  Anyone  can  get 
ABC  circulation  figures. 

“Why  do  you  still  offer  turn 
of  the  century  color  advertis¬ 
ing?  How  many  times  do  you 
get  in  to  see  management?  If 
you  can  raise  the  level  of  the 
average  advertising  office,  you 
can  aid  your  profession.” 

Miss  Ingalls  termed  advertis¬ 
ing  “survival  insurance,”  de¬ 
scribed  newspapers  as  the  last 
great  entrepreneur  that  does 
nothing  for  its  customers  and 
asked  what  would  happen  to  the 
motor  car  dealer  who  merely 
turned  cars  over  to  customers. 

But  Miss  Ingalls  left  no  doubt 
of  her  belief  in  newspaper  copy. 
Stores  today  are  turning  to  per¬ 
formance  and  results,,  “token 
advertising  is  dead  and  done, 
and  today  a  lot  of  stores  have 
stopped  kidding  themselves.” 

“The  space  many  formerly 
spent  on  magazines  is  being 
slashed  and  put  into  newspapers 
where  it  belongs,”  Miss  Ingalls 
said,  after  describing  the  ven¬ 
ture  of  many  stores  into  na¬ 
tional  and  regional  magazines. 

L  B.  Mayer  Discusses 
Screen's  Responsibility 
MOVIES  share  with  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  radio  the  ser¬ 
ious  responsibility  of  preserving 
the  liberties  won  on  many  bat¬ 
tlefields,  said  Louis  B.  Mayer, 
Metro-Gold  wyn-Mayer. 

“In  common  with  the  news¬ 
papers  and  radio,  the  screen 
fights  the  battle  for  freedom  of 
speech.  By  maintaining  high 
standards,  by  adhering  to  the 
truth,  we  can  preserve  the  right 
to  this  freedom.” 

He  said  the  film  industry’s  ex¬ 
penditure  of  some  $52,000,000  a 
year  in  newspapers  places  it 
third  on  the  nation's  list  of  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Bank  of  America's 
Ad  Success  Story 
SELECTION  of  the  advertising 
success  story  to  be  presented 
at  the  NAEA  convention  went 
to  Bank  of  America. 

Spokesman  of  the  institution 
which  grew  from  a  single  up 
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C.  E.  McKittrick,  left,  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Don  U.  Bridge,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  apparently  enjoy  their  stay  in  California. 


stairs  room  into  the  worlds 
largest  bank  in  less  than  32 
years  was  L.  E.  "Lou”  Town¬ 
send,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
advertising. 

His  was  a  story  of  a  banker, 
A.  P.  Giannini,  who  believed  in 
newspaper  advertising  from  the 
start,  and  still  believes  in  it. 

Original  deposits  in  1904  were 
$134,413  and  within  a  year  the 
banks  resources  were  over 
$1,000,000.  Deposits  again 
doubled  and  tripled  until  they 
topped  the  billion  mark  in  1935, 
and  about  18  months  ago  became 
the  largest  bank  in  the  world, 
Townsend  said.  He  observed  that 
“in  the  beginning  it  was  100% 
newspaper  advertising  that  pro¬ 
moted  its  growth.” 

Recently  the  bank’s  reopened 
branch  in  the  Philippines  used 
classified  copy  to  obtain  a  new 
employe  in  Manila. 

“We  tried  to  word  the  copy 
very  discreetly,”  Townsend  told 
E&P.  “Yet  the  ad  brought  in 
2000  letters,  and  they  tell  us 
6000  persons  were  in  line  wait¬ 
ing  to  apply  in  person  the  next 
morning.” 

Every  type  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  used  with 
good  results,  Townsend  told  the 
NAEA. 

From  the  bank’s  carefully 
charted  records,  Townsend  re¬ 
ported,  experience  showed  it 
takes  about  60  days’  consistent 
advertising  to  show  appreciable 
results  on  any  specific  campaign; 
and  when  that  campaign  is  dis¬ 
continued,  the  figures  are  drop¬ 
ping  fast  at  the  end  of  30  days. 

“We  try  to  do  a  consistent  and 
well-planned  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign.  Our  newspaper 
schedule  totals  105  dailies  and 
250  weeklies  in  307  California 
communities  having  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  5,050,000  against  a 
California  population  of  about 
9,000,000. 

Individualized 
Ad  Typography 
TYPOGRAPHICAL  improve¬ 
ment  is  largely  a  matter  of 
education,  said  Mitchell  J.  An¬ 
thony,  Pasadena  ( Calif. )  Star 
News. 

“The  best  type  face  is  self- 
effacing.  Legibility  is  in  the  eye 
of  the  individual.”  he  declared. 

He  recommended: 


1 —  A  recognized  style  of  typ¬ 
ography  for  advertisers,  saying 
he  hoped  eventually  to  have  in 
Pasadena  an  individual  typog¬ 
raphy  for  each  advertiser. 

2 —  Lending  libraries  in  news¬ 
paper  offices  to  aid  in  education. 

3 —  Courses  in  typography  in 
city  schools,  with  newspaper 
sponsorship. 

Fruit  Growers' 

Success  Described 
A  $7000  advertising  investment 

in  1907  has  grown  to  a  $3,- 
000,000  annual  apropriation  of 
advertising  dollars  for  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Fruit  Growers  Exchange. 

■The  first  investment  was  in 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
&  Tribune.  It  increased  Iowa 
sales  50%. 

“The  consistent  use  of  news¬ 
papers  by  Sunkist  over  the  past 
40  years  is  recorded  fact  and  in 
a  large  measure  can  be  traced 
to  those  dramatic  results  in 
Iowa.”  Russell  Z.  Eller,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  representing  14,500  citrus 
growers,  told  the  NAEA. 

“The  California  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers  Exchange  is  an  example  of 
how  organized  agriculture, 
through  the  use  of  advertisirig, 
can  become  articulate,”  he  said. 

The  first  ad,  back  in  1907,  ap¬ 
peared  in  two  colors,  “a  histor¬ 
ical  fact  so  obscured  by  time 
that  it  was  rediscovered  by  Sun¬ 
kist  only  a  few  years  ago,”  Eller 
said. 

Answering  the  question  of 
services  newspapers  can  provide 
to  intensify  sales  results,  Mr. 
Eller  said: 

“We  want  to  specify  position 
within  reasonable  limits.  We 
want  to  specify  the  day  of  the 
week.  During  the  war  we  gave 
up  these  requirements.  Now,  we 
want  them  reinstated.  If  they 
are  not,  your  medium  will  lose 
one  of  its  exclusive  values  to  us. 

“Newspapers  can  perform  a 
liaison  service  with  dealers 
which  enhances  the  value  of 
advertising  in  simply  interpret¬ 
ing  the  sales  power  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  which  you  carry.” 

Eller  said  the  newspaper  food 
department  “in  rendering  a 
public  service  to  readers,  adds 
immeasurably  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  our  advertising.” 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Marto  Hits  Agencies' 

Careless  Placement 
ADVERTISING  TOOLS  are  al 
hand,  and  the  time  has  come 
for  bigger  research  and  drama 
tization  of  the  market,  said  Wal¬ 
ter  W.  Marto,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post 
Adi'ocate. 

Marto  scored  advertising 
agencies  "who  place  schedules 
for  products  in  areas  completely 
lacking  distribution.”  These,  he 
said,  hurt  the  agency  business 
and  put  newspaper  advertising 
in  a  bad  light. 

"It  s  our  job,  in  my  estimation, 
to  get  the  facts  if  we  are  going 
to  keep  advertising  rolling  in 
newspapers.  National  figures,  we 
know,  are  obsolete." 

Eggers  Sees 
West  Booming 

POSITION  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  advertising  was  defined  by 
John  Eggers.  of  O'Mara  &  Orms- 
l>ee,  and  president.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  chapter,  AANR. 

"The  West  will  continue  to 
grow  faster  than  the  rest  of  the 
country  and  should  be  respons¬ 
ible  for  an  ever  increasing  share 
of  the  nation's  prosperity  and 
production." 

In  summary,  Eggers  said  that 
where  there  were  81  Western 
accounts  which  advertised  in  the 
East  or  West  in  1940,  now  there 
are  135.  They  are  placing  space 
in  twice  as  many  cities  and  in 
twice  as  many  newspapers  and 
the  total  linage  has  grown  lOO'l-. 

Bemsten  Notes 
Research  Growth 

HOPE  for  expansion  of  the 
Coast  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  by  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  one-man  office  in  Los 
Angeles  was  expressed  by  H.  C. 
Bernsten.  Coast  director.  Points 
covered  from  the  San  Francisco 
offices  are  as  much  as  1600  miles 
distant. 

"I  see  a  great  resurgent  re¬ 
turn  to  newspapers  as  the  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.  Our  job  is 
to  hasten  recognition  of  this  ac¬ 
celerating  trend,”  he  said. 

Quite  high  expectations  are 
held  for  the  Continuing  Monthly 
Audit  of  Grocery  Product  Sales 
now  under  way  in  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland,  Los  Angeles 
and  Portland  markets,  Bernsten 
noted. 

Representatives' 

Work  Discussed 
GEORGE  J.  AUER,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  spoke  on  the  theme; 
"Newspaper  Representation; 
Yesterday.  .  .  Today  and  Tomor¬ 
row.”  He  said,  in  part: 

"It  is  thoroughly  apparent  to 
me  that  the  ideal,  sensible  and 
altogether  practical  publisher- 
representative  setup,  conducive 
to  best  results,  is  where  the 
publisher  and  his  advertising 
staff  look  to  their  representa¬ 
tives  for  advice  and  recommen¬ 
dations  involving  all  matters  af¬ 
fecting  national  advertising. 


"In  the  29-year  period  starting 
from  the  year  1900,  the  business 
of  national  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  the  business  of  newspa¬ 
per  representatives  grew  from 
an  almost  insignificant  volume 
to  the  sizable  annual  total  of 
nearly  $270  millions. 

"Then.  .  .  along  came  the  year 
1929;  up  then  came  that  dire, 
black  and  difficult  period  to  be 
known  forever  as  the  ‘Wall 
Street  Crash!’  To  make  matters 
more  complicated  and  confus¬ 
ing  for  thase  of  us  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  was  to  sell  Newspaper 
National  Advertising  for  you 
gentlemen,  also  then  came  up 
one  of  these  amazing  'depres¬ 
sion  babies'.  .  .  and  a  lusty  one 
it  was  at  that.  Then  was  born 
an  entirely  new  advertising 
medium.  .  .  RADIO! 

Dismal  Picture  in  ‘33 

"From  a  1929  high  of  260  mil¬ 
lions  down  to  a  1933  low  of  145 
millions.  Such  was  the  then 
dismal  picture  of  newspaper 
national  and  automotive  adver¬ 
tising. 

"But  finally,  a  first,  and  a 
strong  and  forward-looking  step 
was  taken.  From  the  representa¬ 
tive's  side  of  the  business,  there 
was  issued  a  clarion  call  to  arms 
and  the  ‘United  Front'  came  into 
being. 

"Here  were  over  550  able,  ex¬ 
perienced  national  newspaper 
advertising  salesmen  joined  with 
their  individual  representative 
organizations  into  the  first, 
coast-to-coast,  cooperative  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  newspaper  special 
representatives. 

“  'New-business'  teams  were 
formed  in  the  major  advertising 
center.  Each  'team'  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  merchan¬ 
dising  and  sales  operations  of 
each  assigned  account. 

"The  effective  result  was  that 
potent  sales  presentations  and 
follow-ups  were  made  to  both 
advertisers  and  their  agencies, 
selling  them  strong  and  basic 
fundamentals  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“In  1943  a  commanding  voice 
from  the  representative's  side  of 
the  business  cried  out  for  more 
real  action.  This  time  your  spe¬ 
cial  representative  not  only  took 
a  firm  and  unalterable  stand  for 
a  far  larger  working  budget  for 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  .  . 
but  they  went  even  further. 

Specific  Plan  of  Action 

"These  representatives  of 
yours,  also,  projected  a  specific 
plan  of  action.  A  plan  that 
would,  in  effect,  place  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  operations  in  charge  of 
thoroughly  experienced  and  out¬ 
standingly  successful  national 
advertising  specialists. 

“The  newspaper  industry 
didn't  seem  to  fully  and  com¬ 
pletely  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
it  produced  for  the  Bureau 
somewhat  less  than  the  full  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  that  had  been  hope¬ 
fully  envisioned  for  the  plan. 

"But  it  did  produce  for  the 
operation  of  the  Bureau,  in 
round  numbers,  a  sum  of  $725,- 
000.  This  amount  was  about 
$350,000  over  the  top  previous 
Bureau  operation-funds.  .  .  a 
thoroughly  encouraging  increase 
of  90 

"At  long  last,  newspapers  as 


William  C.  Savage,  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Post,  is  pictured  at  NAEA 


a  group,  were  now  effectively 
taking  hold  of  this  18-year  old 
problem  of  declining  national 
advertising  revenues. 

"Today  there  is  no  longer  a 
downward  trend  in  newspaper 
national  advertising.  Such  are 
the  results  of  full-industry  effort 
and  cooperation. 

“Now,  what  of  tomorrow?  The 
picture  is  very  bright,  and  the 
representatives  deserve  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  credit  for 
the  part  they  have  played  in 
changing.  ...  in  effect,  re  tool¬ 
ing  ...  an  industry  to  meet  en¬ 
tirely  changed  conditions. 

Old  Tools  Primitive 

"The  representative  of  yester¬ 
day  was  probably  as  talented  as 
the  salesman  of  today.  .  .  but 
his  tools  and  technique,  by  to¬ 
day's  standards,  were  primitive. 

"Today,  the  buying  and  selling 
of  newspaper  space  has  pro¬ 
gressed  unbelievably.  The  news¬ 
paper  representative  must  be  an 
expert.  thoroughly  familiar 
with:  ABC  Reports;  Media  Rec¬ 
ords;  readership  surveys  and 
analyses;  pantry  shelf  surveys; 
store  inventory  surveys.  .  .  to 
say  nothing  of  market  analyses 
of  the  most  detailed  character. 

“In  few  lines  of  business  have 
such  tremendous  forward 
changes  taken  place.  It  is  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  the  news¬ 
paper  representative  that  he  has 
been  able  to  change,  not  only  in 
step  with,  but  in  advance  of  the 
evolution  of  newspaper  national 
advertising  business  itself.  .  .” 

Greater  Power 
Than  the  President's 

SELLING  AMERICA  to  Amer¬ 
icans  and  the  world  can  and 
should  be  done  by  NAEA’s 
forces  declared  Henry  J.  Kaiser 
in  addressing  "this  newspaper 
advertising  audience  here  repre¬ 
senting  probably  greater  power 
than  that  of  any  other  people  in 
the  nation  today,  including  the 
President.” 

“Prophets  of  doom  have  Been 
trying  to  sell  the  much  adver¬ 
tised  depression  and  have  failed. 
This  is  your  opportunity  to  sell 
America.  And  when  it  comes 


to  selling  the  people  of  Russia, 
I  refuse  to  believe  it  cannot  be 
done. 

“Salesmanship  can  be  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  the  atomic  bomb. 
Your  organization  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  assume  leadership  in  this 
all-important  work.  Your  tech¬ 
niques  are  needed.” 

Belding's 
Four  ‘Musts' 

DON  BELDING  of  Foote.  Cone 

and  Belding.  defined  four 
“musts”  of  management  as  reali¬ 
zation  attempts  have  already 
been  started  to  liquidate  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  government — honesty, 
fair  dealings  and  a  return  to 
statesmanship  in  selling. 

He  asked  rate  equalities  for 
national  advertising  and  tossed 
some  hints  to  editorial  depart 
ments. 

He  said  financial  editors  can 
aid  in  saving  business  from  it¬ 
self  in  a  better  and  more  human 
interpretation  of  annual  state¬ 
ments. 

"There  also  are  times  when 
the  newspapers  themselves  need 
to  return  to  the  fundamentally 
honest  principles  of  journalism 
— an  accurate  rather  than  a 
slanted  reporting  of  news.  We 
realize  Reds  are  making  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  infiltrate  those  organiza¬ 
tions  where  they  can  influence 
public  opinion. 

“If  by  error,  design  or  force 
the  American  press  gives  way  to 
pinko  infiltration  and  strays 
from  the  path  of  honesty  and 
courage,  God  help  us.” 

Classified  Asks 
Management  Support 

Classified's  success  hinges  on 
whole-powered  support.  Worth 
Wright,  classified  manager,  Pas¬ 
adena  ( Calif. )  Star-News,  told 
the  NAEA. 

"For  classified  is  not  doing  a 
few  things,  it's  doing  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  things.  To  try  and  ac¬ 
complish  this  without  the 
support  of  the  entire  executive 
staff  of  the  newspaper,  or  with¬ 
out  the  full  power  of  the  news¬ 
paper's  resources  is  as  futile  as 
trying  to  walk  across  San 
Francisco  Bay.” 

Belief  that  many  newspapers 
arc  operating  on  an  obsolete 
rate  policy  was  expressed. 

“We  believe  that  classified 
rate  cards  should  be  made  for 
the  benefit  of  the  masses,  and 
not  to  guarantee  low-cost  ad 
vertising  to  a  few  large  profes¬ 
sional  advertisers,”  Wright  said. 

Wright  sees  a  bright  outlook 
for  classified  development,  but 
warns  that  leadership  seldom 
shifts  from  one  paper  to  another. 

"The  most  difficult  job  in  the 
newspaper  industp'  is  to  take 
classified  leadership  away  from 
a  newspaper  which  has  firmly 
entrenched  itself  as  the  public's 
favorite  want  ad  medium. 

"Leadership  is  not  essential  to 
a  successful  and  profitable  de 
partment.  Proper  organization 
and  promotion,  an  aggressive 
sales  and  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram.  blended  with  the  elements 
of  time  and  patience  will  prove 
a  formula  which  will  produce  a 
representative  classified  adver¬ 
tising  volume.” 
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Hjjller  Joins  Gannett 
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Miller  has  observed  ^  that  there  is  a  constant  race  to 

•jnuing  trend  toward  better  anticipate  the  handout:  or,  fail- 
newspapering.  temporarily  de-  j^g  that,  to  develop  new  angles 
Xfed  by  lack  of  newsprint,  but  qj,  handouts  when  they  do 
definitely  discarding  long-  come  that  will  give  distinction 
windedness  for  all  time  in  favor  gnd  character  to  a  particular 
of  "punch  and  the  beauty  of  story  as  against  others  on  the 
brevity."  same  subject  on  the  same  day. 

100  on  AP  Staff  "When  you  appraise  the  whole 

Taking  his  own  bureau  as  an  ^aj-ied  Washington  picture-and 
ex  mple  of  Washington  news  wh^her  you  are  interested  in 
Stions.  Miller  said:  gathering  the  news,  interpret- 

^Let  me  give  you  an  idea 

of  what  this  big  Washington  readabillty-you  come  back 

ip  staff  (more  than  100  men  ^  something  as  fundamental  in 
;Td  women)  has  to  handle.  On  Washington  as  on  ^e  smallest 
a  single  day  the  desks  dct^  on  I*'-  That 

more  than  60  special  requests  fundamental  is  this; 
from  newspapers  and  AP  bu-  "The  backbone  of  the  effort 
reaus  all  over  the  United  States,  is  the  individual.  No  news  re- 
On  a  recent  day  there  were  20  port,  however  well  planned, 
congressional  committees  meet-  however  carefully  thought  out. 
ing  each  of  which  had  to  be  however  highly  principled  in  its 
staffed  by  at  least  one  reporter,  conception,  can  ever  rise  above 
The  photographers"  burden  of  the  character  and  ability  of  the 

report€-rs  on  the  scene.  By  and 
large  they  are  doing  an  honest,  newspaper, 
conscientious  and  aggressive  Tribune,  f( 


Miller  Feted 
On  60th  Year 
With  Tribune 


special  assignments  is  compar¬ 
able  to  that  on  the  news  side, 

(or  every  delegation  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  is  worth  a  picture  in  job." 

the  hometow'n  newspaper,  if  Miller  said  his  association 
we  can  get  it.  And  these  daily  with  Gannett  Newspapers  would 
special  jobs  are  in  addition  to  begin  Aug.  1. 
major  stories  breaking  all  over  "It  has  been  a  high  privilege.” 
town.  The  Washington  news  he  added,  "to  work  in  the  AP 
volume  makes  up  approximate-  and  under  Kent  Cooper.  In  a 
ly  one-third  of  the  entire  Asso-  very  real  sense,  I  am  not  sev- 
ciated  Press  news  report  for  the  ering  my  AP  connections  at  all. 
world  at  large!"'  I  am  just  moving  over  to  the 

Changes  in  Coverage  Methods  o^^er  side  of  the  fence.  I  ex- 
Ac  continue  the  most  active 

As  to  changes  in  methods  of  i^tprest  in  the  ap  and  tho  «rpat 
Washington  coverage  and  han¬ 
dling  of  news,  Miller  said: 

"First,  there  is  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  aggressive.  (  \' 
reporting,  and  on  special 

t  ’  •  ■ _ 

the  news. 

"Second,  there  has  been  an 
effort  to  explain  and  simplify 
everything  by — 

"(a)  explanation  wherever 
indicated,  right  in  the  body  of 
a  story,  as  when  we  use  a  term 
such  as  ‘secondary  boycott"  or  ■  ic 
majority  whip"; 

"(b)  by  the  use  of  common 
terms  wherever  possible  rather 
than  what  we  call  legislativese 
or  governmental  gobbledegoock; 

"lO  by  striving  for  simple 
(instruction:  short  sentences. 

Aort  paragraphs  —  yep,  and 
short  words." 

Comment  on  Handouts 

In  his  valedictory  to  active  .  -  „  - 

Washington  coverage,  the  retir-  to  publish  any  fair  comment  in  u 
">g  AP  bureau  chief  commented  opposition. 

on  the  widely  publicized  hand-  “As  a  lawyer  I  would  welcome  _ _ _ 

out  system  in  vogue  in  the  the  opportunity  to  defend  the  the  Rev.  Charles  Tupper  Baillie. 
^Pital,  to  say:  Labor  News,  without  compensa-  D.D.,  Mr.  Miller's  pastor  at  First 

An  important  part  of  the  tion.  against  any  charge  that  its  Presbyterian  Church;  the  Rev. 
Mjly  effort  of  all  of  the  737  publication  of  a  truthful  attack  John  J.  Cavanaugh.  C.S.C..  pres- 
wional  capital  newsmen  is  to  upon  me  or  any  other  member  ident  of  the  University  of  Notre 
^t  the  government  handout  of  Congress  who  voted  for  this  Dame;  C.  C.  Inglefield.  presi- 
mactiine.  You  may  think  that  bill,  violates  the  law.”  dent  of  the  South  Bend  Associa- 
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original  Legislator  Defends 

iciniiuiig.  diiu  uii  special  ar-  -  r"  _  ^  , 

tkles  and  columns  to  interpret  LaDOf  PrOSS  Gnticism 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Kenneth  B. 

Keating.  Republican  representa¬ 
tive  in  Congress,  was  quoted  in 
the  Labor  News,  local  official 
AFL  publication,  as  willing  per¬ 
sonally  to  defend  its  right  to 

publish  a  truthful  attack  on  him-  P«s«r 

^®lf-  .  cratic  mayors,”  McGovern  point-  loid  was  an  advertisei 

Replying  to  a  query  on  the  ed  out  that  his  1,000-mile  trip  "FAMous”  beer,  with 
effect  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law,  to  meet  a  Republican  editor  itials,  "F.A.M.,"  gettin 
Keating  said:  “shows  the  magnanimity  of  us  nent  display.  Beer  a 

“I  voted  for  the  bill  conscien-  Democrats.”  South  Bend  has  advertising  was  disconi 
tiously  believing  it  would  ad-  had  eight  Democratic,  five  Re-  the  Tribune  and  over 
vance  the  cause  of  the  working  publican  and  one  Independent  station  last  January  1, 
man  and  improve  industrial  re-  mayor  since  1888.  Miller's  orders.  Neil 

Besides  McGovern,  other  newspaper  nor  the  rj 
speakers  were  Indiana's  Gov.  "3d  ever  carri© 

Ralph  F.  Gates;  Senator  Homer  advertisements. 

E.  Capehart,  of  Indiana:  Hilton  Mr.  Miller  was  not  t 
Brown,  secretary  -  treasurer  tiewispaperman  presen' 
of  the  Indianapolis  News  and  honor  went  to  Mr.  B 
dean  of  Indiana  newspapermen;  the  Indianapolis  News, 


Mr.  Four  Roses 

continued  from  page  14 


this.  His  6-year-old  son  was  off 
the  deep  end  about  cement 
mixers  and  construction  equip¬ 
ment  and  trucks  and  the  moon 
and  the  stars  in  the  skies  and 
all  the  hundreds  of  things  a 
wee  lad  goes  for. 

Why  not  produce  a  book  on 
construction  equipment  and 
these  other  interests  of  his  and 
please  the  boy.  Lent  asked  him¬ 
self,  and  answered  himself  by 
doing  it — and  pleased  untold 
numbers  of  boys. 

He  has  written  22  books  since 
then.  The  reading  matter  ranges 
from  building  automobiles  to 
ocean  liners.  As  his  sons  grew 
up.  he  upgraded  the  stories  in 
age  appeal,  and  today,  because 
his  own  boys  are  in  their  teens, 
his  output  is  mostly  for  high 
school  students. 

The  books  cost  $2,  run  ap¬ 
proximately  150  pages  and  are 
written  in  a  casual  and  simple 
style.  He  calls  a  nail  a  nail  and 
has  the  enviable  knack  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  complicated  sub¬ 
ject  readily  understood. 

It's  been  a  well-paid  avoca¬ 
tion.  One  year  he  cleared  $12,- 
000,  and  he's  invariably  sure  of 
at  least  $3,500  annually. 

Lent  has  whipped  out  a  book 
in  two  weeks,  but  the  customary 
time  is  three  months.  He  does 
them  on  the  evening  train  while 
homeward  bound  for  Redding. 
Conn.,  where  he  resides  with 
his  wife  and  one  son.  The  sec¬ 
ond  son  is  taking  care  of  the 
family  farm  in  Vermont.  Or  he 
works  on  them  in  his  den. 

Most  Popular  Book 

Often  he  trots  to  the  ball 
bark,  picks  up  a  bat  and  hits  a 
few  lively  balls  during  batting 
practice,  so  to  speak.  When,  in 
the  war  years,  he  authored 
“Aviation  Cadet,”  he  visited 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  slept  and 
ate  and  talked  with  the  men. 
The  publisher  sold  35,000  copies 
of  this  book.  It  was  his  most 
popular  one. 

“I  went  to  classes  and  did 
everything  but  take  off  with 
them.  Rules  prevented  me  from 
flying  or  else  I  would  have  done 
that  too." 

This  military  refiasal  only 
whetted  his  desire  to  fly,  so  last 
year  he  wrote  “8  Hours  to  Solo.” 

“I  knew  kids  are  interested  in 
flying,  and  I  suggested  to  my 
publisher  that  I  tell  how  a  16- 
year-old  high  school  student 
can  learn  in  eight  hours. 

“It  was  easy.  I  took  eight  one- 
hour  lessons  at  Danbury,  Conn., 
in  a  Piper  Cub.  I  proved  to  my 
own  satisfaction  it  could  be 
done  —  and  I  haven't  flown 
since.”  That's  Lent  for  you. 
He'll  accept  the  challenge,  mas¬ 
ter  the  subject,  then  pass  on  to 
a  new  interest. 


They  want  to  dance  the  full 
dance.  And,  naturally,  the  tal¬ 
ented  ones  can  do  the  rhumba, 
samba,  waltz.  Big  Apple  and 
fox  trot.  Lent  is  one  of  the 
talented  dancers.  He's  hep  to 
the  latest  step. 

Lent  joined  Y&R  in  1935.  This 
marks  the  date  when  Lent  the 
copywriter  appeared.  Lent  the 
Four  Roses  man.  Lent  the  Pack¬ 
ard  man.  Lent  the  insurance 
man. 

But  mainly  Lent  the  Four 
Roses  man. 

Seven  years  ago  he  and  his 
wife  were  driving  along  the 
highway.  It  was  a  cold  winter 
night  and  he  was  thinking  about 
his  need  for  a  summer  high¬ 
ball  ad. 

Let's  see  now,  he  said  to  him¬ 
self,  I've  got  Four  Roses  to  sell. 
How  can  I  make  it  seem  like  a 
cool  drink?  Well,  what's  cooler 
than  ice?  Nothing.  Four  Roses 
and  ice?  Hmmm.  Now  how  to 
get  those  two  together.  Let's 


And  then,  he  said,  it  came  to 
him  quicker  than  a  line  drive 
to  center  field.  He  immediately 
conjured  up  a  lovely  vision  of 
four  roses  encased  in  a  block  of 
ice.  That's  it!  he  realized. 

And  it  was — a  smash  it.  It 
took  him  only  five  minutes  to 
write  the  copy  when  he  got 
home  that  night.  A  natural  if 
ever  adland  saw  one. 

The  idea  came  smoother  than 
its  execution.  Lent  said  that 
the  artist  used  more  than  9,000 
lbs.  of  ice  before  he  learned  the 
secret  of  encasing  the  roses 
without  crushing  them. 

“But  today,  of  course,  the  ad 
is  almost  an  institution,”  said 
the  creator.  He  likes  it  best  of 
all  he  has  done. 


Hepcat 

His  hunger  for  conquests  has 
a  drooling  tongue  that  licks 
greedily  at  these  new  interests. 
There  are  people  like  that,  of 
course.  Life  is  too  much  fun  for 
them  to  continue  from  day  to 
day  with  their  only  concern  one 
means  of  livelihood  and  one 
form  of  recreation. 


beautiful  in  each  of  us.  He  can't 
go  that  far,  but  he  does  spend 
hours  in  observing  his  fellow 
men. 

“That's  why  I  read  four  pa¬ 
pers  a  day.  They  are  the  best 
media  for  reflecting  current 
life.” 

Which  brings  us  to  his  latest 
book,  due  next  spring.  It's  a 
book  about  a  newspaper  and 
the  people  who  run  it.  The 
story  is  patterned  after  the  El¬ 
mira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette,  a 
Gannett  paper.  He  said  he  chose 
this  daily  because  he’s  con¬ 
vinced  it  is  a  typical  operation. 

In  the  week  he  spent  there, 
he  studied  the  whole  plant  and 
went  on  the  city  hall  beat. 
When  he  was  ready  to  leave, 
Frank  E.  Tripp,  the  publisher, 
said  to  him,  jokingly  of  course: 
“Lent,  you’ve  learned  more  in 
a  week  than  most  of  my  staff 
has  in  12  years.” 

Another  Challenge 

The  dry-witted  Nutmegger 


I 


was  on  the  eve  of  departure  f#  I 
Canada  with  two  other  agenq  I 
men  when  we  dropped  in  for  a  I 
chat.  They  were  going  to  fiat  I 
for  salmon. 

“Well,  Mr.  Lent,  what’s  the 
next  book  on  schedule?"  are 
asked,  after  gathering  togethei 
a  few  facts  about  adland's  Mr 
Four  Roses. 

“I  don’t  really  know,”  he  re 
plied  in  that  brisk  way  of  hh 
“I’d  like  to  take  a  rest,  but  the 
publisher  said  something  about 
wanting  a  book  on  the  news 
print  situation.” 

Will  he  come  through?  Whj 
sure — it’s  just  another  challenge 
to  Henry  Lent. 


A  Modest  Man 

Lent  is  essentially  a  modest 
man.  He’s  shy  and  easy-going 
and  modest.  He  wants  it  def¬ 
initely  understood  that  “some¬ 
times  I  knock  my  brains  out  for 
days  or  weeks  for  another  ad.” 
In  other  words,  the  Four  Roses 
ad  was  merely  one  of  those 
fortunate  things. 

He  wears  expensive,  well- 
tailored  clothes,  favoring  stripes 
and  polka  dots.  HLs  idea  of  a 
good  time  is  to  round  up  the 
boys  and  blast  the  paint  off  the 
walls  in  a  hot-and-blue  jam 
session. 

The  methodical  senior  copy¬ 
writer  is  painstaking  to  a  pain¬ 
ful  degree  with  his  copy.  He 
can’t  stand  sloppy,  hastily-con¬ 
ceived  writing,  and  he  stresses 
simplicity,  and  the  sentences 
must  be  bitten  off  sharp. 

He  has  a  deep  voice  sur- 
sounded  by  6  feet  and  a  lean 
160  lbs.  There  is  no  gray  in  his 
brown  hair,  and  little  hair  for 
that  matter.  His  bony  face 
with  its  long  nose  sets  up  a  per¬ 
fect  target  for  a  caricaturist. 

As  long  as  he’s  been  in  the 
business,  he  said,  he  has  not 
been  able  to  work  calmly 
against  a  deadline.  And  he  does 
his  best  work  when  he  can  lock 
himself  in  and  throw  the  key 
under  the  rug.  His  accounts 
represent  $9,000,000  in  a  year’s 
time. 


Lent  has  a  Saroyanish  com¬ 
plex  about  people,  without  be¬ 
lieving  that  there  is  something 


U.P.  Bureau  Chief 

Virgil  Pinkley,  vicepresiden: 
and  general  European  manage 
of  United  Press,  announced  ttiii 
week  the  appointment  of  Rober 
Pfaff  as  manager  of  the  U.P 
bureau  in  Amsterdam.  Pfaff,  32 
joined  United  Press  in  1939 


An  Unusual  Opportunity 


SALES  EXECUTIVE 


Graphic  Arts  Field 


The  specifications  call  for  a  broad 
knowledge  of  printing  caid  publish¬ 
ing,  with  some  technical  backgrotmd 
and  administrative  scdes  experience. 


A  natural  leader,  qualified  to 
direct  a  nation-wide  field  organiz¬ 
ation,  and  to  have  and  continue  pro¬ 
fessional  contacts  cmd  activities  in 
the  printing  and  publishing  fields — 
this  man  will  preferably  be  in  his 
early  forties  (and  a  well-seasoned 
traveler). 


Please  write  fully  cmd  send  a 
photo  (which  will  be  returned). 


Address:  Executive  Talents, 


Box  7664 


Editor  iS  Publisher 


\ 


a 
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The  Government  has  claimed 
the  companies  are  integrated 
and  the  courts  should  regard 
•hem  as  one  entity. 

"If  this  contention  is  sus¬ 
tained  ”  Canadian’s  attorneys 
argued  before  Judge  Goddard, 

the  consequences  would  be  for¬ 
midable.  ...  If  the  United 
States  may  bring  any  one  of 
these  companies  to  judgment 
or  compel  production  in  the 
United  States  of  papers  of  any 
of  them  in  the  way  that  has 
been  attempted  and  on  the  the¬ 
ory  urged  upon  the  Court,  any 
private  litigant  would  have  the 
W  right.  .  .  .  Such  a  proposal 
15  more  far-reaching  than  any¬ 
thing  that  has  yet  been  at¬ 
tempted  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

“It  would  mean  that  innum¬ 
erable  corporations  which  have 
for  years  been  conducting  op¬ 
erations  through  subsidiaries  in 
other  jurisdictions  in  reliance 
on  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  would  find  themselves 
compelled  to  respond  to  process 
wherever  their  subsidiaries 
have  been  located.  The  effect 
of  this  on  the  venue  of  litiga¬ 
tion  on  the  calendars  of  the 
courts  would  be  revolutionary.” 

All  Business  in  Canada 

Canadian  International  has 
maintained  that  all  its  business 
is  conducted  in  Canada,  and  so 
is  that  of  its  subsidiary.  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Sales  Co.  which 
receives  $1  per  ton. 

"The  Sales  company,”  the 
brief  states,  "has  representatives 
in  the  U.S.  who  contact  the  cus¬ 
tomers.  When  business  has 
been  poor  and  customers  hard 
to  get,  the  Sales  company's 
agents  solicit  business.  Re¬ 
cently.  no  solicitation  has  been 
necessary.  .  .  .  The  consumers 
m  the  U.S.  come  to  the  Sales 
company’s  representatives.”  All 
contracts  are  completed  in 
[Montreal,  the  Court  was  told. 

"There  is  no  case  in  the 
books."  Canadian's  lawyers  con¬ 
cluded.  ‘‘where  our  Government 
or  any  other  litigant  has  made 
any  such  attempt  as  here  to 
compel  a  corporation  organized 
and  operating  in  foreign  terri¬ 
tory  to  bring  its  records  across 
an  international  boundary  line.” 


Installation  Engineers 
A  24-hour  emorirpni'v 
^rvice  IS  unique  in  THESE 
Uaj-s.  But  we  realize  that 
conditions  and  nt*ciJs  g|p» 
mand  just  such  speed.  For 
one  thinir.  in  handlintr  prob¬ 
lems  of  Repairs.  Pismant- 
hnv.  Ereetinp.  Servicinp, 
Eneineerinp. 
our  truckinp  division  is 
ill  *“rpest  in  the  field; 
W  modern  trucks  and 
with  I.  C.  C.  and 
rights. 

we  are  familiar  with 
tttuhe  of  press. 

And  the  Service  is 

NATION-WIDE 


pin -AMMON  CO.. 

•»  CtMTW  TSUCIUIM  CO.  INC 

^  WAiMINOTON  eTMtT  •  MM  VC 

JMW*  fc  d.  P.UIU,  JUU. 


Classiiied  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time— $1.00  per  line 
2  times — .90  per  line  par  insertion 
4  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
3  lines  minimum 

Count  epproziiiietelj  five,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesdej  noon. 
There  is  an  additional  charge  of  15 
cents  for  the  use  of  e  Box  number  on 
each  order. 

We  forward  ell  mail  received  in  an-  i 
swer  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  be 
celled  for  at  this  office  will  be  held 
30  days  only.  | 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS,  | 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box  I 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  ^ 

C. APABLE  H.Af'iDLl^sG,  buying  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
I>en  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt. 

Pleasant,  Michigan. _  ' 

.\l.Ai  UROTHEKS,  Binghamton,  N’.  Y.  ! 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought  ' 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

NEWSPAPERS — Daily,  Weekly 
RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
2710  West  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Newspapers  bought,  sold,  appraised. 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY  &  CO.  I 

Shelton  Hotel  Mezzanine  ! 

_ New  York  17,  N.  Y.  i 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  PAPERS 
J.  R.  Gabbert,  35  years  a  publisher.  i 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  California.  | 
STOCK  &  BONDS  OP  NEWSPAPERS 
Bought  and  Sold 

BARNES  &  TURLEY 

_ 120  So.  La  Salle  St..  Chicago  3 

★  ★'The  “(iolden  Rule"  is  our  yard-  i 
stii-k.  .Arthur  W.  Stypes,  <i2.'>  Market 
Sr..  San  Franeisro  5,  California.  j 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

D. VILV  in  respdiiMVe  retail  eenter  of 
line  agricnltiiral  area,  over  10,000 
inorniiig  eirculation.  Earning  .$30,000. 
Fine  o|>|iorturiity  for  owner-manager, 
.$7.'>.000  down.  Will  interview  at  Chi- 
eago.  For  aiipointment  write  Box 
770,"),  Editor  A  Publisher. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  VACATION  by  in- 
vestigatiiig  a  few  good  newspaper 
properties.  Send  for  our  1947  Summer 
List  of  100  selected  daily  and  weekly 
papers  for  sale.  No  obligation;  no  fees 
or  charges  whether  you  buy  or  not. 
MAV  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Kstalilished  1914.  _ 

SOUTHWEST  Daily,  just  up  for  sale. 
Cash  required  $65,000.  Action  is  es¬ 
sential. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif. 

PUBLTCAfiONS  WAN’iiD 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  MAN, 
age  30,  seeks  active  interest  in  daily 
paper  in  west,  middle  west.  Approxi¬ 
mately  $20M  to  invest.  Write  Box 
7637,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

GOSS  28-page  " Straightline' ’  press 
with  color  deck.  22%"  cutoff.  George 
0.  Heffelman.  406  West  Pico,  Los 
Angeles  15,  California. 


HOE  Superspeed  press.  Octuple  64 
page  plus  additional  16  page  unit. 
Complete  A.  C.  electrical  equipment, 
paper  reels,  autoplate  equipment  in¬ 
cluding  autoplate  shaver.  Press  new 
1929.  Priced  to  sell.  Inspection  may 
be  made  at  Courier-Journal  &  Times, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Press  Room  Supt.  or  complete  specifi¬ 
cations  available  from — 

TYPE  &  PRESS  OP  ILLINOIS 
220  South  Jefferson,  Chicago. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


32-Page  Hoe,  4-Deck 

Single  Width,  22  %"  Cut-Off 

32-Page  Hoe,  2-Deck 

Double  Width,  ‘Jl.'/j"  Cut-Off 
Goss  Double  folder  2214"  cut  off 
Economy  Tiering  Machine 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  339  Inverness,  Florida 


"SPEED"  Curved  Electric  Scorcher, 
for  A.  C.  current,  with  8  heating 
units.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Company, 
Stamford.  C'onnecticnt. _ 

DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

TWO  16-PAGE  UNITS 
EXTRA  COLOR  CYLINDER 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
AC  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22  %"  CUT-OFF 

Available  Immediately 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 
LINOTYPKS  AND  INTERTYPES 
For  sale.  We  rebuild  and  overhani 
Linotypes  and  Intertypes,  either  on 
your  door  or  our  shop.  Estimates  giv¬ 
en,  either  per  hour  or  job.  All  work 
guaranteed.  Complete  plants  or  one 
machine.  Day  and  night  service.  Lino- 
Inter  Service  Co.,  369  East  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit  7,  Michigan.  Fits- 
roy  6819.  A  phone  call  will  have  man 
there. 


MUST  BE  MOVED  AT  ONCE 
Goss  Hi  Speed  Sextuple 

A  good  press  for  a  medium  sized 
newspaper,  at  a  very  attractive  price. 
Four  plate  wide  3  deck  (24  pages 
straight,  48  collect)  double  folder, 
23  9' 16"  cut-off,  A.  C.  drive,  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Equipped  for  tab¬ 
loid.  Can  be  seen  and  operated. 

No  reasonable  offer  declined.  Bnild- 
ing  must  be  vacated. 

W.  B.  PAPE 
Republican  and  American 
_ Waterhury  91.  ConnecticHt _ 


FOR  SALE 

Goss  saw  trim'Tier 
Tubular  electric  scorcher 
Goss  curved  router,  2l'/2  " 
Sta-hl  scorcher 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  Inc. 

17  E.  42nd  St.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

.ALL  MET.AL  standard  size  form 
tables  with  ball-)iearing  wheels.  $65. 
Crated  f.o.h.  George  O.  Heffelman.  406 
West  Pico.  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 

WE  .ARE  in  a  position  to  supply  for 
immediate  shipment  from  France,  mirft- 
miim  50  ton  lots.  Standard  Quality 
White  French  Newsprint,  jumbo  roils, 
any  width  desired.  Freight  and  in¬ 
surance  prepaid  to  your  nearest  port. 
Larger  quantities  available,  also  de¬ 
ferred  shipment  if  desired.  Wire  or 
write  requirements.  Box  7450,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

“C^PLETE  NEWSPAPER 
PLANT 

24  P.AGE  GOSS 

Single  Width — 3  Deck — Fold. 

COMPLETE  STEREOTYPE 
Both  curved  &  flat — 20  Turtles  & 
Chases.  Heavy  Mat  Roller. 

COMPLETE  MAILING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
4  Linotypes — Ludlow  &  Mats — Elrod 
— Saws — Proof  Press — Type  Cabinets 
— Galley  Cabinets — Makeup  Stones — 
etc. 

Everything  Except  Newsprint 

Located  Chicago.  Available  now. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St..  New  York  City 


!  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

GOSS  QUAD 

FOUR  DECK-SINGLE  WIDTH 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/16"  OUT-OFF 
D  C.  DRIVE— A.  C.  CONVERTER 
ADAPTED  FOR  COMICS  OR 
COLORED  CIRCULARS  AS  WELL 
AS  NEAVSPAPERS 


BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 
NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Standard  Quality,  32-poand  base  News¬ 
print.  15",  19".  20".  21'.  22'.  24',  27  , 
28"  jumbo  roils.  Also  24  x  36  sheets 
in  carload  lots — Wire  or  phone  your 
I  requirements:  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall 
Street,  N.  Y.  C.,  Phone:  HAnover 

I  2  0165. _ 

I  NEW  MATERIAL — for  both  Newspa- 
i  per  and  Printing  Plant:  Hall  Form 
Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  Hall  6 
and  8  ft.  Steel  Newspaper  Make-up 
Tables;  Baling  Presses,  both  hand 
and  power;  Gluing  Machines — for  any 
purpose;  Composing  Room  Saws; 
NEW  44"  National  Automatic  Power 
Cutters,  one  week  delivery.  26"  Lever 
i  Cutters  (30  days'  delivery).  Thomas 
W  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  18.  (Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 

!  ^NEWSmER  PRESS  ENGrNEERS~ 

i  M.ACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving 
'  assembling  entire  newspaper  plants 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
,  MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

i  35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


<IECHAN1CAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

LUDLOW  equipment  in  good  order  for 
cash.  Write  or  wire  Slocnm  Pnblish- 
'  ing  Co.,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit  26, 

Michigan. _ 

NEWSP.APER  PRESS 
16-3‘2  pau'i's  wilh  stereo  equipment 
I."),  SS  Linolyiies 

•  Box  7694.  Editor  &  Pulilisher. 

I  16  P.AGE  PHlkSS  with  stereotype 
I  equiimieiit.  Miu-lit  eoMsiiler  24  jiaue 
press.  Confaet  Milt  Wiek.  at  Heralil, 

I  Roanoke  Rapid-.  North  Carolina. _ 

I  WAX'fKD — Ludlow  t.vpe  laliinet, 
'  drawers  to  pull  to  right.  .Also  several 
I  fonts  of  Lndlow  mats;  what  have  yon  .’ 

'  Also  Elrod  with  eleetrii'  pot.  Sanford 

'  Herald,  Sanford,  North  Carolina. _ 

I  wTxTEIT:  (7ne~good  Elrod  striii  east- 
,  er  that  will  cast  up  to  IS  jioints, 
eipiipped  with  gas  jiot,  M'innmelt  feed- 
I  er  and  eleetric  motor,  that  will  cast 
I  pi'i'fict  slugs.  Motor  should  be  llii  or 
I  220  U.  Write  Ueeil  B.  Highland, 
j  President  and  General  Manager, 

I  I'larksl'iirg  Publishing  Co.,  Clarks- 
i  burg.  W.  Va.  _ _ _ 

^\vaxte1T~t6~huy 

One.  two,  three,  or  four  units,  double 
widtli.  Hoe  or  Goss.  21'-;  eiit-off  with 
or  without  folder.  Box  7666,  Editor  \- 
Publisher. 

WANTED  T(T" BUY 
Single  width,  four  dc-ck  Hoe  or  Goss 
Iiress,  21  cut-off.  Box  7667.  Eilitor 
A  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter. 
21S4  inch  cut-off  or  deck  (or  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 


WANTED  TO  bny,  single,  width.  4 
deck  Hoe  or  Goss  press.  21  %"  ent- 
off.  Box  7523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  to  buy  for  cash  good  used 
twenty  psge  tnbniar  or  32  page  single 
width  Goss  22  %"  cut-off  with  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Will  consider  other 
32  page  presses.  Take  delivery  any 
time.  Must  have  by  January.  Write 
full  details.  Florence  Morning  News, 
Florence,  South  Carolina. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  t  Jsff arson  8U.,  mindsl- 
phia  22,  Penaaylvania. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTED 

\ewjpsp«r  and  Magazine  Preatea  for 
immediate  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.  Xew  York  City 
:l  OL'RVEU  PlhXKS  STEREOTYP- 
INO  Machinery  for  23  9/16'  length 
aheet  cut-off,  also  Mat  Roller  and 
Metal  Furnace.  Advise  condition  and 
price.  Box  7433,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

I’.ARTV  to  finance  daily  English  ni^s- 
paper  for  South  Ameriia.  Box  7672, 
Editor  A  I’ublisher. 
r*  (7  It  bis  liKHS  REI'R  E  S  E  -N  T  A  T I V  E  S 
FOR  NEW'  EXObAND  TERRITORY 
AND  PEXX.  AND  MARYb.AND 
to  repre.sent  export  catalogue  file  for 
consumer  merchandise. 
IXiRElUX  TRADES  m  REAF 
341  Madison  .\vc.  New  York  17 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR  SALE 

CHEMCO  large  siae  atrip  Ulna  roll 
camera.  Size  capacity  19'  x  24', 
screen  capacity  20'  x  24'  with  dia- 
appearing  acreen  aaechaniam.  Zeiss 
.4po  Tesaar  lens. 

ObEVEbAND  SHOPPING  NEWS  j 
6309  Hamilton  Ave.,  I 

Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  ' 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 

lilRLE  ACTION  c-TDRIES— Colorful 
and  dramatic  ».ekl>  feature  done  in 
lartoon  technique.  Each  episode  cli- 
inactie.  Start  anytime.  Write  Sewall 
11.  .lack'on.  The  .M-thodisi  Piihlivhiiig 
Hou.se.  a  10  llroad«.iy.  Nashville  2. 
Tennessee. 

600  tillers  for  only  #1.  .Send  only  #1 
for  600  original,  hilarious  jokes  to 
bAUUHS  UNbl.MlTED,  276  W.  43rd 
.S|..  New  York  City. 

MAKENEW"  FRIEND^WITH 
“Lines  for  Living" 

THE  DAILY  VERSE  FEATURE 
Millions  Enjoy  These  Famous  Lyrics 
8  YEARS  CONTINUOUS  RUNNING 
Keasonahle  Rates,  Proofs  On  Request 

DONALD  J.  MacCARGO 
60  Weldon  Street,  Rochester  11,  N.  T. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 
Minimum  four  monthly.  Will  tailor  to 
fit  yonr  noods.  Free  specimen  reviews 
if  interested.  Box  7578,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT’L  SYNDICATE 
_ Hollywood  28,  California. _ 

WEWSPAFEI  SaVlCES 

.VUE  you  looking  for  news,  fresh,  pre¬ 
cise  and  objective  of  French  economy  t 
\  French  journalist  with  great  experi¬ 
ence.  excellent  relations  in  every 
class  of  society;  political  and  diplo¬ 
matic  circles,  business  and  trade,  is  I 
willing  to  supply  regularly  to  Ameri-  ] 
can  newsi>apers  or  magazines  articles  i 
OH  economic  conditions  in  France  or  ; 
on  general  French  affairs.  Write  to:  ^ 
Count  de  Gouvion-Saint-Cyr.,  67  allee  ' 
de  la  Foret,  La  Celle  Saint-Cloud,  i 
Seine  et  Oise  (FR.ANCE). 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 

A  YOL'NG  man  has  tripled  an  estah- 
li-hed  weekly  's  circulation  in  eight 
Mionth'-.  in  the  world's  most  jirosiier- 
oii^  ari‘,1  within  jO  miles  of  New 
York  City.  He  needs  the  help  of  a 
good  advertising  man — or  woman — 
young,  sonii'  experience,  selling  ability, 
intelligent,  personable,  anil  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  with  capacity  for  hard 
work  toward  an  excellent  future.  Box 
7715.  Editor  &  I’ublisher. 

HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

EXPERIENCED  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  wanted  by  southeastern  , 
newspaper,  city  of  15,000.  Full  infor-  , 
mation  first  letter.  $50  per  week  to 
start.  Box  753^  Editor  A  Publisher,  j 
(iROWlXti  newspaper  in  .'south's  most 
attraetive  lity  wants  young  man  or; 
woman  with  spark,  enthusiasm  and  | 
ideas  who  can  direct  artists,  hel)>  ad- 
veriisers  improve  quality  of  eopy.  and  j 
work  elosely  with  eomposing  room.  ! 
Reidii"  treated  with  eoufidem-e.  Full 
details  in  first  letter,  please.  Box  I 

7721.  Editor  A  I’ublisher.  _ I 

WANTED  TaDVERTTsIXG  MANAGER  j 
— For  good  weekly.  Write  slating  sal¬ 
ary.  qiialifieatiuns  and  referenees.  I’er- 
maneiit.  .Marion  t'onniy  Democrat, 
•Salem.  Illinois. _ 

HELP  WANTED— ARTIST 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

tlRCLLATlON  MANAGER  wanted 
for  morning  and  evening  eumbination. 
eireulation  21.000.  City  of  45,000. 
Contact  Tams  Bixhy,  P,  O.  Box  ?1512. 
or  Telephone  1300,  Muskogee,  Okla¬ 
homa. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


.AMERIC’.AN  bureau  of  leading  British 
daily  needs  first  class  assistant.  Must 
be  experienced  newspaperman,  pref¬ 
erably  with  some  Fleet  .'street  back¬ 
ground.  Write  full  details,  salary,  etc. 
Box  7674.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


C.AP.AHI.E,  experieneed  eopyreader  by 
.Midwest  metropolitan  daily.  Housing 
dilticult.  Box  7697,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


capable,  experienced  woman  wantea 
by  large  Western  paper  for  position 
as  Assistant  Women’s  Editor.  Good 
plant,  pleasant  conditions,  chance  for 
advancement.  Box  7596,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  WRITER 

beading  industrial  magazine  is  looking 
for  special  article  writer.  Age  25  to 
35.  I’referably  a  .fonrnalisin  graduate. 
Will  be  required  to  submit  samples  of 
arlieles  lie  has  written.  Must  be  in¬ 
terested  in  labor-management  rela¬ 
tions.  ami  familiar  with  labor  history 
and  development  in  that  field  during 
past  decade.  Write  Box  7710,  Editor 
A-  Publisher. 

EIM’rORIAL  ASSISTANT.“Ybung  man 
with  newspaper  background  to  write 
news  releases  and  trade  journal  arti¬ 
cles.  Permanent  position.  Send  resume 
to  Box  7564,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NKW.SPAPER  ARTIST,  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  layout  work  and  photo 
retonching.  Box  7656,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


b.VRGE  Eastern  I'niversity  seeking 
eraekerjaek  young  newspaperman  for 
position  in  pnlilie  relations  office. 
.Must  have  experieiiee  in  all  kinds  of 
ri'iiortorial  and  writing  assignments, 
ahle  to  write  seience  stories  in  simple, 
terse  style.  Former  .AP  man  preferred. 
Write  Editor  A-  Piihlislier.  Box  7680 
giving  experience,  age.  etc. 
b  ARGK  r  M  V  ES I  TY-^M  id  die  '  West . 
seeks  eollege-traineil  man  with  med- 


PASHION  ART  SKETCHES  for  ad¬ 
vertisers,  newspapers,  magasines, 
agencies,  tailor-made  to  fit  your  ape- 
eial  needs.  Fast  service,  reasonable 
quotations,  samples.  Write  Ray  Lajoie, 
island  Creek.  Massachusetts. _ 

PROFIT-TRAINTNG  FOR 
YOUR  WANT  AD  STAFF  I 
HOW  TO  SEbb  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  a  new  50,000-word  train¬ 
ing  manual,  makes  beginners  produc¬ 
tive  workers  fast,  boosts  old  hands’ 
sales.  Based  on  use-tested  methods 
behind  growth  of  Miami  Daily  News’ 
Want  Ad  section  to  fifth  largest  in 
U.  S.  evening  field  in  7  years.  Avsil- 
sble  to  yon  if  there’s  no  Parish  A 
Pickett  client  in  your  city.  First  time 
sny  separate  feature  of  Parish  A 
Pickett’s  Want  Ad  Service  has  been 
offered  non-subscribers.  Complete, 
practical,  profitable.  $25  per  ropy. 
FREE  5-dsy  inspection  privilege.  Order 
today! 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 

I’lllLi. ''HERS  ^FACING  STRIKE 
fbTIM.ATUM  investigate  the  Oontin- 
i-ntal  pl.in  of  action.  It  guarantees 
I'ontinuois  publication  of  your  paper. 
Replies  -  onfidential.  Answer  with 
full  details  to  the  Continental  Pub- 
lidiing  Co..  P.  O.  Box  32,  Lynwood, 
California 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  Manager  of  proven 
ability  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  office  routine  and  procedure 
as  well  as  promotion  and  development 
of  country,  city  and  home  delivery 
organizations,  for  new  daily  located 
it)  large  progressive  city  in  Southwest, 
with  ideal  climate  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Very  exceptional  opportunity 
for  right  man.  Write  fully  giving 
complete  details  of  past  experience, 
salary,  age.  references  and  recent 
snapshot  of  self.  Box  7641,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CIRtT  I.Al  IDN  manager  of  proven 
aliilit).  promoting  and  developing  I 
eiinnty  lUily.  Exi-.-ptional  opportunity  i 
for  right  man.  Must  he  young  ami  a  , 
hard  worker  and  amliitioiis  to  in-, 
crease  earnings.  Write  fully  first  let- I 
ter,  rccmidel.-  details  of  past  expe-r- I 
leiic C.  salary,  age  and  laa-ent  snap  'hot  j 
of  se  lf.  Box  7719.  Editor  A-  Pnhiishrr.  , 
i'lRrl  b.VTlOX  Manager,  expc-ric-nced  i 
man  thorouglily  familiar  with  all 
phases  of  rireiilation  work  inc-lnding 
iiandling  insnranc-c-  and  little  merchant 
plan.  Salary  $l(i(i  per  wc-i-k  plus  lih- 
I  Pal  eommission  hased  on  results. 
Eastern  man  preferred.  .Apply  hy  b't- 
ter  only  giving  eomi>lete  information. 
Box  7718.  Editor  A-  I’nldisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  _ 

P.4RTV  to  finance  national  Hollywood 
weekly  newspaper  with  national  cov¬ 
erage.  Box  7673,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


'  HOME  DELIVERY  Manager  who  can 
grow  to  bigger  responsibility  with  fast 
!  moving  morning  near  New  York.  Must 
know  Little  Merrbant  plan  thoroughly. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  right  man. 
I  Detail  experience,  salary,  background 
in  first  letter.  Box  7677.  Editor  A- 
I’liblishi-r. 

WANTED:  CIKCI  LATION  MAN.AGER 
i  for  a  small  daily  newspaper  in  upper 
I  .New  York  state.  M.AN  d4'sired.  Must  be 
aggri-ssive.  able  to  build  eirruIatioB 
I  and  organize  home  delivery  service. 
I  Only  a  man  who  feels  In  can  fight 
stiff  eoinpetition  is  wanted.  Write 
Box  7695.  Editor  A-  Publisher. 
W.AXTED;  Young  man  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  Circulation  who  understands 
handling  boys,  can  drive  a  car,  as  as¬ 
sistant  manager.  Combined  daily  cir¬ 
culation  40,000  covering  fourteen 
counties.  Need  a  man  who  knows  the 
business.  Give  full  information  in  first 
letter.  Cecil  B.  Highland,  President 
and  General  Manager,  Clarksburg 
Publishing  Co.,  CIsrksburg,  W.  Vs. 


iiim-sized  daily  experii  nre  to  teach  re¬ 
porting.  editing.  Writi-  Box  7720. 
Eilitor  A-  I’ublisher. 

LARGE  Western  newspaper  has  A-1 
opening  for  newsman  who  can  take 
over  editorship  of  expanding  Sunday 
Magazine  section.  Box  7595,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

MAN  to  take  over  reporting  and  edi¬ 
torial  work  on  weekly  newspaper. 
Good  salary  and  steady  work  for  re¬ 
sponsible  men.  20  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Box  7579,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

MEDll'.M  Virginia  P.M  Needs  C'om- 
liiliation  Reporter-Cireiilation  Neigh¬ 
boring  City,  splendid  offer.  Salary- 
<  oinniis-ion  :  also  county  reporter  farm 
bai'kgronnd.  Box  7768.  Editor  & 
Pilbli.sli.r.  _ _ 

.MIDWE.siT  nu-lriipiditan  morning  daily 
si-eks  -<'a>oiied  eopyreader,  miniinum 
i>f  5  year-  metropolitan  experietiie. 
Tiip  salary,  exeellent  opportunity.  Box 
7723.  Editor  A  Piiblislier. 

REPORTER.  rxpi‘rienri-ri  in  political  | 
coverage,  demonstrated  guts,  si'lf-starl- 
I'r.  Give  full  details  first  letter,  Aled- 
iiim-sizi'd  .\.  E.  ilaily.  Box  7706,  ^ 
Eilitor  A-  Pnblislier.  | 

REI’ORTER,  rxperien . 1,  steady.  ; 

imaginative,  sober,  for  afternoon  ilaily  1 
leading  field  in  area.  Mid-Hildson  val¬ 
ley.  Good  salary:  opportunity.  No 
tioatrrs.  Send  photo,  pertinent  data,  ref¬ 
erenees.  Box  7711.  Editor  A- Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITMiig 

SINGLE  MAN  for  combinsTioi~S 
porting  and  desk  job  on  Moittu 
daily.  Box  7660,  Editor  A  Publiihjt 

WANTED — experienced  reporter  bt 
small  city  daily  who  ran  sUc  (4- 
wire  when  needed.  Write  all  of  iiq,! 
est  in  first  letter,  send  picture  if 
possible.  Box  7635,  Editor  i 
lisher. _ 

WANTED — Experienced  editor  ||. 
afternoon  daily  in  southwest.  Siii 
complete  background  and  referenett 
Include  all  pertinent  data.  Onir  u 
terested  in  sober,  responsible  mii  vtc 
can  fit  into  average  community.  Bn 
7634,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

WANTED:  Able  reportorisl  man  vitl 
executive  ability.  Must  have  eiperl 
ence  in  reporting,  desk  and  revriti 
work;  also  writing  editorials.  Tkii 
is  a  splendid  job  on  a  large  midwti; 
newspaper  as  assistant  to  the  Edito; 
in-Chief,  who  is  reaching  the  retirin; 
age.  Prefer  man  33  to  46  years  o! 
age.  Must  be  willing  to  take  over  Ihi 
night  side  if  necessary  for  a  certsi: 
period  of  time.  Will  be  asked  to  dc 
editorial  work  and  considerable  pill;- 
speaking.  Don’t  answer  nnless  ye: 
are  qualified  in  all  phases  of  jonnu! 
ism  on  the  editorial  side  of  the  newt  f 
paper.  Box  7633,  Editor  &  Pnbliikr; 
W. ANTED — .Able  reporter,  prrfrrtb;! 
with  small-eity  baikgrmind.  Collin 
edilratiim  preferred,  but  not  n«f. 
sary.  Should  be  able  to  cultivate  ni»- 
Konrees  and  write.  Opening  on  a  lO.Of" 
circulation  .southern  daily.  Write  Mi 
stating  qualifications,  rrfrreners.  p; 
Hire,  salary  expected,  and  when  sva 
able.  Box  768:t,  Editor  A-  I’libllHher. 
YOUNG — Lady  assistant  for  iinivi'  _ 
sity  news  bureau  in  Ohio.  Prefer  la.  j 
lege,  newspaper  barkground.  List  n  t 
perience.  send  picture  to  Box  T6e' 
Editor  A'  Publisher.  i 

^"^mFlFANTED— MECHAWICAl 

<  O.M  B1  .\  A'I'ION  Pressnian-Mereoiyp-  ' 
for  night  shift  on  duplex  tnboli: ; 
Model'll  plant,  ideal  place  to  live,  el  > 
eellent  working  conditions,  good  set!' 
Times  News,  'Twin  Falls.  Idaho.  ‘ 

FORE.MAN  WANTED 
for  eomposing  room  of  small  midwei 
daily  newspaper.  Must  be  able  t 
handle  men.  repair  inarliines,  and  I  ^ 
l  ost  niiiided.  Union.  Housing  guara'  * 
teed.  Exeellent  starting  salary,  p- 
nianeiit  iiosition  for  right  man,  A  i 
replies  confidential.  Give  full  detail-. 
Write  Box  7713,  Editor  A  Publish-  , 
bO.NG  E-siTABLisHED  Pennsylvan 
weekly  lias  ininiediate  opeiiiiig  for  a  ? 
round  printer,  news  and  job  shol  i 
gooil  offer.  Box  7696.  Editor 
Publisher^ _ 

ONE  OF  Inter-Mountain  West'l  on:' 
standing  smaller  dailies  needs  exper 
eiiced  machinist.  Iiiix  machines,  Luc 
low  and  Elrod.  Excellent  working  eo>  I 
d'tions.  Union  shop,  good  scale,  ideti 
place  to  live.  Best  of  hunting  4t:| 

I  fishing.  Times-News.  Tt^in  Falli^Idihc 
OPERATOR  for  Linotype  or  Inter 
type.  37 hours.  Scale  $70.00.  A'n' 
N.  O.  Bender,  superintendent  “h 

Daily  Record,  Stroudsburg.  I’a. _ 

PRESSMAN-stereotyper  for  Model  1 
Duplex  flatbed  press.  Phone  Mt 
Jenkins  collect.  Payette  Tribini 
Oak  Hill,  West  Virginis. _ 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  eapuble  of  writing 
eolniiin.  young,  personable,  for  iiiid- 
western  daily  in  university  comniunity 
— Ontstaiidiiig  opportunity.  Include 
pirinre  and  full  details  in  first  letter. 
Box  7688.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TRADE  PAPER  REPRESENTATIVE 
for  Chicago  office  of  old  established 
New  York  Trade  paper.  Must  be 
thoroughly  experienced  in  handling 
all  phases  of  editorial  and  news  ma¬ 
terial.  Knowledge  of  handling  adver¬ 
tising  contracts  preferable.  Salary 
and  commission  approximately  $4500 
annually.  Only  replies  giving  complete 
account  of  past  experience  eonaidered. 
Box  7565,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I’HOTOENGRAVER.  must  be  «ik 
etcher  that  ran  print.  Good  ssliry 
Must  have  experience  in  oewsps^'. 
work.  Referenees  wanted.  Write  Boi| 
7676,  Editor  A-  I’nblisber.  _ 


W.A.NTKD:  COMPOSITOR  or  fliwr 
man  for  ads  and  niake-np,  .Scale  $1-3' 
per  hour.  Time  and  one  half  am’ 
forty  hours.  Average  $75  weekly 
overtime.  J.  C.  Phillips.  Daily  Nt"- 

HEKALD.  Burger.  Texas.  _  _ _ 

WANTED:  LINOTYI’E  operator,  cnl 
or  head  letter  jireferred.  Scale  ll-‘ 
plus  time  and  one  half  .•"'''''...‘.‘jr.s 
.Average  $75  weekly.  Daily  Ahi'- 
HERALD,  eare  J.  C.  Phillips.  Korger 
Texas.  _ 


HELP  WANTED-SAUSMEW, 


ENERGETIC  SPANISH 
salesman,  experienced  news  festuwj 
comics,  travel  throughout  centra- 
South  America  for  established  or$ 


WANTED — Competent  young  woman 
for  city  news  reporting.  Photography 

experience  preferred.  Write  Manag- ,  _ _  _ 

ing  Editor,  Star-Courier,  Kewanee,  i  ization.  Good  opportunity  proinom)“ 
Illinois.  i  Box  7663,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  lor  July  12, 
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UTERAIT  AGENCY  SERVICE 

.^W&PAPKKMKN '  s  AGK.NOY.  Arti- 
iltfs  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  K.  40th  St.,  N.Y. 


■  SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

_ ADMINISTRATIVE _  _ 

.11  DlTOk,  busiiif'?  iiianaKer,  who  uii- 
jirstands  oixTations,  accounting, 
lascs  thorouglily.  want'  iicrinancnt  job 
on  medium  or  large  we^t  coast  daily. 
Have  ilemoustrateil  iiulustiy,  ability, 
integrity  and  loyalty  in  the  past.  Mow 
ainlitor"  newspaper  Mini  radio  station. 
Age  37.  married.  J  children,  veteran, 
itiix  Kditjar  .V  Publisher. 

kAX^TAS'^ (  ITY  M K\V SPA PKH.M AM 
seek'  association  uith  tirni  in  ]iiib' 
ii'liing  or  allied  Held.  ()«  iier-pubWsher 
daily  I'aper  11  >ear';  leeeiitly  sold. 
Well  acquainted  eveiv  dejiartnient. 
Consider  investnii-nt  in  istalill  i'hed 
eiiterjirise  or  Kansas  City  representa¬ 
tion  reliable  firm.  Write,  •■M’ewsjia- 
lierman''.  1003  Kotuaiiy  Uoad,  Kansas 
t  iic  5.  .Missouri _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

ADVERTISING _ 

\1)VKK  TlSlMtr  -M.A.S— .Middle  age, 
I'Xteusivi'  experietiCf.  Newspapers.  M'a- 
tioiial  Trade  palors.  Advertising 
Agency,  and  Uepartiiient  .■'lore  .Adver¬ 
tising  and  Merchandising.  First  class 
layout — out  man  and  letterer  with 
so’tne  art  experietn-e.  Desires  eiingeii- 
ial  connection  pref.  raldy  Pacific  M'orth- 
west.  northern  California.  Will  lon- 
sider  other  locations  with  good  living 
conditions.  Box  7070.  Kditor  & 
Publisher. _ 

ADVKRTI.sl.NCt  .\l  .A  N  Atl  KK,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  20  years  on  3  iniduest  dailies 
up  to  Id. 000.  di'sires  c  hange  to  paper 
otlVring  incentive  for  his  abilities. 
Thoroughly  schooled,  national,  local, 
classified.  Best  references.  Can  write, 
layout  and  sell  as  well  as  manage. 
Write  Box  7709.  Kditor  \-  Publisher. 
PROMOTION  Manager,  experienced  in 
advertiting  and  publicity.  Ability  to 
create  promotion  ideas  that  tie  in  with 
sales.  Familiar  copy  and  layont; 
planting  pnblicity  material.  Box  7018, 

Kditor  &  Publisher. _ 

QUALinED  by  22  years  experience, 
all  departments,  well  employed  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  (stafif  of  14)  looking 
for  greater  fields  to  conquer  as  pub¬ 
lishers’  assistant.  Business  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Advertising  Director- 
manager.  Get  facts  and  you’ll  be  sold. 
Compeasation  bused  on  ability.  Box 

7642,  Kditor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANT  resnltsi  Seeking  a  hard 
workerl  Advertising,  promotion,  cir¬ 
culation  man  is  ready  to  go  to  bat 
for  you.  Steady,  dependable,  yonng 
and  aggretaive.  Haa  held  managerial 
positions  since  1941.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Ray  P.  Cline,  317  W.  Grove, 
Greenville,  Michigan. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— ARTIST 

FIRST  Flight  newspaper  artist,  roto¬ 
gravure  specialist,  also  retouch,  letter¬ 
ing,  layout,  cartoon,  illustration.  De¬ 
sires  change,  West  Coast  preferred. 
Samples  on  request.  Box  7645,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCULATION _ 

ITRCULATIOX  MAMAOEU,  20  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  eireiilution, 
little  mereliuiii  jdaii,  itromotion. 
Kxperieneed  in  >tartiii>f  thrtM*  ni'w 
dailies.  Write  or  wire  .1,  K.  King,  3492 
.Magnolia.  Beaumont.  Texas. 


<  IRCL’LATIOM'  Manmgi'r  with  several 
years  of  experieiiee.  seeking  new  per¬ 
manent  location  on  a  daily,  in  town 
.about  10.000  population,  fauiiliar  with 
little  merchant  plan,  ABC,  carrier 
promotion,  agent  and  mail  distrilm- 
tioii,  can  handle  boys,  at  present  em¬ 
ployed  in  Pacific  M'ortliwest,  available 
^pt.  1st.  A-1  references  furnished. 
-Address  Box  7692,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

hXPERIEM’CED  Circulation  Manager 
now  employed  desires  change  to  news¬ 
paper  where  circulation  increase  is 
wanted.  Has  fhorougli  knowledge  of 
all  circulation  operations.  Thrives  on 
competition.  Exc.  Bent  references.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Box  7689,  Kditor 
«  Publisher. 


MTUATIONS  WANTED— 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

UlKCUIaATION  man  39,  wants  to  con¬ 
tact  Publisher  who  needs  a  thoroughly 
qualified  circulation  manager.  Box 
7592,  Editor  &  rubliihor. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

A  1  KDITOR.  KDTTOKI.AI.  WRITER, 
seeks  change  .August  l.'>.  All  around 
newsman,  capable,  honest,  reliable, 
tin  anywhere.  Present  salary  1^75.  Box 

7687.  Kditor  &  Publisher.  _ 

A.B.-S.J.  Graduate  interested  in  daily 
newspaper  work.  Willing  to  go  any¬ 
where.  Can  submit  samples  of  work. 
Alert  and  eager  to  learn.  Salary 
secondary.  Box  7569,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

ACCL'tsTUMKD  to  man’s  work,  this 
girl  has  seven  years  reporting,  rewrite, 
city  and  telegraph  editor,  makeup, 
small  daily.  BA  journalism.  Box 
7572,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALLERGIC  TO  NORTHERN  Winters, 
this  seasoned  paragrapher  (12  years) 
wants  to  do  Quip-Joint  column  for 
daily  in  California,  Florida,  or  reason¬ 
able  facsimile,  with  some  power- 
packed  editorial  writing  on  the  side. 
Politics,  right  of  center.  Want  to  toss 
it  around)  Box  7581,  Editor  A  Pub- 

I  Usher. _ 

I  .ATTENTION  Colorado-.Arizona  area. 

:  A'eteran,  24,  married,  college  gradu- 
I  ate;  wants  to  settle  in  West,  begin 
;  newspaper  career.  Two  years  on  col- 
I  lege  daily.  Navy  Public  Relations  offi- 
I  rer.  Loves  the  work,  anxious  to  start, 
i  eager  to  learn.  Salary  secondary  if 
future  exists.  Willing  to  invest  up  to 
$7,000  in  small  daily  or  weekly,  and 
still  be  humble  beginner.  Box  7598, 
Kditor  £  Pnblisher. 

A  \  A 1 1..A  B TTh;  This  fall  -Team,  30. 
conilaniiig  l.A  years'  ganiiit-ruiining 
experience :  .AP  New  York.  London; 
chain  painTs  oorn-spondi-nt ;  metro¬ 
politan  wiimcn’s  and  society  section: 
■NE.A  syndicate:  inagMzine:  two  years 
j  Washington;  three  years  big  city  edi¬ 
torial  page;  proinotion,  niake-ui).  for¬ 
mat  styling:  even  radio.  Inlercsti-d 
any  size  daily  or  small  eb.-iin.  salary 
(dlls  biiiins  on  ciri-nlal ion  built.  Yale 
and  M.  1‘.  graduates,  .sky-high  ree- 
ominendatioiis.  Veteran  in  team  will 
wind  up  top  secret  War  Department 
project  in  September.  Box  7681.  Editor 
\-  I’oblihser. 

BOX  7665  C'O  Editor  Publisher 
wants  opportunity  to  break  into  re- 
porting.  She  is  able  yonng  woman. 
M'.Y.l'.  journalism  graduate.  College 
paper  reporting,  editing.  1  'a  years 
publishing  experieiiei-. 

C.A.N  D()  all  beats,  features.  <li-sk  work. 
-■)  years  eX|>erieMee.  4  in  Ula.dOO  eity. 
Dill,  25.  journalism  BS,  honors.  U.  S. 
or  abroad.  Box  7701.  Editor  & 

Publisher.  _ 

COLLEGE  Graduate,  28.  experienced 
i  Trade  Journal  writer,  ex-army  pilot 
and  newspaper  columnist,  desires 
news  service,  publicity,  or  magazine 
position.  D.  Foreman,  899  Geers  Ave., 

Colnmbns,  Ohio. _ 

(’Ol.l.KDK  graduate.  25.  It.S.  journal¬ 
ism.  seeks  reporting,  editorial  job  in 
East  nr  Miilwesi.  Box  7669,  Kditor  & 
Publisher. 

CDI.l.EDE  grad  desin-s  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  job.  .Some  reportorial  experi- 
cnee  with  oapitol  eity  paper  and  met- 
ro|i<>litan  paper.  Will  go  any  direction. 
Box  7707.  Editor  &  T’nblisher. 

T't)M  PETEM'T,  miiltiplei  w  ire  telegraph- 
news  editor  who  produces  and  gets 
results  in  readability,  seeks  more 
eballenging  oiniortiinity.  13  years 
present  paper.  Please  give  sal.iry  and 
housing  prospect.s  first  letter.  Write 
liox  7678,  Editor  &_  PiibU'^er.  _ 

■  DESK-  rewrite,  makeup 

.six  years’  Xew  York  City  newspaper, 
radio  news.  magazine  exiierienee. 
Yonng,  able  editor/ writer  seeks  .spot 
in  good-sized  eity  or  overseas.  Box 
7716.  Ktlitor  &  I’liblisber. 
KDITOR-Writer,  literary  populariza¬ 
tion  of  science.  B.  A.  (English).  23. 
Single,  veteran,  travel  anywhere.  Box 

7 594.  Editor  .&  Piiblislier. _ 

EDITORIAL  assist  ant -24.  2  years  cof- 
lege,  limited  experience,  seeks  start 
on  sm.nll  town  daily.  Salary  secondnry 
to  oiipoitnnity.  Box  7704.  F.ditor  £ 
I’nblisher. 


SITU^IONS  WANTED— EDITOR!^ 

editor,  now  connected  with  West 
'  Coast  daily,  wants  position  with  res- 
ponsiblity  and  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.  College  graduate,  35,  married, 
.  capable  of  editing  good  local  news- 
paper.  Box  7574,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  slot,  rim — in  East.  Thor- 
;  oughly  experienced.  Age  44.  Box  7627, 
Kditor  £  Publisher, _ 

EXPERIENCED  editor.  38.  twenty 
I  years  small  dailies.  Qualified  tele- 
i  graph,  city  or  managing  editor;  edi- 
I  torial  writer.  Seeks  position  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Box  7591, 
!  Kditor  £  Publisher. _ 

j  EXPERIENCED  Editor,  wants  perma- 
I  nent  job  on  desk  of  establislied  daily 
I  nr  magazine.  Single,  willing  to  travel. 

!  Best  references.  Box  7625,  Editor  lA- 
I  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIEMTED  deskman,  :!5.  Sb.i. 
rim,  full  charge  small  stalV.  Prefer 
Southwest.  Midwest.  Box  7698.  Kililor 
£  Publisher. 

KOR  ekin'  mews  l-yDITOR  Kiglil 
years  experience  as  telegra|ili  editor. 
Uraduate  degree  in  diplomacy.  .Age  34. 
Box  7682.  Editor  £  Pnblisher. 

IK  YOUR  STAFF  .oiild  d^  with  an 
extra  person,  why  not  consider  com 
petent,  responsible,  interested  re|M)it 
er  with  two  years’  varied  <  xpi-riem-e 
on  good-sized  daily!  A.  B.  1944.  I’re- 
fer  Xew  England.  Itox  769:!,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 

IMEXPEKIEXCED  but  ^ixious  to 
learn  Newspaper  AA'ork,  Coliimbta 
graduate.  24,  good  appearance,  single, 
will  go  anywhere  for  a  job  olTi-ring 
training  and  future.  I’ublic  Relations 
background.  Box  7671,  Kditor  ,V- 
Piiblisher. 

4  YEARS  BIG  dailies.  2  years  eon  . 
try  editor.  Vet.  27.  wants  sm.-ill  ila'lv 
job  in  West.  MA,  Phi  Bide,  Box  7717 
Kditor  £  Publisher, 
j  married'  vet  with  B.  A  in  -lour 
!  n.'ilism  and  in  Political  Science  iind 
1  History.  Available  Oct.  1  to  work  on 
Daily.  Box  7666.  Kditor  £  T’libtislier. 
PiCITCRE  editor  with  metropolitan 
newspaper,  rotogravure  and  syndicate 
experience,  both  news  and  feature, 
wants  connection  national  magazine 
or  newspaper  feature  section  New 
York,  Chicago,  west  coast.  Not  avail¬ 
able  before  October.  Box  7643,  Edi- 
tor  £  Pnblisher. _ 

PO.SITIOX  publislier'.s  assistant,  sec 
rt'tary  wanted  by  woman  of  ten  years' 
eilitorial  experienee.  Box  7703,  Editor 
£  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — BS  Journalism,  gradnate 
study  in  history,  24.  wants  work  gen- 
ersl  news,  sports,  radio,  trade  journal. 
Go  anywhere.  Write  Ernest  Rosenthal, 
32  Clafliin  Road,  Brookline  46,  Mass- 

achiisetts.  _ _ 

■re port E R  ' “ "P HOTOOK  a  P H E R  18 

montb.s  weekly  experienee.  3  years 
•AAF  public  relations,  B.  S.  .loiiriial- 
ism.  2  years  experience  with  Speed 
(Irapliie.  army  magazine  editor.  24. 
single,  i-an  do  sports,  copy  leading, 
wishes  position  with  jiaper  nr  traile 
journal,  go  anywhere.  I’.ox  7699. 
Editor  £  Piiblialier. 

REPORT.  DESK-PAPER,  .M  ADXZINK 
.$30-4.5  depending  on  iippoitnnily  and 
Incsle,  Kxperieneed  as  general  report¬ 
er.  rewriter:  6  months  Pennsylvania 
daily:  6  months  Army  Hq.  PR.  Can 
type;  experienced  on  heads.  Single, 
vet.  23.  F.  C.  Selby  Jr..  214  X.  17t1i 
St..  Philadelphia  3.  Pa. 

KKPORThHf  seeks  imnii-iliati'  job  on 
Eastern  daily.  One  year  daily  exper¬ 
ienee — labor.  iniinieipal  beats,  fea¬ 
tures.  rewrites.  Knows  sports.  College 
graduate.  25.  married,  veteran.  Box 
7648,  Editor  £  Pnhlisber. 

SPORTS  WritiT  or  Kditor  wants  to 
move  to  iiiedinm  size  daily:  ’29.  vet¬ 
eran,  single;  6  years  experience,  all 
coverage:  ideas;  organizer;  radio.  Box 
7714.  Editor  £  Publisher. 

TOI*  JOr'kXALISM  GRAD.  vet.  24. 
wants  future  in  publication,  publicity, 
advertising.  Three  years  reporter-re¬ 
write.  advertising  sales.  Can  edit, 
makeup.  Energetic,  adaptable.  Box 

771*2,  Editor  £  Publisher. _ 

VERS.ATILE  Newsman.  5  years  ex¬ 
perience,  midwest  dailies,  wire  serv¬ 
ice.  Covered  all  beats.  Handled  special 
sections,  editorial  promotion.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  7652,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

1  WklTK  sparklinjc  copy,  *‘dit  intelU- 
K»‘ntly,  prefer  features.  Two  and  a 
I  half  years  experience  on  tfuod  news- 
j  iiapers.  Like  Middle  West  but  what 
have  you  f  Write  or  wire  l*e^  O'Cou- 
nor.  3911  Fairfield,  Ft.  Wayne,  b, 
I  Indiana. 

WOM.W:  Former  department  head  on 
New  York  Jiaper  and  assot  iate  editor 
national  .'^liek.  Specialist  in  women’s 
features  with  jcood  general  news,  back- 
ground.  OutNtanding  ability  to  analyze 
editorial  problems  and  generate  sound, 
original  jirograms.  Have  started  or  re¬ 
organized  many  now  >m*eessful  de- 
partment>.  I’sed  tii  handling  large 
‘  stall.  Familiar  with  advertising  side. 
Sinne  radio  experience,  (tood  at  con- 
taet.  Available  for  right  full-time  po¬ 
sition.  or  a-  consultant  to  ailing  news¬ 
paper  «»r  magazine  department  need¬ 
ing  frtsh  a{>|>roach.  My  knowledge  of 
iiiaNS  feminine  psychology  would  be 
1  v.iliiable  to  agency  with  woman’'*  prod- 
iiei^.  !»ox  7t>20.  Kilitor  &  J’ublisher. 


WiT  WANTS  WORK! 

Free  Lance  humorist  want^  connect 
» xelu-ively,  jiermaiiently  your  i)ubli* 
cation:  (olumii.  fealure^.  section  ma¬ 
terial.  t  an  assi'.t  et>py  edit ing,  re- 
.  write;  11  years  daily,  weekly  exper- 
I  ieiiee.  Married,  veteran.  .f7.j  week 
I  minimum.  Hox  7H7(\  Kditor  aN:  Publisher. 

YtH'.NfJ  MAN.  writing  .student,  29. 
seekN  writing  apprenticeship  with 
I  New  York  new>.pMper  or  magazine. 
Salary  i>  not  important.  Irving  Ya- 
guda.  lllv’i^a  SeOiUid -Vve.,  X.  Y.  21,  X.Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


COMPETENT  rotary  web  press  man 
I  wants  permanent  situation  on  daily 
j  newspaper.  Spotless  record,  sober, 
I  steady.  Union.  Now  assistant  foreman. 

Shop  running  12-32  pp.  daily.  Excel- 
I  lent  reasons  for  change.  A-1  refer- 
1  emces.  Box  7626,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

I  ARE  YOL'  S.ATISFIED  with  your 
I  euiii|M»>ing  room  efiieieney — Co-it  raind- 
•  eil  for. -man  wants  to  make  change, 
'  Koikiiig  or  non-working.  6  to  30  liia- 
>  .  hiii.  s,  fnioii.  Box  76911.  Editor  £ 
‘  I’lil.lislo  r.  _  _  ^  . 

I  EXUR.AVER  desires  position  in  me- 
'  dium  size  Newspaper  Engraving  De¬ 
partment.  Nine  years  experience.  All 
phases  of  Newspaper  Eng.  Can  fnrniah 
,  best  of  references.  Box  7588,  Editor 
£  Poblisher. 


I.INDIYI’K  Dl'KKATDK.  thoroughly 
:  eoiiiio-teiit.  union,  teetotabr.  35,  mar¬ 
ried.  two  infant  son.s.  capable  machin¬ 
ist.  printer,  editor,  photographer,  seeks 
:  lifetinit-  day  situation  nii  smalltown 
1  paper  where  ability  and  dependability 
i  are  apl>reeiated.  Requires  furnished 
I  bousing  for  family.  .$1.75  hour  inini- 
!  iniiin  (lay.  Now  in  .siouth.-ast  :  available 
I  .August  15.  Box  7686.  Kditor  £ 
i  I'nidisber. 


XEAViSPAPER  COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN  desires  change  to  'West  or 
Southwest.  Age  47.  Sober,  reliable. 
Box  7622,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHO^TOG^HERS _ 

PRESS  1‘HOTOt’rRAPHER  —  All- 
around,  wide-wake  man  (not  a  has 
been)  who  knows  his  job  and  gets  it 
done,  wants  berth  with  a  good  man. 
I’refers  South,  Florida  or  Gulf  States. 
Over  12  years  solid  experience  on 
dailies  and  as  corresi>ondent.  Also 
pnblieity,  illustrations  etc.,  a  fully 
equipped  go-getter.  Salary  open,  sober, 
inarrieil.  Box  7722,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  ten  years 
experienee  news,  pnblieity,  public  re¬ 
lations  work,  dark  room  experienee, 
single,  will  travel,  excellent  references. 
Pox  767.5,  Editor  £  I’liblisber. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ IWBUC  RELATIONS _ 

.IlNE  COLLEGE  GRADU.ATK.  excel- 
lent  writing  ability,  ad.  P.  R.  major, 
medal,  prize  winner,  young,  topnoteh 
idea',  initiative,  available  immediate¬ 
ly.  can  travel,  seeks  publicity  start, 
liox  77uo.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Everybody  Else  Seems  to  See 
Saucers  Soaring  .  .  . 

Why  Can’t  We? 

Headline  in  New  York’s  PM 
WE  gazed  out  of  our  window  on 
the  17th  floor  of  the  Times 
Tower  looking  toward  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Building  hoping  to 
see  some  celestial  crockery  hov¬ 
ering  around  the  mast  there.  It 
was  a  hot,  humid  summer  day — 
and  we  saw  one.  It  was  stand¬ 
ing  still  at  first,  then  started 
rotating  and  whirling  and  mov¬ 
ing  up  and  down  at  a  tremen¬ 
dous  rate.  It  was  light  brownish 
in  color.  That  was  a  new  touch 
because  all  the  others  had  been 
described  as  silvery,  or  grey,  or 
orange.  So  we  moved  closer  to 
the  window  for  a  better  look. 
Only  a  spot  on  the  window! 
*  *  • 

REPORTERS  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  have  been  having  a  field 
day  writing  about  the  "flying 
discs"  which  at  least  two  press 
association  men  claim  to  have 
seen  themselves. 

What  started  out  in  a  serious 
vein  when  Kenneth  Arnold  of 
Boise  nonchalantly  stated  he 
had  seen  the  weird  phenomenon 
over  the  state  of  Washington,  is 
now  being  treated  humorously 
by  most  scribes  who  are  skep¬ 
tics  at  heart.  Being  one  of 
them  we  predict  the  ribbing 
will  continue  to  grow  until  the 
story  die.s  on  the  vine  or  is 
scientifically  (or,  at  least,  satis¬ 
factorily  >  explained.  They  are 
now  being  seen  in  "glorious 
technicolor.  ” 

Perhaps  our  ordinarily  sane 
citizens  have  been  conditioned 
to  expect  almast  anything  to 
come  out  of  the  skies  these 
days.  Not  so  long  ago  they 
were  reading  about  mysterious 
projectiles  flying  over  Sweden. 
And  almost  every  day  the.v 
either  read  about  or  talk  about 
the  development  of  “push  button 
warfare."  "supersonic  speeds.” 
"rocket  ships.’’  "interplanetary 
travel,  ”  and  "jet  propulsion.” 

When  one  p.sychiatrist  at¬ 
tempted  to  explain  the  present 
doings  as  “mass  hysteria  ”  we 
were  reminded  immediately  of 
a  similar  incident  nine  years 
ago  when  Orson  Welles  uninten¬ 
tionally  hoaxed  most  of  eastern 
U.S.A.  into  believing  the  "inva 
sion  from  Mars”  was  on.  Just 
as  people  all  over  the  country 
are  now  “seeing”  the  flying 
discs,  in  1938  there  were  people 
who  had  hallucinations  and 
claimed  to  have  seen  the  Mar¬ 
tians  and  proceeded  to  describe 
them. 

It  seems  strange  that  no  re¬ 
porter  has  dug  back  into  the 
files  to  make  that  comparison. 
At  least  we  haven’t  seen  a  story 
that  did. 

The  files  of  Monday,  Oct.  31, 
1938,  and  Tuesday,  Nov.  1  that 
year,  reveal  the  mass  hysteria 
that  gripped  large  portions  of 
the  east.  Between  eight  and 
nine  o’clock  Sunday  night  H.  G. 
Wells’  1898  yarn,  “The  War  of 
the  Worlds,”  was  so  well  drama¬ 
tized  by  the  Mercury  Theater 


that  large  sections  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  New  York  were  in 
panic  believing  the  Martians 
had  actually  landed  near  Prince¬ 
ton.  Despite  announcements  be¬ 
fore,  after  and  twice  during  the 
program  that  this  was  a  radio 
play  the  panic  continued. 

“For  months  these  same  per¬ 
sons  had  subsisted  upon  head¬ 
lines  and  radio  broadcasts 
dwelling  upon  the  imminent 
horrors  of  war  in  Europe,  and 
they  seemed  to  be  in  a  mood  to 
accept  anything  as  possible,” 
said  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  New  Jerseyites  took  to  the 
hills,  patrons  fl^  from  a  movie 
house,  newspapers  and  police 
were  swamped  with  calls,  15 
persons  were  treated  for  shock 
in  a  Newark  hospital,  physicians 
called  in  to  offer  their  services, 
etc. 

And  to  show  how  peoples’ 
minds  work,  many  claimed  they 
"heard  the  President  himself  " 
tell  of  the  danger.  The  Herald 
Tribune  files  reveal: 

"The  Daily  Princetonian  dis¬ 
patched  reporters  after  getting 
a  phone  message  from  a  former 
member  of  the  Board,  now  liv¬ 
ing  in  Montclair,  who  said  he 
had  heard  the  swish  of  the  celes 
tial  visitor  and  had  checked 
with  police  who  said  a  meteor 
had  fallen." 

"A  woman  in  Boston  phoned 
newspapers  that  she  could  Fee 
the  reflection  of  the  flames  in 
the  sky.” 

"One  effect  of  the  terror  was 
to  make  many  persons  insist 
that  they  had  seen  gas  clouds, 
or  flames,  had  heard  shots  and 
explosions.  Some  even  said  they 
had  seen  the  monsters  and  de¬ 
scribed  them  in  detail.” 

Editorials  referred  to  the  "jit¬ 
tery  mood  of  the  times.  ” 

And  then  people  began  to 
recollect  that  it  all  took  place 
on  Hallowe’en  night. 

•  *  * 

THIS  ISN’T  Hallowe’en  or  April 

Fool’s  Day  and  there  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  any  reason  for  a  de¬ 
liberate  hoax  except  for  the 
■’smart  boys”  who  are  playing 
the  news  angle  for  all  they  are 
w'orth  to  get  a  little  publicity. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  story 
has  the  nation  by  its  collective 
ears  so  badly  that  one  person 
thought  an  ordinary  circular 
saw  blade  was  a  “flying  disc.” 
Anything  is  possible,  although 
this  story  so  far  is  highly  im¬ 
probable  —  maybe  Mr.  Arnold 
did  see  some  strange  phenome¬ 
non,  but  it  is  certain  that  many 
people  are  now  seeing  things 
that  aren’t  there — and  it  is  about 
time  for  the  newspapers  to  re¬ 
call  the  mass  hysterias  of  the 
past  and  "wise  up”  their  readers. 

Although  we  acknowledge 
how  difficult  it  is  to  tell  some¬ 
one  they  didn’t  see  what  they 
think  they  saw,  the  next  thing 
we  know  some  one  is  going  to 
state  with  positive  authority 
that  the  mysterious  discs  are 
being  launched  from  Russia. 

The  gagsters  have  already 
toyed  with  the  suggestion. 


‘Wonderful  World' 

Dallas.  Tex. — "It's  a  wender- 
ful  world." 

These  words  from  Gov.  Beau- 
ford  lester  at  Austin  marked 
the  inauguration  of  mobile 
telephone  service  in  Texas 
July  8  when  Tom  Gooch,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times  Herald, 
called  the  Governor  from 
Dallas.  The  call  spanned  200 
miles.  Mr.  Gooch  was  riding 
in  his  paper's  staff  car  in 
which  the  Radio-Telephone  set 
was  installed.  The  Governor 
was  conducting  his  press  con¬ 
ference. 

7,000  Jam  Hall 
For  Carriers' 
Family  Party 

Cleveland,  O.  —  This  city’s 
huge  public  hall,  one  of  the 
world's  largest  auditoriums, 
was  filled  on  the  night  of 
July  1  by  7,000  Cleveland  Press 
carriers,  their  families  and 
friends. 

It  was  the  first  annual  Car¬ 
rier  Family  Party,  sponsored, 
arranged  and  financed  by  the 
Press. 

Highlight  of  the  evening 
were  “commencement  exerci.ses” 
when  26  Press  carriers,  who 
were  graduated  from  high 
schools  in  June,  were  awarded 
citations.  Eight  of  them  re¬ 
ceived  checks  to  pay  for  college 
educations. 

Entertainment  was  provided 
by  a  popular  orchestra  and  va¬ 
riety  acts  staged  by  the  car¬ 
riers  themselves. 

Scholarship  awards  to  the 
most  outstanding  carriers  were 
made  by  Clem  D.  O'Rourke, 
Press  circulation  manager. 

"This  is  like  homecoming 
night  for  me.  ”  said  Mayor 
Burke.  “I  carried  the  Press  35 
years  ago.  I  still  hear  a  lot 
about  the  business  from  Jimmy, 
the  boy  who  delivers  my  paper. 

"Whenever  I'm  privileged  to 
be  home  when  the  paper  ar¬ 
rives,  Jimmy  and  I  talk  over 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  He 
even  helped  me  make  plans  for 
my  daughter’s  recent  marriage 
and  attended  the  wedding  with 
my  family.” 

Mark  C.  Schinnerer.  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Cleveland  schools, 
scanned  the  impressive  audience 
and  said,  "It’s  the  largest  fam¬ 
ily  I  ever  saw  in  one  room.” 


Press  Gkcg  Bill 
Is  Tabled 
In  Wisconsin 

Madison,  Wis.  —  Following  a 
heavy  barrage  of  editorial  oppo¬ 
sition  from  Wisconsin  news¬ 
papers,  the  State  Assembly  has 
expunged  the  record  by  which 
the  so-called  newspaper  "Ges¬ 
tapo”  bill  was  passed  recently 
and  has  placed  the  measure  in 
"cold  storage”  by  tabling  it. 

The  bill,  which  the  Assembly 
previously  had  passed  by  a  vote 
of  47  to  43.  would  have  set  up 
a  special  legislative  committee 
to  question  newspapermen  and 
radio  announcers  who  published 
reports  of  improper  lobbying  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  legislature. 

Following  weekend  attacks  on 
the  bill  by  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  state  as  unconstitutional 
under  the  freedom  of  the  press 
provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Assembly  adopted  a  resolu 
tion  sponsored  by  Assemblyman 
Arnie  Betts,  publisher  of  the 
Lodi  Enterprise,  recalling  the 
bill  for  further  action. 

■The  bill  was  recalled  by  unan¬ 
imous  vote  of  the  assembly. 
Betts  stated: 

"This  bill  has  been  known  as 
the  newspaper  inquisition  and 
gag  bill.  It  was  passed  with 
little  debate  and  only  a  fair 
amount  of  opposition.  I  am 
sorry  I  didn’t  argue  against  it 
with  all  of  the  power  I  had.  1 
have  talked  to  a  number  of  as¬ 
semblymen  and  they  have  asked 
to  have  another  vote  on  the  bill. 
Practically  every  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  state  has  opposed 
this  bill.  ” 

Assemblyman  Burger  Enge- 
bretson,  Beloit,  who  was  re¬ 
ported  earlier  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  measure,  denied 
it  on  the  assembly  floor. 

Commenting  editorially  on  the 
assembly's  action  in  recalling 
the  measure,  the  Madison  Cap¬ 
ital  Times  stated: 

"The  Capital  Times  is  well 
aware  that  this  bill  was  aimed 
at  us  with  the  purpose  of  stop¬ 
ping  our  exposures  of  improper 
lobbying  and  other  practices  in 
the  legislature.  It  was  conceded 
around  the  capitol  and  among 
newspapermen  that  that 
was  its  purpose.  We  want 
it  to  stand  as  a  matter  of  rec¬ 
ord  that  we  asked  no  quarter 
from  the  clique  responsible  for 
putting  this  measure  over.  We 
challenged  them  to  go  through 
with  it  and  to  face  a  showdown. 
We  would  have  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  fling  the  creature 
of  fascist  thinking  into  their 
teeth.’’ 


A  Newspaper’,  “Alice-in-Wonderland 


Newspaper  readers  send  in  such  a 
bewildering  variety  of  argument- 
settling  questions  that  the  aggre¬ 
gate  becomes  a  brain-bafiling  visit 
to  Wonderland.  The  Haskin  In¬ 
formation  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  holds  a  magic  mirror  up  to 
these  inquisitive  people  •—  enter¬ 
tainingly. 


The  Austin  Amsriean  (M-23,4t2) 
has  Tsnswsd  its  contract  for  The 
Haskin  Service. 
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weighed  values 


“Since  my  first  Linotype  was  installed,  much 
water  has  gone  over  the  dam.  Increased  business 
made  plant  expansion  necessary  and  more  and 
newer  Linotypes  have  practically  supplanted 
ham.  composition. 

“Whenever  we  considered  replacing  units 
we  analyz<‘d  our  needs  and  studied  ecpiipment 
and  methods.  1  realize  again  that  the  Linotype 
organization  seems  to  have  consistently  antici- 
patt?d  industry  net^ds. 

“I  feel  that  I  can  make  this  statement,  since 
s  weighed  values.” 


Mr.  P’s  netv  Blue  Streaks  are  tcisely 
equipped  with  many  of  the  Linotype  pro¬ 
duction  aids  that  save  time  when  time  is 
at  a  premium. 

The  Self -Quadder,  for  instance,  makes 
quadding  simple— whether  copy  calls  for 
centering  lines,  or  quadding  left  or  right. 
It’s  all  the  .same  to  a  Linotype  Self -Quad¬ 
der — as  easy  as  straight  matter. 

Linotype  •  29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N. Y. 
Netv  York  City  •  Chicago  •  Boston 
New  Orleans  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles 

Linotype  Bodoni  Series 


Pnntwl  In  U.  9.  A. 


shouting  in 
Indianapolis? 

JOHN  DOE,  of  Indianapolis,  takes  personal  pride 
in  the  new  world’s  speed  record  . .  .  because  the  jet  engine 
that  poxeered  the  record-breaking  P-80  came  from  the  Allison 
plant  in  Indianapolis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that’s  where 
fully  90^  of  this  country’s  jet  engines  have  been  built 
.  ,  .  and  where  Allison  will  soon  begin  work  on  an  order 
for  several  hundred  more  jet  power  plants  of  the  record- 
breaking  type. 

ALLISON  is  only  one  of  the  imjmrtant  industries 
that  make  Indianapolis  a  busy  ])roduction  center  these 


days!  International  Harv’ester,  R.C.A.,  P.  R.  Mallory! 
Co.,  Chevrolet  Body  Division,  Link  Belt,  Stewart  Wank 
Co.,  Eli  Lilly  and  Company,  and  scores  of  others  at 
adding  plenty  to  prosperity  in  this  city. 

A  SAMPLE  SURVEY  made  by  the  Census  Burei 
in  Indianapolis  last  November  showed  an  employmer 
increase  of  28%  over  1940  .  .  .  showed,  too,  that  ucfs 
ployed  persons  made  up  only  2%  of  the  civilian  labor  fora 


TODAY,  Indianapolis  is  a  busy,  buying  cHyl 
The  Times  delivers  you  a  major  part  of  the 

active  Indianapolis  market ...  . 
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